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PREFACE 

\ 

In this book the history of early religion is investigated on 
the principles and methods of antliropology, and in the belief 
that the interests of truth and religion are fundamentally 
identical. 

The work is intended primarily for students who require 
an intioduction to the history of religion, but will also, it is 
hoped, prove interesting to students of folk-lore and anthro- 
pology, and to the wider circle of general readers. 

As far as I am aware, there is no other book which covers 
exactly the same ground as this does, or which attempts to 
mmmarise the results of recent anthropology, to estimate 
their bearing upon religious problems, and to weave the whole 
into a connected hiotory of early religion. 

Thus far, then, this book is original, namely, as far as 
regards the use to which its materials are put ; but the 
materials themselves are largely, though not wholly, derived 
from the writings of others. In all cases 1 have endeavoured 
to express my obligations in the footnotes. I am, however, 
more especially bound to mention here the name of the late 
Professor llobertson Smith, to whose lidigion uf the Scviites 
my o))ligations are too great for their expression to be confined 
to footnotes. My indebtedness to tlie works of Messrs, E. B. 
Tvlcr, A, Ijang, and Frazer is here gratefully acknowledged. 
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» 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The book now before the reader is not a History of Religion, 
but an Introduction to the History of Religion : its object is 
not to place a history of religion before the student, but to 
prepare him for the study of that history, to familiarise him 
with some of the elementary ideas and some of the commonest 
topics of the subject. Much which would fill a lai-ge pai t of 
a History of religion finds no place in this Introduction : 
thus, for instance, religions such as Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, which are the outcome of the teaching 
of their individual founders, are not included within the scope 
of this book. But these religions^ — which, on the analogy 
cl ‘‘^positive ” law, ie. law enacted by a sovereign, have been 
termed Positive religions — were all designed by their founders 
to supersede certain existing religions, wdn'ch, not being 
enacted by the authority of any single founder, but being 
practised as a matter of custom and tradition, may be called 
customary religions. It is with these religions, their customs 
and institutions, that this Introduction deals. 

Now, religious institutions are not the only institutions 
which an early people possesses : it has also social institutions, 
such as those which regulate marriage, the organisation of 
the family, the vengeance to be taken for the murder of a 
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kinsruai), the holding of property, the government of the 
communiiy, etc. ; and the study of these social institutions 
forms one branch of the science of anthropology.* . But 
religious insUtu lions also all have their social side ; religious 
worship is a public iiistitution ; the gods are the gods of 'the 
community as a whole, and all the members of the commuriit)^ 
are required by custoin to unite in the performance of the 
rites and sacrifices with which it is the custom of that 
particular society to approach its gOds. Thus, religious 
customs and institutions seem, on their social side, to require 
to be studied, like other social institutions, on the principles 
and methods of anthropology. Of late years they have 
been largely so studied ; and in tins book it is proposed to 
collect together the principal results of these recent investiga- 
tions — an undertaking the more necessary because the 
studies in question are at present scattered and on single 
topics, and have not yet been focussed in sueli a w^ay as to 
show what their total bearing or. the history of religion is. 
But the proposal thus to apply the methods of science 
and the principles of anthropology to the study of religion, 
meets in some quarters w'itli not unnatural and certainly not 
unreasonable objections. We must therefore at the outset 
make a brief statement of the methods in question, and 
consider the objections that may be made to them. To 
begin with, anthropology employs the Comparative Methc^d : 
the customs of some one uncivilised or semi-civilised people 
are compared with the 'uistoms of another people in the 
same stage of culture, and considerable reBerabiance is found 
to exist between them, just as the Hint arrow-heads made by 
man bear always a striking likeness to each otlier, whcthoi 
they come from Europe or from Mexico, and the rudest 
pottery from Greece cannot be distinguished from the 
pottery of the ancient Peruvians. These resemblances enable 
U8 to extend our knowledge considerably ; thus the way in 
which cave-men contrived to fasten their stone axe-heads to 
wooden handles becomes clear when they are placed side by 
side with the axes, having stone heads fastened on to wooden 
handles, which are used by some savages at the present day 
The purpose for which a stone implement wait used by 
primitive man may be very doubtful until it is compared 
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with the use made by liviug savages of some siriiilar 
implement. So, too, the }>arpose of some rite or custom 

practised one people may be doubtfvd or unknown until 

it is compared witli tlie same or a Similar rile performed 
fjlsewhere under eireumstances which clearly sliuw its object. 
xAgain, the (Jornparative Metliod is used in anthropology in 
ttie same way as it is cm])ioycd in vlecipliering fragmentary 
ancient inscriptions : in inscriptions of a siimlar kind similar 
formula'' recur, tlnis in decr(‘es of the Athenian people the 
formula “ resolvi^d by the peopdo ’’ constantly recurs , bo, if 
only a few' letters of the founida can be traced in what is 
plainly a decree, we can restore the missing letters with 
coniideuea In the same way., a custom consisting in the 

performance of a series of acts may be found amongst 

several peoples in its entirely, and may amorigBt another 
people only survive in a muiilaled form, and then we can 
infer with confiderjce that the missing acts also once formed 
part of tluB now fragmentary custom. 

It is deal, therefoio., that i-ie Comparative Method can 
only be properly emphiycd where the things compared 
resemble each other. If, then, w'e npply the Comparative 
Method k) religion, we Beeni to bt^. committed to the asBump- 
iio7i that all religions are alike — and tliot is a proposition to 
which no religious-minded person can be ex[)ectcd to assent, 
especially when some writer b apparently take it as self- 
evident tliat all religion is fetishism or animism or what not. 
Now, it is clear that the application of the Comparative 
r^iirtliod to religion does imply that rdigio .08 resemble one 
another, othei’wisc it would b** useless to compare them.. 
But it is also equfdl}' clear tha.t the use of tliC tlomparative 
Method implies that religions diO'er from one another, 
otherwise it Avould be nnnecessar} to <!om]>are ti<em. A 
bilingual inscri}.>tion (of Bufficient h ugti?) in bvvtli 
and some known language would settic iho j robhuii of Etrus- 
can: tlie resemblance in meaning would enabio u^' to compare 
the two languages together ; it is the didV^renceB winch make 
it necessary to have some such means of comparison, 
Uomparative anatomy would have no object if the structure 
of all animals were exactly alike. If there w ere no differences 
between languages, there would be no need of Comparative 
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Philology. And so it is precisely because religions do differ 
that the Comparative Method can be applied to them ; and 
the use of the method is a standing disproof of the idea that 
all religions are alike. 

The Comparative Method, then, can only be used where 
there are differences in the things compared. Indeed, we 
may go further, and say that it is for the sake of ascertaining 
these differences that the method is brought into use. Thus 
it is not the recurring formulae, the stereotyped official 
phrases, which are the interesting points in Athenian 
inscriptions, but their subject-matter in which they difier 
from each other and which is stucli mI for the light it throws 
on the history of Athens. The various Indo-European 
languages both resemble and differ from one another ; the 
resemblances are studied for the liglit which they throw on 
the differences, the differences are studied because in their 
explanation lies the key to the process by which the various 
languages all grew out of the common, original Aryan tongue. 
All growth consists in a series of changes, and the 
record of the successive differences is the history of the 
thing's growth. It was by a succession of changes in one 
direction that Italian was evolved out of Latin ; in another 
French, in another Spanish. The primitive custom which 
required vengeance to be taken for the murder of a kinsman 
appears in one form in the Corsican vendetta, in a more 
developed form in the Saxon demand for wer-geld, in a yet 
more developed form in the Athenian laws against murder, 
while in English Jaw the prosecution has been taken entirely 
out of the hands of the kin. Now, the stages by which the 
final form of this or any other institution was reached in any 
given country may all be recorded in the annals of that 
country, but if some are missing the Comparative Method 
warrants us in inferring tnat they were the same as those by 
which the same institution reached its final form in other 
countries. Thus by the Comparative Method we are enabled 
to apply the theory of evolution to the study of social 
institutions, and amongst others to the study of religious 
customs and institutions, on their social side. 

Here again, however, we are met with serious objections : 
evolution is the development of higher forms of life and 
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thought out of lower, monotheism is the highest form of 
religion, and therefore, on the general principles of evolution, 
must ha/e been the final form reached by a slow evolution 
from such lower stages as polytheism, fetishism, ancestor- 
worship, etc. They, therefore, who believe in the Bible must 
consider the very notion of evolution as essentially inapplicable 
to religion. Monotheism, according to Genesis, was revealed 
to begin with, and therefore cannot have been reached by a 
process of development. The truth was given to man at the 
beginning, and therefore cannot be the outcome of evolution. 
Every step taken in religion by man since Adam, if it was 
not in the right line of monotheism, must have been away 
from the truth of revealed religion ; the only evolution, 
the evolution of error. Mans imagination, when once it 
abandons the one guide, becomes the prey of all sorts of 
perversion, of the monstrous customs of heathendom, which 
it is useless to trace, as they lead only away from the truth, 
and are as irrational and as little to be heeded as the ravings 
of a mind distraught. 

The validity of this reasoning all depends upon the tacit 
assumption that evolution is the same thing as progress, 
whereas in point of fact evolution is universal, but progress 
is very rar^^ — the civilised peoples of the earth are less 
numevouB than the semi-civilised and uncivilised ; and of 
tne civilised themselves the progressive peoples are a 
minority. Institutions not only grow bin decay also, and 
decay as well as growth is a proce.ss of evolution. Florid art 
is evolved out of aomething siin})]er, but is not therefore 
superior to it. The Roman Empire was evolved out of the 
Roman Republic, and was morally a degeneration from it. 
The polytheism of hhrgii is not better, as religion, than that 
of Homer ; the polytheism of late Brahiairusm is certainly 
worse than that of the earlier periods. Therefore, to say 
that the only evolution in religion — except that which is on 
the lines of the Bible — is an evolution of error, may be 
quite true and yet not show that the idea of evolution is 
inapplicable to heathen religions. Their evolution may well 
have been, from the religious point of view, one long process 
of degeneration. Progress is certainly as exceptional in 
religion as in other things, and where it takes place must be 
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due to cixceptional causes. The study of heatlien religioas, 
therefore?, ou evoliiuonary principles, may throw some ligiit 
on true religion ; if we can ascertain the reasons why they 
have failed advance, we shall be able better to appreciate 
causes to which progress is really due. This, how^ewer, 
jissumes that it is possible? s(ucutifu>ally to ascertain the law 
of growth in tlic case of pagan religions ; and it may seem 
that the.}' are too hopelessly fallacloiiB, almost insane, in 
their perversions of the trvrth. But the study of fallacies is 
a part, and u vcr.y valviable part o"- logic. Even insanity lias 
its laws, and it is only f)y their discovery that the ivavlical 
man c^n hope to cure the mind diseased. And though the 
miaaii naiT has resmmees which the ph} si( ian has not, still it 
canmd. hiil help him if he starts with a knowledge of the 
savage's poiiit of vie w To lire necessity of such knov ledge for 

the iiiTssionary, no more eicHjuerd. testimony could be given than 
is afforded by the labour w inch nnssioriaries have bestowed 
on thf? study of naliv-e religiouB, and wh.ich provides most of 
the material for the hi>stnry of early forms of religion. 

To accept the principle, therefore, that religion is evolved, 
by no means pledgcB us to reject d priori and without 
examination the possibility tliat monotheism may have been 
the original redigion. N‘)r shall we so reject it here. Or. 
the other hand, a writer who approaches the history of 
religion from the anthropological standpoint cannot start by 
msummg that monotheism was the original religion. He 
must start from the facts provided by his science, namely, the 
religious customs and institutions of the various peoples of 
Hie world. And even so, he will not be able to wa:»rk back 
to the time of our first parents : antliropology carries us no 
further back than the jieriod jUxSt before the civilised races 
appear to our view. It is to this period, therefore, that 
primitive man/’ as he appears in these }>age8 iiereafter, 
belongs ; and, let it be liorue in mind, he is a hypatbesis, 
like the creatures which have left only a single bone, or a 
foot-print, behind — he is reconstructed from the traces he 
has left. He is iriventod to account for the features common 
to both civiliBcd man and existing s^ivages, or rather to tlieir 
ancestors^ He is not purely identical with the savage as he 
now exists, for the savage has existed for a long time, and 
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we cannot suppose witiiout change — indeed, he can be stiown 
to have retrograded in many ciises. Thus b»d,vveen “ primitive 
man '' and our first parents there is a wide gap , and the 
anthropologist standing on primitive man's side of the gidf 
cxjinot pretend to see or say with certainty what did or did 
not happen on the otlrir side. Science has not yet even 
settled ^the question whether man’s va-igin was monogenetie 
or polygene tic — though the balance of opinion seems inclined 
to settle in favour of- the former theoiy. 

Whether the anthropologist will fall back upon the Book 
of Genesis to assist him in his conjectures as to what happened 
before the earliest times on which his science has any clear 
light to throw, will depend upon the value lie assigns to 
Genesis, and the interpretation he puis upon it. Some 
w^riters argue that Genesis may be literally true, but it 
never says that religion was revealed. But it seems to me 
that the account in Genesis could never liavc been written 
except by one who believed (1) that monotheism was the 
original religion, (2) that there never was a time in the 
history of man wdien he was without religion, (3) that the 
revelation of Grd to man’s consciousness was immediate, 
direct, and carried conviction with it. Now, the fimt of 
these three te.nets is a point on wbicli wvc have already 
touched, and the discussion of which we shall take up again 
ia its proper place. The second is a proj>osition the falsity 
of whicli some writers have endeavoured to demonstrate by 
producing savage peoples alleged to Iiave no religious ideas 
whatever. This point we have no intention of discussing, 
because, as every anthropologist kiiow^s, it has now gone to 
the limbo of dead controversies. Writers approaching the 
subject from such different points of view as Professor 
Tylor, Max Muller, Ilatzel, de Quatrefages, Tide, Waitz, 
Gerland, Peschel, all agree that there are no races, however 
rude, which are destitute of all idea of religion. 

The third is a point which must receive rather fuller 
treatment here. To the religious- minded man, the existence, 
the personality of God and communion with Him, are facte 
of internal but immediate consciousnesa : he has as direct 
perception of the light of the soul as he has of «be light of 
the eye. To him, therefore, since God has never at any time 
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left Himself without a witness, it is perfectly natural that 
the same revelation, carrying conviction with it, should have 
been made to all men in all times. It is this 7evelation, 
this element in the common conscioiisness of all generations 
of men, which for him constitutes the continuity of religion. 
He is aware that the facts of ci^nsciousness receive very 
unequal degrees of attention ; the mind's eye can only be 
focussed on one spot in the field of consciousness at the same 
time, it is but on a chosen few of the mass of presentations 
flowing in upon the mind that attention can at any one time 
be concentrated. Indeed, the art of life consists in paying 
attention to the right things and neglecting the rest; and 
systematic inattention may be carried to such a point that 
in course of time the very roar of Niagara becomes, if not 
inaudible, at anyrate unnoticed. Here, then, we have the 
explanation of that slow process of religious degeneration — * 
due to prolonged and increasing distraction of attention — 
which is, as we have seen, one form of evolution. But as long 
as religion exists at all, in however degenerate a form, some 
faint consciousness of the fundamental facts must linger on — 
and it is that consciousness, attenuated as it may be, which 
constitutes that continuity without which there coxild be ilo 
evolution. If evolution takes place, something must be 
evolved ; and that something, as being continuously present 
in all the different stages, may be called the cojitinuum of 
religion. Whether the movement of religion be upwards or 
downwards, whether its evolution in any given case be a 
process of progress or of degeneration, it is by the contimium 
running through all its forms that the highest stages and 
the lowest are linked together. 

Now the existence of this continuum the historian of 
religion, if he is an evolutionist, has to accept. He is bound 
to assume its presence from the very beginning of the process 
of evolution — the process cannot begin without it. • The 
belief that the course of the world is directed by divine 
agency and personal will, is one the existence of which the 
historian, even if he could not explain it, would still be 
bound to assume. He is in exactly the same position as the 
physicist is. The physicist has to assiime the reality of the 
external world before he can show what consequences his 
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science can trace from the assumption ; but he knows that- 
some philosophers, e,g. Hume and Mil)» deny its reality ; and 
that no proof of its reality has been discovered which all 
philosophers accept. So, too, the historian of religion must 
assume the reality ot the facts of ihe religious consciousness 
to begin with, else he cannot explain the various forms they 
take in the course of their evolution, nor the various customs 
and institutions in which they find outward expression. But 
he knows that their reality is confidently denied as well as 
stoutly assailed. Further, it is clear that physical science 
cannot prove the existence of the external world ; if a 
physicist were to undertake to devise a chemical experiment 
which should prove or disprove the existence of matter, he 
Would show thereby that he had not got beyond the 
Johnsonian stage of the discussion. Physical science, being a 
body of inferences which flow from the assumption, cannot 
prove the assumption except by arguing in a vicious circle. 
So, too, the history of religion has to assume, it cannot prove 
or disprove, the reality of the facts of the religious conscious- 
ness. Perhaps another analogy may mo,ke this cleiirer. 

It is only by a slow process of accumulation that human 
knowledge has reached its present dimensimus ; t))e science 
of the modern savant has been evolved out of the errors oi 
the simple savage. But it would be obviously absurd, tlierc- 
fore, contemptuously to pooh-pooh the discoveries of modern, 
science as merely survivals of the old erroneous way of look- 
ing at the world. And it is equally fallacious to talk, as 
both friends and foes of religion do sometimes talk, as though 
the application of the theory of evolution to religion would 
reduce the higher forms of it to mere survivals of barbarivsrn, 
animism, and so on. The art of Phidias was "evolved out of 
sometlxing of which we may almost say that it w^as artistic 
only in intention ; but the man would be to be pitied who 
could see nothing in the highest art of Greece but survivals 
of a barbaric stage of carving. Art is a mode of expression, 
whereby the artist delivers himself of his message. Jt is 
common to both barbaric and civilised man ; and the inference 
is that it is neither peculiarly barbaric nor specifically civilised, 
but universally human. So, too, with religion as a form of 
thought, the perception of " the invisible things of Him 
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through the things that are made ; it is common both to 
barbaric and civilised man, but it is not therefore a barbaric 
form of thought; — rather it is a mode of cognition which is part 
of h liman, nature. The perfect beauty of fully-developed art 
is of course not present in its rude beginnings; but even th^ 
barbaric artist is feeling after the ioJeal if peradventure he 
may find it. 

In the case of science, the coniinv.um which, however fine 
and long drawn out, vet links the sava^nt to the savage, is 
their common belief in the uruforniity of Nat\ire. NoV, the 
savage doubtless often wrongly applies this belief. He 
sees uniformities wliere they do not exist, but we do not 
regard this as a proof that Nature is not uniform. He 
ascribes evcTils to thei?- wrong causes, but tliis does not shake 
our faith in the |)ro|)osition that every event has a cause. 
Scp, too, the lielief that all things are ruled by supernatural 
wuJl is not proved to be false because it is often wrongly 
applied. Wlien tlie history of religion has recorded all the 
wrong applications of the belief, th(i validity of the l>eiief has 
still to he tested on quite other grounds and with quite other 
tests by the philosophy of religion. The validity of the 
belief in the uniformity of Nature is in nowise affected liy 
the vast array of errors contained in the history of science. 
Unfortunately, though we all believe in the uniformity of 
Nature, as we all believe in the reality of the external world, 
there is no satisfactory way of proving eitlier to be true. 
The average man of science simply w^alks, and wisely walks, 
by faith in these matters; he takes it for granted that Nature 
is uuif'oT’m and that the external wmrld is real. And in 
religion trie average man may do worse than imitate the 
exauji le given him in science. It is the boast of science 
that it deals with things, not names ; that it proves everything 
by cx]>»'rienee, briiigs every proposition to tJie test of immediate 
consciousness. Religion has no other proof, no other test for 
its truths ; it is by his own experience a man proves the 
truth tliat blessed are the humble and meek ; it is by the 
test of immediate consciousiiess that he learns — if he does 
learn — teat (Jod '‘is not far from each one of us.” 
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OlITIilXK or 'nifi; AROUMENT 

TiIE savage imagines that even lifeless lliiiigR are animated 
by a will, a personality, a siririt, like his own ; and, wherever 
he gets his coucejition of the sejicrnatural from, to H(iine at 
least of the objects whicli suiround hiny and whicdi are 
supposed by him to he vemmal agf'ids, he ascribes super- 
natural pow'er (eh, iii. “ The Supernaturar’)- Some writers 
have imagiiK'd that theiv was a time iri the “prehistory’’ of 
man, when he could not tel! the natiiral from the s\:]iernatural, 
and that consequently magic existed first and religion was 
developed out of it. Put i.liis view seo’ms tn pioceed on a 
niisconception of the nature of SyrnjKithetic Magdc (oh. iv.). 
Be this as it may, it vvas natural that man should wish to 
establish friendly relations with some of these supernatural 
powers; and the wish seemed one ciuile possible to carry 
out, because he was in the habit of conrmunieating with 
certain beings, who, whether they [losscssed supernatural 
powers or not, at anyrate were spirits, namely, th(' souls of 
the departed (eh. v. “ .Life and Lieath ”). Put t’nis assume.s 
that ghosts, or at anyrate some ghosts, were .friendly to the 
living, and were loved by Uiem ; whereas it is sometimes 
maintained that all ghosts are. malevolent, and that, tfie coryvse- 
tahoo is a proof of the iiniver.sa! dread of the ghost. But 
when we examine the institution of taboo generally, we find, 
first, that taboo is transmissible (':.o. the moiirner is as 
dangerous as the corpse he ha.s touebed), and m xt, that its 
transraissibility implies no hostility — the mouriicr is as 
dangerous to those he loves as to those he hates (ch, vi. 
“ Taboo its, Transmissibility ”). Taboo is not fear of " the 
clinging ghost” nor of any physical emanation, but is the 
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conviction that there are certain things which must — abso- 
lutely, and not on grounds of experience or “unconscious 
utility'* — be avoided (cK vil “Things Taboo”). 
categorical imperative “ Thou shalt not — ” which is the first 
form assumed by the sense of social and moral obligation and 
by religious commandments (ch. vik “Taboo, Morality and 
Religion ”). 

Primitive man, then, feeling it both necessary and possible 
to establish permanent friendly relations with some of the 
supernatural powers by which he was surrounded, proceeded 
to do so. He not only ascribed to natural objects a personality 
like his own ; he also noticed that, as men were organised in 
kins (clans and families), so natural objects grouped them- 
selves in natural kinds (genera and species). And as alliances 
between human kins were formed by means of the blood- 
covenant which made all the members of the two contracting 
tribes blood-brothers, so he proceeded to make a blood-covenant 
between a human kind and an animid species. This is 
Totemism (ch. ix.). We may not be able to say d priori 
why he chose animals first rather than any other natural 
kind, but the hypothesis that he did so is the one which 
alone, or best, accounts for the facts to be explained, and 
therefore may be taken as a working hypothesis. It accounts 
for animal worship, for the animal or semi-animal form of 
many gods, for the “association ” of certain animals with certain' 
gods, for “sacred” and for “unclean” animals, and for the 
domestication of animals (ch. x. “Survi%"als of Totemism”), It 
also accounts for the altar and for the idol (ch. xi. “ Animal Sacri- 
fice : The Altar ”), and for animal sacrifice and for the sacra- 
mental meal (ch. xii. “Animal Sacrifice: The Sacramental Meal”). 

Thus far we have been dealing wuth public worship, to 
which the itidividaal was admitted, not on his private merits, 
but because he was a member of the tribe which had a 
blood-covenant with a totem-species. If the individual, 
however, wished to commend himself specially to supernatural 
protection, there \vere two ways in which he might do so, 
one illicit and one licit. He might address himself to one 
of the supernatural powers which had no friendly relations 
with his own tribe or any other — which was no “ god ” — and 
this was in itself a suspicious way of proceeding, which the 
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community resented, and if harm came of it, visited with 
punishment (ch. xiii. “ Fetishism "). Or he might, with the 
approva^ of the community, and by the intermediation of 
the priest, place his family or himselt under the immediate 
protection of one of the community's gods. In any case, 
however, licit or illicit, the ritual adopted was copied from 
that ODserved by the community in approaching its gods 
(ch. xiv. Family Gods and Guardian Spirits Like all 
other private cults, the worship of ancestors was modelled 
on the public worship of the community ; and as the family 
is an institution of later growth than the tribe or clan, the 
worship of family ancestors is a later institution than the 
worship of the tribal god (ch. xv. ‘‘Ancestor Worship"). 

We now return to public worship. Species of trees and 
plants might be, and w'ere, taken for totems, as well as 
species of animals. This led to the domestication of plants. 
Another result was that bread (or maize) and wine came to 
furnish forth the sacramental meal in the place of the body 
and blood of the animal victim hitherto sacrificed (ch. xvi. 
“ Tree and Plant Worship "). The breeding of cattle and 
cultivation of cereals made man more dependent than here- 
tofore on the forces of nature (conceived by him as super- 
natural powers), and led him to worship them with the same 
ritual as he had worshipped his plant or animal totems 
(ch. xvii. “ Nature Worship "). Agriculture made it possible 
to relinquish a wandering mode of existence for settled life ; 
and settled life made it possible for neighbouring tribes to 
unite in a larger political whole, or “ state.” But this 
political union involved a fusion of cults, and that fusion 
might take one of two forms : if the resemblance between 
the gods worshipped by the two tribes was close, the two 
gods might come to be regarded as one and the same god ; 
if not, the result was polytheism (ch. xviii. “ Syncretism and 
Polytheism ”). In either case the resulting modifications in 
the tribal worship required explanation, and were explained, 
as all things were explained by primitive man, by means of 
a myth (ch. xix. “ Mythology ”). Myths were not the work 
of priests — that is but a form of the fallacy that the priest 
made religion, the truth being that religion made the priest 
(ch. XX. “ Priesthood ”). 
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Sometimes the next life was conceived as a continuance 
of this life, under slightly changed and less favourable 
conditions (ch. xxi. “The Next Life”). Sometime^, by a 
developTuent of the belief that man after death assumed the 
form of liis totem, it was conceived as a transmigration of the 
soul (cli. xxii. ^‘ The Transmigration of y«ou]s Neither belief, 
however, proved permaneutly satisfactory to the religious con- 
sciousness ; and in tlie sixth century b.c. the conviction spread 
from Semitic peoples to Greece, that future^happiness dej ended 
on CGI am union with (some) God in this life by means of a 
.sacrament, and consisted in contiiuied communion after deatli 
(cb. xxiii. “ The Mysteries ”). In Greece, this belief was 
dilfused especially by the Eleusiniau Mysteries (ch. xxiv. “ The 
EleuBinia 

There retuains the question, what we are to suppose to 
have been the origin of Monotheism (the subject of oh. xx v.), 
on which will depend largely our theory of the Evolution of 
Belief (discussed in ch, xxvi.). 



CTIAPTEK III 


THE SUPEKNATHRAL 

There are no savages in existence to wliorn t]je use of 
implements and the art of making lire are unknown ; and 
vast as is the antiquity of the earliest remains of man, they 
do not take us back to a time when he was ignorant of 
the art of making either fire or stone-implementB. It is 
therefore mere matter of speculation whetlier there ever was 
such a period of ignorance. It was mans physical inferiority 
to his animal competitors in the struggle for existence which 
made it necessary that he should equip himself with artificial 
weapons, if he was to survive ; and the dihieulty of main- 
taining existence under the most favourable natural conditions 
is so great for the savage even now, when fie has fire and 
tools at his command, tliat we may imagine he could not, in 
*the beginning, have long survived without them, if at all. 
But as there must have been one weapon which was the 
first to be made, one fire which was the first ever kindled, 
we must either infer that for a time man was without fire 
and without implements, or else we must assign this discovery 
to some hypothetical, half-human ancestor of man. Which- 
ever was the case, whether there was ever or never such a 
period of human ignorance, the object of this chapter is to 
argue that from the beginning man believed in a supernatural 
spirit (or spirits) having affinity with his own spirit and 
having power over him. It is of course only with the 
existence of this belief that a liistory of religion has to do. 
Its validity falls to be discussed by the philosophy of religion. 

Thanks to the assiduous labours of a long line of men of 
science, the laws of nature have been so exactly laid down, 

and the universe works with such regularity nowadays, that 

16 
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It is difficult even to conceive a time when there were no 
natural laws. And yet to him who knows not the law of a 
thing 8 movements, the thing’s behavioui is as though it had 
no law, for ex hy^wihesi he does nut know ^hat it will do 
next. If, then, we suppose a time when no natural laws had 
as yet been discovered, all things then must have ajipeared 
to happen at haphazard ; and primitive man’s experience 
must have consisted of a stream of events as disjointed and 
diaconiiected as the successive incidents in o. dream So 
^schylus describes the condition of men before Prometheus : 

OL irpoiTa fltv ^X€1TOVT€S €^\frTOV fXaTTJVt 
k\vOPT€£ OVK ^KOVOPf aW' OP€lpdT(OP 

aXLyKioL pop(f)atat rov fiaKpov ^lov 
€<jnipov €tKrj ndvra. 


Of what might happen in those early days, when nature 
had but few laws to obey and obeyed them by no means 
uniformly, we have fortunately plenty of contemporary 
evidence : the fairy tales which were composed in the infancy 
of the human race, and are still the delight of childhood, 
faithfully reflect what actually happened in the daily life of 
primitive man. The proof of this statement is the fact that 
for savages now existing the incidents of which fairy tales 
are made up, and which seem to us most extravagant and 
supernatural, are matters of ordinary if not everyday 
occurrence. The transformation of men into beasts and 
vice versd is not only believed to take place, but is actually 
witnessed by savages, and in the case of witches has been 
proved in many an English court of law. “ The Jacoons 
believe that a tiger in their path is invariably a human 
enemy who assumes by sorcery the shape of the beast to 
execute his vengeance or malignity. They assert that, invari- 
ably before a tiger is met, a man has" been seen or might 
have been seen to disappear in the direction from which 
the animal springs. In many cases the metamorphosis they 
assert has plainly been seen to take place” (Cameron). 
The Bushmans say their wives can change themselves into 
lions and so get food for the family (Anderson). Even in 
Europe, a woman still (1860) living in Kirchhain changed 
herself not long ago into a wolf, and scratched and tore a 
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girl going across the fields (Miihlhausen). The giant " who 
had no heart in his body,” and was invulnerable and 
because he* had deposited his heart or soul in a safe pLice, 
was but doing what the Minahassa of Celebes do whenever 
they move into a new house : “ A priest collects the souls of 
the whoie family in a bag, and after-wards restores them to 
their owners, because tlie moment of entering a new house 
is supposed to be fraught with supernatural danger.” ^ 

The helplessness of primitive man set down in the midst 
of a universe of which he knew not the laws, may |:)erbap.s be 
brought home to tlie mind of modern inrtn, if we compare the 
universe to a vast workshop* full of the most various and 
highly-complicated machinery working at full speed. The 
machinery, if properly handled, is capable of piroducing every- 
thing that the heart of primitive man can wish for, -but also, 
if he sets hand to the wrong part of the macliinery, is capable 
of whirling him off between its wheels, and crushing and 
killing him in its inexorable and ruthless movement Further, 
primitive man cannot decline to submit himself to the perilous 
test : he must make his expieriments or perish, and even so 
his survival is conditional on his selecting the right part of 
the machine to handle. Nor can he take his own time and 
study the dangerous mechanism long and carefully before 
setting bis hand to it : his needs are pressing and hia action 
must be immediate. 

It was therefore often at tlie actual cost and always at 
the danger of his life that primitive man purchased that 
working knowledge of the laws of nature and the properties of 
matter, without which modern man could never iiave acquired 
either the theoretic science or the material comfort which he now 
enjoys. But if modern man ow’es his science and his comfort 
to primitive man, primitive man in his turn owes his pre- 
servation in his perilous quest to a gift by the power of which 
mankind has conquered the material universe ; that gift is the 
faith in the uniformity of nature, the belief that what has 
once happened will in similar circumstances ' happen again. 
The existence ot this belief in the earliest times is a matter 
susceptible of easy defnonstration,^and is of some importance 
for the history of religion. It is important, because when it 
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is overlooked we are liable to fall into the error of imagining 
that there was H time when man did not distinguish between 
the natnr^ and the supernatural. This error may take the 
form of saying either that to primitive man nothing was 
supernatural or that everything was supernatural Notlring, 
it may te^said, was supernatural, fbr, as in a dream the most 
incongruous and impossible incidents are accepted by the 
dreamer as perfectly natural, and' are only recognised as 
surprising and impossible when we wake and reflection them, 
so events which are seen by civilised man to be incredible 
and impossible are to primitive man matters of everyday 
occurrence, and are perfectly natural. On the other hand, 
it is said that, when no natural laws are known there can be 
no natural and necessary sequences of events, and everything 
therefore is supernatural According to this view, primitive 
man lived in a state of perpetual surprise : he marvelled 
every time he found that water was wet, he was racked with 
anxiety every time he went to bed lest the sun should not 
rise the next day, and he was filled with grateful astonishment 
when he found that it did rise. But this view, sufficiently 
improbable in itself, must be rejected for two reasons : first, 
the very animals have, for instance, their lairs and their 
customary drinking-places to which they resort in full con- 
fidence that they will find them where they were before ; and 
we cannot rate the intelligence of primitive man so far berlow 
that of the animals, as to imagine that he was ever in doubt 
whether, for instance, water would slake his thirst, or food 
appease his appetite. Next, it is a fact of psychology that 
the native tendencj of the human mind to believe that what 
has once happened will happen again is so strong that, until 
experience has corrected it, a single occurrence is sufficient to 
create an expectation of recurrence : the child to whom you 
have given sweetmeats once, fully expects sweetmeats from 
you at your next meeting. 

We may then regard it as certain that from the 
beginning there were some sequences of phenomena, . some 
laws which man had observed, and the occurrence of which 
he tool^ as a matter of course and regarded as natural Or 
putting ourselves at the practical point of view — the only 
point of view which could exist for primitive man in his 
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strenuous and unrelaxing struggle for existence — we may 
say that he discovered early how to set going certain 
portions of the mechanism of nature to further his own 
private ends, and tliat he felt neither surprise nor latitude 
when the machinery produced its usual results. It was 
when the machinery did '^ot produce its usual results that 
he was astonished — when it produced nothing or produced 
something the opposite of what he expected — when, for 
instance,, the cool w^atdr which ^foretimes had refreshed his 
limbs gave him, in his heated condition, erysipelas. And as 
at the present day man takes to himself the credit of his 
good actions and throws the blame of the bad on circum- 
stances — over which he had no control — so we may be sure 
that primitive man took to himself tlie credit of his 
successful attempts to work the mechaiiisin of nature for his 
own advantage, but whsn the machinery did not work ho 
ascribed the fault to some overruling, si^^y^niatural power. 
In fine, where tlic natural ended, the supernatural began. 
I^w’s on which man could count and sofiiienccs which he 
habitually initiated and controlled were natural. It was the 
violation of these sequences and the frustration of his 
expectations by which tlie belief in supernatural power was 
not created but was first called forth. ^ That tliis was the 
first and earliest way in which man's attention was directed 
to the supernatural is probable, because his earliest inductions 
were necessarily framed on a narrow basis of experience, and 
consequently must soon liave bi(jken down. He must 
therefore from the begintiirg have been brought to confront 
a mysterious power whio!^ was beyond both his calculation 
and his control. In tlic next place, tlie shock of surprise 
with which he witnessed the violation of his expectations 

^ Since writing the above, I find Wait:-! says ' Introdu^'tion to AntkropoloQif^ 
p. 368 ) “that wliich regnlarly and pf-i ioUically rr-curs passrs by nnheeded, 
because, being expotlcd and anticipated, be (primitive man) is not obstructed 
in his {)ath ” ; and that Major Ellis {TAii-spral.iny; p Ct), quoting this 

passage from Waitz, says: “Hence the rising and the setting of the sun and 
moon, the periodical recurrence of the latter, the succt^.-sion of day by night, 
etc., have excited no speculation in the mind of the Negro of the Gold Coast. 
None of the heavenly bodies are worshipped ; they are too distant to be selected 
as'objects of veneration ; and the very regularity of their appearance^impres.ses 
him lesa than t^e evidences of power and motion exhibited by rivet. s, the sea, 
•torms, landslips, etc.*’ , 
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was as great as that with which -vilised man would witnesB 
the unaccountable suspension or inversion of what he con- 
sidered a law of nature ; for the tenacity with which a belief 
is held does not vary with the reasonableness of the belief 
or the amount of evidence for it; but, on the contrary, those 
people are usually most confident m their opinions who have 
the least reason to be so. Again, it will hardly be doubted 
that, when primitive man found his most reasonable and 
justifable expectations (as they appeared to him) irustrated 
in a manner for which he could not account or find any 
assignable cause, the feeling thus aroused in him. would be 
that which men have always experienced wdien they have 
found themselves confronted by what they deemed to be 
supernatural. At all times the supernatural has been the 
miraculous, and the essence of miracle has been thought to 
bo the violation of natural law. Even where ther is no 
violation of natural laws, meti may be profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that they are in the hands of an 
inscrutable, overruling, and supernatural power. To awaken 
this ponviction it is only neGOSsary that their reasonable '' 
expectations should bo disappointed in some striking way, as, 
for instance, by the triumph of the ungodly or the undeserved 
sufiering of the innocent. In fine, to be convinced of the 
existence of the supernatural, it is sufficient that than should 
realise his helplessness. 

When, however, primitive man realised that he was in 
the hands, at anyrate occasionally, of a mysterious and 
supernatural power, it was inevitable' that he should cast 
about for some means of entering into satisfactory relations 
with that power. We shall have to consider hereafter what 
were the conditions wfiich governed and directed his first 
attempts ; here, however, we may note two things, The 
first is, that it is not always necessarily to the disadvantage 
but sometimes to the advantage of man that his reasohable 
expectations may he miraculously disappointed — in other 
words, the beli^ in the supernatural is not necessarily or 
exclusively the outcome of fear. Thus “ tradition says that 
the people of Gape Coast first discovered the existence oi 
Djwi-j’almu [the local deity of Connor's Hill] from the 
great loss which .the Ashantis experienced at this spot 
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during their attack on Cape Coast on the 11th of July 1824. 
The slaughter was ^so great and the repulse of the Ashantis 
so complete, that the Fantis, accustomed to see their foes 
carry everything before them, attributed the unusual result 
of tfte engagement to the assistance of a powerful local god/' 
and they set up a cult accordingly.’ The Kaffirs of Natal 
make thankofferings and express gratitude to the spirits for 
blessings received thus : “ This kraal of yours is good ; 
you have made it great. I see around me many children ; 
you have given me them. You have given me many cattle. 
You have blessed me greatly. Every year I wish to be thus 
blessed. Make right everything at the kraal. I do not 
wish any omens to come. Grant that no one may be sick 
all the year.'"^ In fine, as Mr. Clodd says, in primitive 
rt ligion there is an adoration of the great and bountiful as 
well as a sense of the maleficent and fateful/' ^ 

The second thing to notice is that, as it was owing to 
man's physical helplessness in his competition with his 
animal rivals that he was compelled to exercise his intellect 
lu order to survive in the struggle for existence, so it was 
In's intellectual helplessness in grappling with the forces of 
nature which led him into the way of religion; and as it was 
bis intellectual faculties wliich gave him the victory over his 
rnmal comr ‘titors, so it was the strength drawn by him 
from his religious beliefs that gave him the courage to face 
laid conquer the mysterious forces which beset him. 

AssuTxaiig, then, that from tlm beginning man was com- 
pelled from time to time to recognise the existence of a 
supernatural power intei'vening unaccountably in his affairs 
and exercising a mysterious control over* his destinies, we 
have yet to inquire how be came to ascribe this supernatural 
power to a s^pirit having affinity with his own. Nov/,, lavages 
all the world over believe th^t not only animals and plants 
but inanimate tilings also posse.ss life; and the inference 
f/hat whatover moves has life, tiiocgh luistalion, is so natural, 
that we have no difficulty in under: -tarKling hov/ the sliding 
etream ^lud the leaxiing flame may ).>e considered to be 
veritably living things. But savages also reg<ird mptionlesB 

' KUi3, Tnhi' speaking Peoples^ 40. * Shoifter. Kafirs of Natal , 16C, 

Myths and Dreams, 114, 
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objects as possessing life; and this, too, is liard to 
understand : the savage who falls and cuts himself on a 
jagged rock ascribes the wound to the action of the rock, 
which he therefore regards as a living thing. In this case 
there is actual physical motion, though the motion is the 
man’s. In other cases the mere "movement of attention’^ 
by which an object was brought within the field of conscious- 
ness would suffice to lend the thing that appearance of 
activity which alone was required to make it a thing of life. 
Then, by a later process of reasoning, all things would be 
credited with life ; we talk of a rock “ growing ” (i.e, projecting) 
out of the ground, the peasant believes that stones actually 
grow ” (i,e, increase), and as it is from the earth that all 
things proceed, the earth must be the source of all life, and 
therefore herself the living mother. In fine, all changes 
whatever in the universe may be divided into two 'Classes, 
those which are initiated by man and those which are not ; 
and it was inevitable from the first that man should believe 
the source and cause of the one class to be Will, as he knew 
it to be th(i cause and source of the other class o.f changes. 

All the many movements, then, and changes which are 
perpetually taking place in the world of things, were explained 
by primitive man on the theory that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was animated by a 
life and will like his own — in a word (Dr. Tylor’s word), on 
the theory of animism. But the activity of natural pheno- 
mena as thus explained neither proceeds from nor implies 
nor accounts for belief in the supernatural. This may easily 
be made clear. Primitive man’s theory, his animism, con- 
sists of two parts : the facts explained and the explanation 
given — and in neither is anything supernatural involved. 
Not in the facts explained, for the never-hasting, never- 
resting tlow of the stream, for instance, was just as familiar 
and must have seemed just as "natural” to primitive as 
to civilised man : there was nothing swj^miatural in such 
activity. But neither was the cause 'to wliich he ascribed 
this activity supernatural ; for the cause assigned was a will 
which, .being exactly like his own, had nothing unusual, 
mysterious, or supernatural about it ; for we mus\; remember 
two things, t’st. that for the average mind "explanation” 
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means likening the thing to be explained to smnetitdiig 
already familiar, and next» that the familiar, which often 
most needs to be explained, is usually supposed to require 
no explanation and to have nothing miraculous in it 

If, then, for the phrase “ life and will ” we substitute the 
word “ spirit,” and say thu.t in the view of primitive man all 
things wuich possessed (or seemed to him to possess) activity 
were animated by spirits, we must also add that those spirits 
were no"^ in themselves supernatural spirits. They only 
became so when mam was led to ascribe to them that super- 
natural power which he had already found to exercise an 
unexpected and irresistible control over his destiny* Ihe 
immediate causes of this identification are easily conjectured. 
When a startling frustration of man s calculations brought 
home to him the existence of an overruling power, man 
would, as has been already said, eventually cast about for 
means of entering into relations with that power. The first 
thing to do for this purpose necessarily was to locate the 
power; and when primitive man was on the look-out for 
some indication as to the place of origin whence this power 
emanated, it would not be long before he found what he was 
on the watch for. In some cases the indications would be so 
^ear that the identiiioation would be immediate and indubit- 
able ; the erysipelas which was the result of bathing when 
overheated would be regarded as due to the supernatural 
power of the water-spirit, and was so interpreted by an 
Australian black-man. In other cases a longer process of 
induction would be required ; the Peruvian mountaineer of 
the time of the Incas, who fell ill when he had to descend 
into the unhealthy valleys, ascribed his sickness to the super- 
natural power of the sea, for it was only when he was in 
sight of the §ea that he was ill. 

In this way the notion of supernatural power, which 
originally was purely negative and manifested itself merely 
in suspending or counteracting the uniformity of nature, 
came to have a positive content. A natural agent, such as 
the river-spirit, which at first confined its energies to the 
production of its ordinary operations, namely, the ceaseless, 
pauseless motion of the river, was eventually inveSted with 
the supernatural power, transcending its natural sphere of 
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operation, of violating the lavra of nature, and producing, say, 
sickness. But when once one exceptional action of the river- 
^spirit had been put down as the outcome of supernatural 
power, then, in course of time even its ordinary operation 
and the customary flow of the water would also come to "be 
regarded as having a supernatural cause, and as being the 
manifestation, pot merely of a spirit, but of a supeniatural 
spirit. Thus in course of time all tho phenomena of nature, 
even the discharge of the storm-cloud ‘und the movement of 
the stars in tlieir courses, came to be regarded as due to 
supernatural power. 

To some readers tliis account of the conception of the 
supernatural may, perhaps, seem to be an inversi6n of the 
real process by which the conception was developed. Surely, 
it will be said, the characteristic mark of things supernatural 
is that they ore things which it is beyond the power gl man 
to perform or to control, and from the very beginning he 
must have learnt, by painful experience of the elements, that 
he could not control the drenching temj>e8t or command the 
scorching sun. To this the reply is that primitive man for 
long did not believe that these elemental phenomena w^ere 
beyond his control ; of which the proof is that at the present 
day many savages are in the habit of making rain to fall, the 
wind to blow, or the sun to stand still ; and they do not 
consider the power of producing these results to be super- 
natural In Africa rain-makers are to be found in most 
negro villages, and their reputation and even their lives 
depend upon their success in making it. In the Isle of Man 
there were, and in the Shetlands there still are, old women 
who make a livelihood by selling Winds to seamen. The 
Australian black-fellow, in order that he may not be late for 
supper, will delay you the setting of the sun. These results 
are admittedly obhiined by means of Sympathetic Magic. 
But whether sympathetic “ magic — a question - begging 
epithet. — has anything superriatuml about it, we have to 
ua quire. 

The inquiry has a special interest for the liistory of 
leiigiotL because, accoiditig to a not vincoiumon view, all 
religiou has been developed out of magic ^ tlie pnest has been 
evolved out of the sorcerer, the idol is but an elaborated 
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* fefci&h, Oa this theory the distinctioa between the natural 
and the supernatural was known to primitive man; things 
natural were things which men did, things supernatural were 
things which the gods did, e.g. causing ram or sunshine. 
But the distinction between men and gods, according to this 
theory, was somewhat blurred, because man also by means of 
magic art could do things supernatural, and even constrain 
the gods to work his will. Gradually, however, he learned 
that his powers were not supernatural, and that he could not 
use force to the gods, but must persuade them by prayer and 
sacrifice to grant his washes. Then to attempt the super- 
natural by means of magic became an invasion of the divine 
prerogative, and the priest was differentiated by his orthodoxy 
from the sorcerer. Thus, according to this view, divine 
power and magic were originally identical, and the early 
history of religion consists in the differentiation of the two, 
and the partial triumph of the former. 

But there are reasons for hesitating to accept, this view, 
and for believing, first, that religion and magic had different 
origins, and were always essentially distinct from one another ; 
next, that the belief in the supernatural was prior to the 
belief in magic, and that the latter whenever it sprang up 
was a degradation or relapse in the evolution of religion. In 
this discussion everything turns on the recognition of the 
difference between the negative and the positive a*spects of 
the supernatural : the negative aspect of supernatural power 
becomes manifest to the mind of man in any striking violation 
of that uniformiiy in nature which it is the inherent tendency 
of man to count uTK>n with confidence ; the positive aspect 
of supernatural power is later displayed to man's coiisciouB- 
ness as the cause of the ordinary and familiar phenomena of 
nature. Now, the very essence of t'ne conception of the 
supernatural in its negative aspect is that it is a phwer which 
mysteriously overrides and overturns the best founded iiirinau 
expectations, some times to man's disappointment, sometimes 
to his more agreeable surprise. 

rroWal 

ura,\\(.i rV aeW/rTtov KpaivoiffTi. 0€(n' 

Kin rn HoKTjOh^r* v\>k crfXifflrl??;, 

TuiV ir6pOV Ifi'pt 
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So far, then, as man was under the dominion of this conception 
of the supernatural, he could not possibly believe that he 
himself was in possession of supernatural power, or that he 
was on a level with the wielders of it. And if, as we have 
seen reason to believe, this the negative phase of the super- 
natural dawned upon the mind of /man before the positive, 
then man could not have begun by thinking himself equal to 
or more powerful than h’s gods. In fine, the power of the 
supernatural was from the beginning conceived as something 
different in kind from any power exercised by man. 

Next, as has already been urged, the regular and familiar 
phenomena of nature, such as the shining of the sun and the 
descent of rain, were not at first regarded as supernatural, 
nor was it the observation of such familiar facts which could 
have stimulated the sentiment of the supernatural into 
activity. Even when these phenomena were attributed (as 
probably from the beginning they were attributed) to the 
agency of indwelling spirits, and when material objects were 
regarded as living things, those living things and those 
indwelling spirits were not at first regarded as mpermiximl 
beings. Consequently, when man attempted; as undoubtedly 
at first he did attempt, to make rain or sunshine, he was not 
conscious, of attempting anything supernatural. He could 
not know A 'priori and at the beginning what series of 
changes it was possible for man to initiate and what not, 
what effects in nature it was and what it was not possible 
for man to produce. It was only by trying all things that 
he could learn* that not all things were possible for man ; and 
it was only when he had learned that lesson that he could 
extend the denotation of the term ** supernatural so as to 
include in it “ things impossible for man.” It was only after, 
making many experiments that he learned ‘that the power to 
stay the sun or to make the wind to cease was supernatural 
He could not therefore have known whilst making his 
experiments, that he was attempting the supernatural The 
conclusion that the things attempted were supernatural was 
the consequence of his attempts, and was the very opposite 
of the idea with which he started. 

Finally, the nieana by which the savage attempts to 
produce fesults which we should but which he does not 
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consider to be superhuman, are not regarded by him as 
supernatural. He does not imagine that he possesses super- 
natural power. His sympathetic magie is but one brancbi 
of his science, and is not different in kind from the rest He 
neither produces, in his opinion, supernatural results nor uses 
supernatural means to produce what he effects. Sympathetic 
magic was not in the beginning identical with the super- 
natural, nor was the conception of the latter evolved out of 
or differentiated from the former. But perhaps we had 
better devote a separate chapter to the establishment of 
this point. 



CHAPTER- IV 


SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 

The law of continuity holds not only in Bcience but of 
science. It is true nob only of the subject-matter with 
which science deals, but of evolution of science itself. 
The assured triumphs of modern science are linked to the 
despised speculations of the savage by a chain which may be 
ignored but cannot be snapped ; for, in the first place, though 
the mass of observed facts which the modern investigator has 
at his command is greater than that which was at the disposal 
of the ancient student of nature, the accumulation has been 
gradual; and, in' the next place, the foundation, the principle, and 
the methods of savage logic and scientific logic are identical' 
The foundation of both logics is the same, for it is the 
nniformity oi nature. What reason we have for believing 
that nature is uniform is a matter much disputed by 
ph0osopl>er8. The ctruse of the belief, the inherent tendency 
of the human mind to expect similar sequences or coexist- 
eixce.’ti ill similar conditions, was as strong in primitive 
man as in the modern mva?it ; and the savage not only 
expects a c^vuse to produce its effect, but also holds with 
Mill that a single instance of the production of a phenomenon 
by a given anlecedent is enough to warrant the belief that it 
will always tend to be produced by that antecedent. Thus, 
“ the king of the Koussa Kaffirs having br9ken off a piece of 
a stranded anchor died soon afterwards, upon which all the 
Kaffirs lookei] upon the anchor as alive, and saluted it 
respectfully whenever they passed near it.”* 

^ See Foil Lryre, ii. 2, 220, F. B. Jevous, “ Report on Greek Mythology*' 
(June 1891 j. 

of Cirihcaiiimj 18S. 
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, > Here the Kaffirs’ error consisted in jumping to the 
conclusion that the molestation of the anchor was the cause 
of the Ijing’s death; and as ilfis against this class of error 
that the inductive^ methods are designed to guard, the reader 
may be tempted to imagine that it is in the ignorance of 
those methods that the difference between savage and scientific 
logic consists. But the reader would be mistaken. The 
savage has not indeed formulated the methods, but he uses 
them all to distinguish the antecedent which is the cause 
from the other antecedents which have nothing to do with 
the effect under investigation. Thus the Peruvian mountaineers 
mentioned in the last chapter, who observed that a certain 
kind of illness befell them whenever they were in sight of the 
sea, were usings the Method of Agreement in inferring that the 
sea-spirit was the cause of that particular kind of illness. 
The.. Method of Difference, according to which, if the intro- 
duction of a new antecedent into a set of conditions already 
known is immediately followed by the emergence of a new 
effect, the new antecedent may be regarded as the cause of 
the new effect, is employed by the Dusuns in Borneo, who, 
according to Mr, Hatton {North Borneo, 233^), “attribute 
anything — whether good or bad, lucky or unlucky — that 
happens to them to something novel which has arrived in 
their country. For instance, my living in Kindram has 
caused the intensely hot weather we have experienced of 
late.” The Method of Concomitant Variations agaiif plays a 
large part in savage logic. According to this method, things 
which vary together are causally related to one another, or, 
vice versd, things which are related together vafy ^together. 
Hence the world-wide belief that, if the naVi-parings or the 
cut hair of a man pass into, the possession of an enemy, the 
enemy can injure the man ; and hence, too, the equally wide- 
spread custom of burying hair or nail-parings, or otherwise 
placing them beyond reach of an enemy. The shadow, 
the image, the picture, and the name of a man are closely 
related to him ; and therefore as they are treated so will 
he suffer. Henoe the witch could torture her victim by 
roasting or wounding a waxen image of him. The savi^e 
declines *yto be sketched or ‘ photographed for ’ the same 
* Quoted ill G. B. i. 174. 
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reason ; ^ the ancient Egyptian secured happiness hereafter by 
having his tomb filled with pictures representing him engaged 
in his favourite occupations and surrounded by luxury^ wounds 
inflicted on the shadow or thefoot-pi ints of a man will take effect 
on him ; savages frequently keep their names a profound secret, 
and the safety and inviolability of thj citv of Eome depended 
on --the secrecy observed as to the name of its tutelar/ deity. 
If the connection required by the method does not exist, then 
it must be artificially created, as it easily may he : the 
Ephesians placed their city under the protection of Artemis 
by connecting the city and the temple with a rope seven 
furlongs long. But the best exemplification of the savage 
application of the Method of Concomitant Variations is the 
waxing and the waning of the moon, with which the growth 
and decay of all sorts of sub-lunar objects, plants, and 
animals, things animate and inanimate, are associated ; ^nd if 
the reader is inclined to smile at the obvious folly and 
puerility of the savage, let him remember that the weather 
is still supposed, by educated people, to vary with the changes 
of the moon ; and that as to the influence of her phases 
on vegetation and the advisability of sowing on a waxing 
moon, the founder of inductive logic, Bacon himself, thought 
there was something in it : “ videmus enim in plantationiljus 
ct insitionibus setatum lunae observationes non esse res omnino 
frivolas {De Aitg, Scient, iii. 4). So thin are the partitions 
between savage and scientific logic. 

The principle of induction, again, is the same in the logic 
of the savage and the savant. That principle is the principle 
of similarity in difl’erence. Whether the induction be an 
inference from particulars to particulars or to universals, it 
proceeds from similars to similars, and would be impossible if 
similar cases did not recur in experience. In such an indue- 

^ “AVhen Dr. Catat and his companions, MM. Maistre and Foncart, Trcre 
exploring the Bara country on the west coast of Madagascar, the people 
suddenly became hostile. On the previous day, the travellers, not without 
difficulty, had photographed the royal family, and now found themselves 
accused of taking the souls of the natives with the object of selling them when 
they returned to France. Denial was of no avail ; following the custom of the 
Malagas »ys, they were compelled t9 catch the souls, which were then put into a 
basket and oudered by Dr. Catat to^return to their respective owners.’*^ 

* folk DjTc, vi. 1. 75, from the Times of March 24, 1891. 
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tion, for instance, as that Socrates and Plato are mortal, 
therefore Aristotle is mortal, it is because Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotlq resemble each other in being men that we can infer 
that they also resemble each other in being mortal. They also 
resemble each other in other points, e.g, in being Greeks and 
philosophers, etc., and differ from each other, e,g. in size and 
weight , but these points of resemblance and difference domot 
affect the question : it is not because they were Greeks 
that they died, and their differences in physical characteristics 
did not exempt any of them from the common doom. These 
irrelevant points, therefore, have to be set aside, or, in 
technical language, “abstracted," and the result ,of the 
abstraction is that we are enabled to assert the coexistence 
of the two qualities of humanity and mortality. Now the 
savage also is capable of abstract ideas and of asserting their 
coexistence. He recognises the hardness of some substances 
and the scent of others, and he wears a ring of iron in order 
that it may impart its quality of hardness to his body, as he 
might wear a flower for the sake of its scent ; or when he is 
bargaining for a cow or asking a woman for wife, he chews a 
piece of wood to soften the heart of the person he is dealing 
with. In the same way, having discovered in the lion the 
quality of courage, or in the deer that of swiftness, he eats 
the former that he may become bold and the latter that he 
may rim well. So also he will eat an enemy to acquire his 
boldness, or a kinsman to prevent his virtues from going out 
of the fapiily. The points of resemblance between what he 
does and what he wishes to effect seem to tlie savage to be 
the essential points for his purpose : the man of science 
deems otlierwise. Doubtless the man of science is right ; but 
the savage is not therefore superstitious in this matter. He 
applies a principle of logic — to the wrong things perhaps, but 
still the process is one of logic, “savage if you like, but not 
superstitious. 

The savage theory of causation, again, is not fundamentally 
different from the scientific : it is only incomplete and 
exaggerated. The effect is the offspring of the cause, and. 
resembles its parent ; to produce motion in a body you must 
impart ^aotioii, to moisten a thing you must communicate 
moisture to it.' Hence the savage makes the generalisation 
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that like produces like ; and then he is provided with the 
means of bringing about anything he wishes, for to i)roduce 
an effect he has only to imitate it. To cause a wind to blow, 
he flaps a blanket, as the sailor still v/histles to bring a 
whistling gale. Before going on the warpath or the chase, 
a mimetic dance, in which the quarry or the foe are repre- 
sented as falling before his weapon, will secure him success. 
If the vegetation requires rain, all that is needed is to dip a 
branch in water and with it to sprinkle the groiiod. Or 
a spray of water squirted from the mouth will produce a mist 
sufficiently like the mist required to produce the desired 
effect; or black clouds of smoke will be followed by black 
clouds of rain. If the moon's light threatens to fail, lire- 
tipped arrows are shot up to it by the Hottentots ; and the 
same remedy is applied by the Ojibways to the sun when 
eclipsed. 

To complete these outlines of savage logic, it is only 
necessary to point out that hypothesis is an instrument of 
thought which is of great service in primitive speculation. 
A hypothesis is any assumption made for the purpose of 
explaining a fact or facts already known to be true. But 
whereas the assumptions of the savant are hypotheses, these 
of the savage are called myths. Thus, when it is sought to 
account for the observed fact that the moon periodically 
decreases in size and that her appearance in the sky is the 
signal for the departure of the sun, a savage hypothesis 
accounting for the facts is that sun and moon are husband 
and wife who have quarrelled and separated ; periodically 
the moon makes overtures of reconciliation and periodically 
wastes away before our eyes in grief at their rejection. 
Or the observed facts of thunderstorms are accounted for on 
the supposition that a jar of rain is carried by one spirit and 
is smashed by the mace of another ; whence the crash of the 
thunder and the descent of the rain. The importance of 
hypothesis as a savage instrument of thought may be judged 
by the fact that it is a quite tenable position that all the 
countless myths in the world were originally explanatory 
(aetiological) myths, primitive hypotheses. 

It should no%v be clear that there is no fundamental 
difference between savage and scientific logic, but that, on the 
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contrary, they are fundamentally identical. Tl)e uniformity 
of natur*i, the principle of induction, the theory of causation, 
the induet^ive methods, form the common framework of both 
logics : the savage would probably be able to give his assent 
to all the principles of Mills logic. Tn other words, the 
differences are not formal- but material. The errors of the 
early logician were extra-logical, and therefore w^ere such as 
could be remedies by no process of logic but only by wider 
experien(j^. Tlfe proUeni of induction is to ascertain the 
cause (or effect,) of a given phenomenon ; and the cause (or 
effect) is to be /looked for amongst the immediate antecedents 
(or consequents) of that plienomenon. But tlie antecedents 
(or consequents) compj ise every single one of the countless 
changes which take place in any part of the universe the 
moment before (or after) the occurrence of the phenomenon 
under investigation : any one of these antecedents (or conse- 
quents) may be the cause (or effect), and there is nothing 
d priori or in logic to make us select one rather than another. 
It is plain, therefore, that as long as man is turned loose as it 
were amongst these innumerable possible causes with nothing 
to guide his choice, the chances against his making the right 
selection are considerable, and that to speak of the savage's 
choice as haphazard and illogical is to misconceive the nature 
of logic. It should also be clear that no progress could be 
made in science until man had distinguished, at anyrate 
roughly, possible from absolutely impossible effects (or causes), 
and had learned to dismiss from consideration the impossible. 
Now it might be expeebed that, as it was only experience 
which could show what was impossible, so experience would 
suffice of itself to teach man this essential distinction. But, 
as a matter of fact, experience by itself has done no such 
thing, as is shown by the simple fact tliat great as is the age 
and long as is the experience of the human race, the vast 
majority of its members have not yet learnt from experience 
that like does not necessarily produce like: four-fifths of 
mankind, probably, believe in sympathetic magic, and therefore 
neither need nor can make any intellectual progress, whilst 
the progressive minority are precisely those from amongst 
wnom magig has been uprooted by its relentless foe, Religion. 
The reason why the real order and sequence of natural events 
3 
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does not mechanically impress itself in its correct form upon 
the human mind, is that the mind is not the ‘passive recipient 
of external impressions, but reacts upon them and remodels 
them, so that the ultimate shape taken by them depends as 
much on the form of the mental mould, so to speak, into which 
they are poured, as it does upon their own nature. In other 
words, the mind does not pay equal attention to everything 
which is presented to it : it only sees what it is prepared to 
see. Thus the preconception that tilings causally xrelated to 
one another must be similar and v'ice versd — a preconception 
due to the mental law by which similar ideas suggest one 
another — is so strong as to prevent the savage from seeing 
facts which are at variance with it, and thus the experience 
which might be expected automatically to correct the error 
serves but to strengthen it. But when the consequences of 
that error came in conflict with the religious sentiment, that 
hostility between magic and religion was aroused of which 
the existence is universally admitted though differently 
explained. 

Now the fallacy that things causally related must be 
similar to one another, is one that the human mind, from its 
very constitution, must have fallen into in its very first attempts 
to interpret the complex manifold of nature. It is also a 
fallacy from which most savages, who in this may be taken 
as representing primitive man, have not yet escaped. But 
the fallacy, though primeval, has nothing to do with magic 
or the supernatural : it requires for its existence no belief in 
supernatural powers or even in spirits, it might perfectly well 
flourish in a region where neither religion nor magic had been 
heard of. Thus the fact of a man's using this fallacious mode 
of procedure to produce or forecast certain desired results 
does not in the least tend to show that he considers the 
process itself to be magical or supernatural ; the savage who 
wears an iron ring to give strength to his body has not 
advanced so far in science as the man who takes iron in a 
tonic, but he no more believes himself to be dealing in magic 
and spells than the educated persons of to-day do who fore- 
cast the weather by the changes of the moon. 

This will perhaps be made clearer if it be pointed out 
that it is not mere! v the fallacy of like produces like,” but 
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the inductive methods themselves which the savage uses in 
order to work his wonders. Most (k the exaiiipleB of savage 
logic already given in tliis chapter are insUiuces of “ sym- 
pathetic magic ” ; but as the means vvliich the savage employs 
for this pmpose are precisely those used for ilu‘ ordinary 
common})lace purposes of life bot)i by him and l)y civilised 
man, it cannot be argued tliat thosti means are in themselves 
considered magical or supernatural. 

These, then, are the grounds on which it is liere main- 
tained that sympathetic magic, vvlhclj is tlie germ of all magic, 
does not involve in itself liic idea of the .^upernaliiral, but 
was simply tlie applied science of the savage. Yet out of the 
theory of causation and the methods of induction, wlj^h under 
certain rare, favouring conditions, and with the assistance of 
the religious sentiment, developed into modern science, else- 
where the process of evolution |»roiluced “ one of the most 
pernicious delusions tliat ever vt‘xed mankind, the belief 
in magic.’* It remains for us to inquire Imw this came 
about. 

Art magic is the exercise by man of powers which are 
supernatural, i.e, of powers which by their ibdinition it is 
beyond man to exercise. Thus tlie vciy couce|)tion of magic 
is one which is essentially inconsistent with itself ; and, being 
such, the belief in it seems to I'C thouglit by many writers to 
require no furtiicr explanation. Now, doubtie.ss it is the 
conception’s very inconsistency with ii.srli winch gives it its 
fascination; the prospect of brung able to do the impossible 
is singularly attractive. At an}'? ate liie hold which tlie 
idea, when once introduced, has over tliC niitid man is so 
familiar a fact that it does not need to be proved. But 
all this doe.s not show" liow tlie idea ever c >uld li.ive occurred 
to the human mind in the lirst instaniow, it mily proves what 
a very suitable nidus was ready for tb.o geiin uhcii it should 
come. To read some writers, who derivt; the powers oi 
priests (and even of the gods) from lliose of the magician, 
and who consider apparently that magic requires no explana- 
tion, one would imagine that the savage, surrounded by 
supernatural powers and a prey to supernatural terrors, one 
day conceived the happy idea that he too would himself 
exercise supernatural power — and the thing was done; 
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sorcery was invented, and the rest of the evolution of 
religion follows without difiiculty ; »r, if any further explana- 
tion is required, it is to be found the fact that the imagina- 
tion of the savage is unbridled. Now, though tlie savage, if 
the idea that he too should have suneriiatural powers had been 
suggested to liiin, would doubtless have thought the suggestion 
exc bent if it could be carried out, he w’ould also have 
inquired how the tlurig was to be dope. It is one thing to 
wish you had a certain power ; it is quite another thing to 
imagine you have it — something, be it what it may, is 
required to set the imagination to work, to start the idea 
that it is possible to work impossibilities. The suggestion 
that the savage fancy is so unbridled that it is capable of 
believing anything, dues not help us much here, for several 
reasons. One is that, as Mr. Andrew Lang has conclusively 
shown, ^ the incredulity of the savage is quite as strong and 
as marked as his credulity: he is proof against the invasion 
of unfamiliar ideas. Another is that, according to the best 
observers, the imagination of the savage is not unbridled but 
is singularly sterile, and moves within remarkably narrow 
limits, A third is that the savage's thought is subject to 
mental laws as much as is civilised man's ; and that the 
conception of art magic could not possibly have sprung up 
uncaused and without a reason. If the conception were 
confined to some one region, it might possibly be due to a 
fortuitous combination of ideas or a fancied resemblance in 
particular things which no general laws could assist us to 
divine. But the belief in magic is world-wide, and should he 
due to some widely working cause. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor- has pointed out that '^nations whose 
education has not advanced far enough to destroy their 
belief in magic itself ” yet “ cannot shut their eyes to the 
fact that it more essentially belongs to, and is more thoroughly 
at home among, races less civilised than themselves.'' ‘‘ In 
any country an isolated or outlying race, the lingering sur- 
vivor of an older mitionality, is liable to the reputation of 
sorcery." It is from this fact that the explanation of magic 
here advanced takes its start. In historic times the belief 
in magic is fostered by the juxtaposition of two races, tlie 
^ Ml/th, lUtUiU^ and JReligian, i. 91. Primitii'e Culture, ch. iv. 
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one more and the other less civilised. The one race, being 
the more civilised, has learnt (whether in the way suggested 
in the last chapter or otherwise) that certain natural 
phenomena are due to divine agency and are beyond the 
power of man to mfluence or control. The other race, being 
less civilised, has net yet learnt this lesson, has not yet 
learnt to distinguish between what it is and what it is not 
possible for man to effect, but still employs for the production 
of both Classes of effects indiscriminately those principles of 
induction which are common both to savage and scientific 
logic. Hence the more civilised race find themselves face to 
face with this extraordinary fact, namely, that things which 
they know to be supernatural are commonly and deliberately 
brouglit about by members of the other race. But this is 
what is meant by juagic. 

Now, if thus be the correct account of the origin of the 
idea of magic, it follows, first, that tl)o idea was not due to 
any freak of savage fancy, tliat it was not anybody's invention 
nor the outcome of research, but was, like most other ideas, 
simply and directly suggested by actual facts; and, in the 
next place 4iat the cause wliich suggested it is not local or 
transient, but is the necessary and inevitaide outcome of the 
fact that some men progress more rapidly than others, and 
consequently is, what we are in search of, namelv. a world- 
wide cause. 

It is, however, not essential to the production of the 
idea of magic that there should be a difference of race 
between those who are credited with magical pow’^er and those 
who credit them with it. They may be memborB of the 
same community. All that is requisite is the juxtaposition, 
the coexistence of the more and the less enliglitened views 
of what man can effect in different sections of the community, 
and the survival amongst the move backw'ard members of the 
belief in the powder of certain processes to produce effects 
which are deemed by the more advanced section to be super- 
natural. Wherever these conditions were to be found, that 
is everywhere, cpuses were at work which must inevitably 
produce in the more (but by no means fully) advanced 
members a belief that the lower possessed magical powers. 
That the lower section or race readily accepted the reputa- 
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tion thus put upon them, is the more intelligible because 
sometimes it is practically the only thing which saves them 
from extinction at the hands of their more advanced 
neighbours or conquerors ; and at all times it is gratifying to 
the despised ‘ nigger '* or barbarian ” to excite the terror of 
Ins owner or Iiis superior in civilisation. The privilege thus 
conferred upon the lower race or section would be jealously 
preserved and handed down , and hence probably nowadays 
all those who are credited by their neighbours with this 
power firmly believe themselves that they possess it. 

We may now proceed to consider the conditions under 
v/hich wars »vaged that struggle for existence between magic 
and religion, on the issues of which the future progress, 
scicnlifio as well aa redigioas, of mankind depended. And 
first let it be observed that, though evolution is universal, 
progress, whether in religion, morality, science, or art, is 
cxcepticnal. The law of the survival of the fittest worku 
inexorabi) , the fittest form of belief — be it the belief in 
magic or tiio r^dief in religion — inevitably survives, only the 
fittest ” is not necessarily or usually the highest ; it is that 
which tlic particular race under its special conditions is 
fittest for. 

The hostility from the beginnhig between religion and 
magic is, ns has already been said, universally admitted ; its 
origin is disputed. Tiie suggestion made by those who regard 
sorcery as tiie primeval fact of which religion was an offshoot, 
that it is due to the priest's jealousy of the sorcerer, once his 
confrire and then his professional rival, does not carry us 
very hr. To say nothing of tlic fact that he who says priest 
says redigion, i.e. of the fact tliat to assume Wvithout explana- 
tion the existence of the priest is to leave the origin of 
religiv)!! unexplained, tlu^ jealousy of the priest is not the fact 
of real iinportaiice in the discussion. What we want to 
know is wliy th(i Ji'clousy of the priest woke an answering 
chord in the heart of the average man, for without tiiat 
response tlie priest s jealousy wxiuld be powerless fur good or 
for evil. The prol»abie answer is that the sentiment of the 
supernatural, the conviction of the existence of an over 
ruling supernatural power, whatever the occasion under 
which man first became aware of its existence as one of the 
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facts of his internal experience, was offended by the pre- 
tension of any merely human being to wield supernatural 
power ; such a pretension was irreconcilable witli the exist- 
ence of the sentiment, and the shock which ensued from the 
collision of the two resulted in the feeling, or rather was the 
feeling, that the pretension was impious. But it is obvious 
that the violence of the shock and the vigour of the conse- 
quent reaction would depend considerably on the strength of 
the sentiment and conviction of the supernatural. This 
brings us to note that in the historical instances given by 
Dr, Tylor of the existence in civilised races of the belief in 
magic, those races have not yet reached the stage of develop- 
ment in which sorcery is seen to be an absolute impossibility, 
both from the religious and the scientific point of view. 
Probably even their present stage of development is higher, 
however, than that in which they W'ere when the belief first 
appeared amongst them. In fine, the triumph of magic, 
where it was complete, is itself a considerable presumption 
that the conflict began at a time when the religious sentiment 
was quite immature and incapable of successfully asserting 
itself. Where the sentiment of the supernatural succumbed, 
it did not cease to exist, but was modified or misinterpreted 
in accordance with the magical view of the universe. 
Progress in science and religion ceased, but the evolution and 
organisation of magic into a system went on apace, until, where 
a people is entirely given up to magic, the world is filled 
with supernatural terrors, and life with the rites prescribed to 
exorcise them. On the other hand, where we find religion 
in the ascendant but sorcery coexisting with it, we may 
infer that religion had become firmly established in the more 
progressive section of the community before the contrast 
between t]ie beliefs of the more and the less enlightened 
members had produced that confusion of ideas which is the 
essential condition of the belief in magic. And here we may 
remark that, as sorcery, when it is victorious, does not kill 
the sentiment of the supernatural, but, on the contrary, lives 
on it and perverts it to its own uses, so there are few religions 
which succeed in entirely uprooting the belief in megic from 
the minds of the most backward members of their congrega- 
tions ; and that, owing to the vitality and tenacity of primitive 
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modes of thought, no religion is free from the danger of 
relapse on the part of some of its believers and the recrud- 
escence of a belief in magic. Hence it is that we find religion 
and magic sometimes acting and reacting on one another. 
Even a religion so comparatively developed as that of ancient 
Home, sanctioned the resort in times df stress, such as an 
exceptional drought, to magic, and felt back on the lapis 
inanodis as a rain-making charm. Sometimes religion will 
have a fixed modus vivcndi with sorcery, and take magic into 
its own organisation, as in Chalda-a. On the other hand, 
magic, even where its relation to redigion is one of avowed 
hostility, will implicitly recognise the superiority of its rival 
by borrowing from or travestying its ritual ; the superstitious 
mind, incapable of understanding prayer, will recite the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards as a spell more powerful than any 
of its own ; and the Irish peasant uses holy water where 
simple water would have been considered by his pre-Christian 
ancestor as sufficiently efficacious. 

Consequently, everywhere now we find either (1) magic 
surviving in countries where religion is dominant, or (2) 
magic practically in sole possession of the humai. mind. By 
the former fact some inquirers have been led to regard the 
two as originally identical ; by the latter, to regard magic as 
that out of which religion has been evolved. But both 
inferences may be as erroneous as it would be to infer 
that, because in Southern Europe pagan practices are still 
sometimes tolerated under the sheltering shadow of the 
Church, therefore Christianity was evolved out of Aryan 
polytheism. At anyrate, whether the attempt made in 
this chapter and the last to oirer a third explanation be 
accepted or rejected, it is well to recognise that the facts 
are not necessarily exclusive of the '.dew that religion and 
magic had different origins, nor absolutely conclusive in 
favour of viewing religion as a mere variety or " sport ” of 
sorcery. 



CHAPTER V 

LIFE AND DEATH 

According to tlio vi^*w ;ulva.ncecl in tiie previous chapters, 
the belief that all iKiluval }>hcnomeija liave life, and that all 
the many changes in luU-nrc are .due to a will or wills 
similar to nican’s, does riot necessarily imply any belief in tlie 
supernatural. The se<]uenees of events which this piece of 
primitive pliilosoi*hy .seeks to exjiiain are themselves, ex 
hypothesis uniform, familiar, in a word natural, not super- 
natural ; and the ex|)Iaiiaiion it.self consists in assimilating 
the things explained not to anything supernatural or 
superhuman, l)ut to sometliing essentially characteristic of 
human nature. The sentiment of the supernatural is not 
aroused by events wliich happen as they were expected to 
happen, but by some mysterious and unaccountable deviation 
from the ordinary course of nature. it is specifically distinct 
also from the tfjrror which dangers inspire, or the respect 
and admiration which the strength of the greater carnivora 
may have exacted from primitive man ; and it seems psyclio- 
logically inadmissible, on the one hand, to derive it from an}’- of 
these feelings, and, on tlie other, to confound it cither with 
fear or with gratitude ; for tliougli cacli of these latter two 
emotions may go with it, neither is indispens.ible to it. 

But though no belief in the supernatural is necessarily 
implied in the view that all things whicli affect man possess 
life, still the tv/o beliefs seem to have been universally 
combined in varying degrees. This combination is, I 
suggest, the first great step in or towards the evolution of 
religion. The second great step was that which settled the 
terms on which man was to live with the supernatural beings 
by whom he was surrounded. Those terms could only be 
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terms either of hostility or ot friendship ; indifference 
towards the powers with whom it lay to thwart man's most 
cherished hopes, and even his efforts to effect his own self- 
preservation, was an impossible attitude. But permanent 
resistance to such powers was an attitude equally impossible. 
Primitive man in his struggle for Existence must have 
suffered so many defeats, his generalisations must have been 
80 often upset, his forecasts of the immediate future so often 
disappointed, as perpetually to strengthen the belief that 
amongst the forces against which he was contending there 
were many that were irresistible, supernaturaL That, 
relying upon magic, he thought to combat and actually to 
coerce the supernatural beings that he had to deal with, is 
difficult to believe. Much tliat civilised man regards as 
magic is regarded by those who practise it not as sorcery 
but as science, and its practice implies no intention to put 
conatraint upon supernatural beings. Of the practices which 
are in intention magical, some are in their origin 
sympathetic " (ie. pieces of savage science), and the rest are 
perversions or parodies of acts of true worship ; but both 
classes presuppose the conception of the supernatural : the 
latter by the terras of its definition, the former because it 
could not be used to constrain supernatural beings until the 
beings to whom it was applied came to be thought super- 
natural. In fine, both classes are subsequent in development 
to the establishment of those permanent friendly relations 
between worshipper and God in which worship takes its rise. 
Again, in conjectures about primitive man, we argue back 
from existing savages; now, many of the cases in which 
savages have been reported to apply constraint to their gods 
and inflict punishment upon them, prove to be due to 
misunderstanding — as we shall see in a subsequent chapter 
on Fetishism — for the savage's terror of the supernatural is too 
great to allow him wantonly to provoke its anger. We may 
therefore reasonably doubt whether all the supposed cases of 
coercion are not due to error in observation ; at anyrate we 
may confidently assert that there is no tribe existing whose 
attitude ^^owards the supernatural is one of hostility pure and 
simple, and whose faith is placed in magic alone, as there 
must once have been, if they are right who hold that magic 
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first existed and then religion was developed out of it. Be 
that as it may, even those who maintain that man started 
by consideVing himself and his own magical powers capable of 
coercing the gods/ admit that finally facts corrected that 
vain opinion — in other words, that hostility towards the 
supernatural was not a permanently f>os3ible attitude for man. 

Whether man's attitude towards the supernatural has or 
has not ever at any period been one of complete hostility, at 
anyrate ‘'there came a time when he established friendly 
relations with some of the supernatural powers by which he 
w^as surrounded ; and the business of this cliapter is to 
conjecture what may have suggested to him the idea of 
forming an alliancic with the particular saperiiatural spirit 
whose help and favour he desired. For, desirable as such an 
alliance must have appeared, the question how to effect it 
cannot have been easy to answer. The idea of alliance at 
all, like .most other ideas, is more likely to have been 
suggested to man by some fact in his experience than to 
have been manufactured by him eitlicr d priori or ex nihilo. 
We have therefore to seek amongst tlic familiar facts of 
primitive man’s experience for something capable of 
suggesting to his mind the possibility and the mode of 
gaining the friendsliip and favour of a supernatural spirit. 
To do this, it will be well to examine bis views on spirits. 

Hitherto all that it has been necessary to assume for 
the purpose of the prcviou.s chapters has been that man 
believed the gliding streams, the swaying trees, etc., to be 
living things like himself, and having the same kind of 
personality as himself. Tfow he conceived that personality 
we have not yet considered, but must consider now. As 
Professor Tylor has demonstrated with abundant illustrations 
in his Frimitive Culture, dreams supply the principal factor 
in the formation of the savage's conception of bis own spirit. 
His dream - experiences are to him real in exactly the 
same way and degree as anything he does or suffers in hi,s 
>vaking moments : the places he visits are the real places, 
the persons he sees the real persons. Hence a dilemma and 
its solution. The dilemma is that at the time when he 
knows from actual experience (in a dream) that he was in a 
far country, his friends can testify that he was in his own 
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bed. The solution is that both he and hivS friends were 
right : his body was in bed, but his spirit was away. As for 
the appearance of his spirit, it is the counterpart or double 
of himself (his body), for he has himself in dreams met the 
spirits of friends who (in the flesh) were far away, and has 
recognised theiiL As for the nature cr constitution of the 
spirit, it is essentially unsubstantial, and hence it is commonly 
called by some word which means “ breatli ” (spirit, spiritus, 
animus, soul, etc.), or “shade {umbra, <jKia, etc.). Or, as its 
usual place of abode is inside the man, it may be identified 
with one of the internal organs and called the “ heart ” or 
“midrifl.” Or, again, it is the “life,'" because in its merely 
temporary absence the sleeping body presents tlu: appearance 
of an almost lifeless body; or it is the blood, ))ecause “ the 
blood is the life,” and wlien blood is shed, life departs. Or, 
finally, it may at one and the same time {)c all these things; 
and so a man may liavc, a.B amongst the Itoinans, four souls, 
or, as amongst savages, even more. 

The savage is thus equipped with an explanation of sleep, 
death, and disease. Sleep is due to the temporary absence 
of the sjarit from the body — hence tlic belief that it is 
dangerous to wake a sleeper suddenly and before his spirit 
has had time to retuiii to his body. Death is caused by, or 
consists in, the permanent absence from the body of the 
spirit. Illness is the threatened departure of the spirit. 
Hence the remedy for illness is to tempt the wavering, and 
as yet hesitating, spirit to retuiii to its body. This may be 
done in various ways, as, for instance, by making a display 
of all the patient 8 best clothes, or l)y rehearsing the pains 
and penahies incurred by spirits who wilfully desert their 
true and lawful bodies. On the Conge, “ health is identified 
with tlie word ‘ Moyo ’ (spirit, Lower Congo), and in cases of 
wasting sickness, the Moyo is supposed to have wandered away 
from the suflerer. In th€^.se cases a search j)arty is sometimes 
led by a charm doctor, and branches, land-sliells, or stones 
are collected. The cliarm doctor will then perform a series 
of passes between the sick man and the collected articles. This 
ceremony is called vutidaryja moyo (the returning of the spirit).”^ 

' Journal of the Anthropological Institntc, xxiv. 287. The method by which, 
among the Burats, a shaman restores a sick roan his soul is described, ibid. 128. 
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In Celebes, the Topantunuasu whip the patient soundly, 
in order that the spirit may feel sorry for its j>oor b<xly, 
and return to it to save it from further castigation. 
In Ambon and the IJliase Islands the iiiedicine-inan flaps 
a branch about, calling out the sick man's name, until 
he has caught tlie wand<‘rii!g soul in the biainch ; he 
then strikes the jmtieut's body and Iic'ad with the branch, 
and thus restores his scad to him. In Nias, the departing 
soul is Visible to the inediciinvnian alone; he catches it with 
a cloth, then with the cloth rubs the forcliead and breast of 
the patient, and thus saves him. I’he Havdah Indians have 
soul-catchers, bone implements for catching tlui patient's soul 
when it tries to fly away, specimens of which may be seen in 
the Berlin Museum fiir Yblkerkunded Where, as in Sarawak, 
the spirit or life is believed to reside, not in the blood or the 
heart, but in tlie liead or the hair, and the soul has deserted 
the patient, he is cured by the restoration of las soul in the 
shape ( f a bundle of hair. So, loo, in Ceram, the hair may 
not be cut because it is the seat of the man's strength ; the 
Gaboon negroes, for the same reason, will not allow any of 
their hair to pass into the possession of a stranger ; and the 
same belief apparently prevailed in Borne, ‘‘ unguium Dialis 
et capilli segmina subter arborem felicem terra operiuutur." ^ 

Even when the sick man is really dead, thcue is un- 
certainty whether the soul is for ever fled; there is the 
possibility that it may return. It is in consequence of the 
belief," amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 

'' that the soul does occasionally return after leaving the 
body, that appeals to the dead to come back are always made 
immediately after death ; and, generally speaking, it is only 
when the corpse begins to become corrupt, and the relatives 
thereby become certain that the soul does not intend to 
return, that it is buried.”^ So, too, on the Gold Coast, “all 
the most valuable articles belonging to tlie deceased are 
placed round the corpse, and the dish tliat was most preferred 
ill life is pre])arcd am- placed before it ; the wailing being 
interrupted every now and tlien, to allow the widows to 

^ Bai Ula, Mcdicin. dcr Katurv‘.lker, 201-3. 

UjustTan, Allcrlei, i. 401. Ct. Nuiii. vi. 5, 18, anti Judg. xvi. 17. 

^ Ewe-speaking PtopUs^ 156. 
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entreat the deceased to eat or drink the idea evidently 
being that the soul may be tempted by these delicacies to 
return. In Eastern Asia, again, the Arafuas tie the deceased 
to an upright ladder, and invite him to join in the funeral 
feast ; and it is only when they have placed foi3d in his 
mouth in vain that they bury him.- On the Slave Coast, 
too, “ the corpse is washed, attired in the best clothes, 
bedecked with ornaments, and placed in a chair, before which 
a small table with food and drink is set out . . . the deceased 
is implored to eat, and portions of food are put to his lips.*' ^ 
In China, too, according to the Li Yun, “ when one died they 
went upon the house-top and called out his name in a pro- 
longed note, saying, * Come back, So-and-So.’ After this they 
filled the mouth (of the dead) with uncooked rice, and (set 
forth as offerings to him) packets of raw flesh.” ^ 

At this point perhaps it is fitting that I should frankly 
state to the reader what is my object in making these 
quotations and those which I am about to make. Many 
learned, and many unlearned, anthropologists hold that the 
original, and, so to speak, the “ natural " sentiment of man 
towards his dead, is that of fear. So, too, many writers have 
seen in fear the sole soui'ce of religion. So, too, again, many 
moral philosophers, from time of Thrasymachus or earlier, 
have regarded selfishness, the selfish desires, personal fear, 
and the baser passions, as the only natural impulses to action. 
In this book the opposite view-^that of Bishop Butler — is 
maintained, namely, that love, gratitude, affection, are just as 
natural ” as their opposites. Now, as regards the family 
affections, there can be no possibility of doubt; the infancy 
of man is longer than that of any of the animals, most of 
which can walk and take care of themselves almost, if not 
quite, as soon as they are born. Man's infancy, on the other 
hand, is so long that the human race could not have survived 
in the struggle for existence, had not the parental instincts 
and family affections been strong in primitive man. Existing 
savages are in this respect “ men, so to speak.” In Samoa, 
for instance, “ whenever the eye is fixed in death, the house 

* Ellis, Tshi- speaking Peoples, 238. * Bastian, Oest Asicn, v. 83. 

^ Ewe-speaking Peoples, 157-8. 

* Legge, The Li Ki, 369 {Sacred Books of the East). 
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becomes an indescribable scene of lamentation and wailing. 
‘ Oh, my father, why did you not let me die, and you live 
here still 1 ' ‘ Oh, my child, had I known you were going 

to die ! of what use is it for me to survive you ? would that 
I had died for you T . . . These and other doleful cries . . 
are accomj)anied by the most frantic expressions of grief/’ 
Among,, the negroes of the Slave Coast, the wndows and 
daughters lament their lonely and unprotected state, somewliat 
as follows : — ‘ I go to the market, it is crowded. There arc 
many people there, but he is not among them. I wait, but 
he comes noc. Ah me ! I am alone. Never more shall I see 
him. It is over ; he is gone. I shall see him no more. All 
me ! I am alone. I go into the street. The people pass, 
but he is not there. Night falls, but he comes not. Ah 
me ! I am alone. Alas ! I am alone. Alone in the day — 
alone in the darkness of the night. Alas ! my father (or 
husband) is dead. Who will take care of me ? ' ^ Amongst 
the negroes of the Gold Coast, “ no sooner has the breath left 
the body than a loud wailing cry bursts forth from the house, 
and the women rush into the streets with disordered clothes 
and dishevelled hair, uttering the most acute and mournful 
cries.”® Amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave 
Coast, “ a death in a family is annoanced by an outbreak of 
shrieks and lamentations on the part of tlie women, who 
throw themselves on the ground, strike their heads against 
the walls, and commit a variety of extravagances ; calling upon 
the deceased meanwhile not to desert them, and endeavouring, 
by all kinds of supplications, to induce the soul to return and 
reanimate the body.”* It not unfrequently happens that 
what, in its origin, was spontaneous, comes in time to be 
conventional ; and in Bonny ® (as in China) there is a regular 
ceremony entitled “ recalling the soul to the house.” Perhaps 
also in the feast which is spread with the dead man's favourite 
delicacies, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of the funeral feasts and wakes, which are universal, and 
therefore need not be illustrated. 

The natural affection which makes the relatives of the 

^ G. Turnei, NiiitUtn Years in Polynesia, 227. 

* Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 157. * Tshi- speaking Peoples, 237. 

* Ellis, 157. * Bastian, Expedition an der Loango Kiiste, i. 114 
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deceased reluctant to believe that he can be dead, and which 
leads the negroes of the Loango Coast to try to induce him to 
eat, and makes them talk ot his brave exploits, peradventure 
he may be beguiled into listening and returning, does not 
cease immediately, when it is ascertained that he is beyond 
doubt dead, “ Tims we rt^ad of tl e Mandaii women going 
year after year to take food to the skulls of their dead 
kinsfolk, and sitting by the hour to chat and jest in their 
most endearing strain with the relics of a husband child ; 
tliiis the Guinea negroes, who keep the bones of parents in 
chests, will go to talk with them in the little huts which 
serve for their tombs.'* ^ We cannot doubt the affection with 
which the Hos invite the soul to return to them when the 
body has been burned — 

We never scolded you ; never wronged you ; 

Come to us back ! 

We ever loved and cherished you; and have lived long together 
Under the same roof j 
De'sert it not now ! 

The rainy nights, and the cold blowhig days, are coming on ; 

Do not wander here ! 

Do not stand by the burnt ashes ; come to ns again ! 

You cannot find shelter under the peepul, when the rain comes down. 

The s(.eul will not shield you from the cold bitter wind. 

Como to your home ! 

It is swept for you and clean ; and wc arc there who loved you ever; 

And there is rice put for you ; and water ; 

Como home, come home, come to us again ! ” * 

The natural reluctance to believe that the beloved one 
has gone from us for ever does not among savages limit 
itself merely to poetical invitations to the spirit to return. 
In the Marian Isles a basket is provided in the house for 
the soul to rest in when it revisits its friends ; ^ and on the 
Congo tlie relatives abstain for a year from sweeping the 
house of the deceased, for fear they should unwittingly and 
involuntarily sweep out the soul.*^ In Hawai, where ghosts 
usually go to the next world, the spirit of a dear friend dead 
may be detained by preserving his bones or clothes.® The 

^ Tylor, Prim. Cult, ii. 150 ; Catliii, AT. A. IndianSy i, 90 ; J. L. Wilson, 
;r. Africa, 394. 

2 T)1ot,'1?oc, ciC ii. 32. • llastian, 0($i. Asini, v. 83. 

* Bastian, Ver ^ft nsvh, ii. 323. ® l>astiah, Aihrlci, i. IIC. 
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belief that the spirit is attached to his fonnei carllily tene- 
ment is common enough, and indeed is a nc cessary outcome 
of a very natural association of ideas ; a luoderu graveyard 
is the haunt of ghosts, though the soul is in the next world ; 
in ancient Eome — 

“Terra tegit carncai, tumulum circiimvoliit unil^ra 
Manes Orcus habet, sjaritiis astra pi tit ” ; 

the Fantccs believed that the ghost reinaiiis in the neightour- 
hood of the corpse ; ^ and this belief eiiahlr^s the savage to 
cheat his grief to some extent. In Fiji, “a child of rank 
died under the care of Mamina, tlie (pieen of Soinosoino. 
The body was placed in a l)Ox .arid hung from tlie tie-beam 
of the chief tenii)le, and for soiiu^ months tlie best of food 
was taken to it daily, the bearers a}>proaehing with the 
greatest respect, and, after having waited as long as a person 
would be in taking a meal, clapping their hands, as when a 
chief has done eating, and retiring.” ^ The persistence, even 
amongst savages, of natural aflection when the object of 
affection is dead, may be further illustrated by a similar 
example from a dilferent quarter of the globe: “When a 
child dies among the Ojibways, they cut some of its hair and 
make a little doll, which they call the doll of sorrow. This 
lifeless object takes the place of the deceased child. This 
the mother carries for a year. She plac(‘s it near her at the 
fire, and sighs often when gazing on it. She carries it 
wherever she goes. They think the cliild’s spirit has entered 
this bundle, and c^in be helped by it§f mother. Presents and 
sacrificial gifts are miule to it. Toys and useful implements 
are tied to the doll for its use.’*^ In Guinea, so far from 
being afraid of the dead man, they keep him for a whole 
year or even several years in the house before burying him 
— which leads to a sort of mummification.* In Bonny, where 
also he is embalmed, they do not part with 'him even when 
buried, Init bury him in the house,® as is customary on the 
Amazon® and was the custom amongst the early Homans, 

^ Bastian, Der Menach^ ii. 385. 

* Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, i. 177. 

* Dorman, PritnMive SvpemUions, 116 (Kohri KUrh ' Garni, 10S)r 

* BMtian, £o<mg» i, 282, ' Jmt Mentch, loc, cit. 

^ Wallace, Amtuum, 846. 
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Greeks, Teutons, and other Aryan peoples. Even when the 
corpse is buried at a distance from the house, measures may 
be and are taken to facilitate the return of the spirit to his 
friends. Thus the Iroquois leave a small hole in the grave 
in order that the soul may pass freely in and out;^ and 
Count Goblet d'Alviella^ conjectures that this practice was 
known to Neolithic man : There is a certain detail, 

freqxiently observed in these dolmens,, which has no^ failed to 
exercise the minds of the archaeologists, especially when the 
dolmens were supposed to be the work of one particular people. 
It is the presence in one of the walls — generally the one 
that closes the entrance — of a hole not more than large 
enough for the passage of a human head. In the Caucasus 
and on the coast of Malabar, these holes have given the 
dolmens the popular name of ' dwarf - houses.* The hole 
is too small to serve as a passage for living men or for 
the introduction of the skeleton ; or even for inserting 
the sacrifices, which, moreover, would be found piled up 
against the interior wall. The most probable explanation 
seems to be that it was intended for the soul to pass 
through.** 

The belief that the soul cannot bring itself to desert its 
body leads some peoples, who wish the soul to stay with 
them, to burn the body, in order that the soul may be 
det6mhed and free to revisit them. Thus in Serendyk the 
corpse is burnt to enable the soul to return, and the Catal 
(on the coast of Malayala) burn the good and bury the bad, 
for then ihe bad cannot return,^ But the soul, when 
released, whether by burning or otherwise, frpm the body, 
is apt to lose its way when it seeks to come home ; so to 
the present day in the Tirol the corpse is always conveyed 
to the cemetery by the high-road, in order that the souls may 
have no difficulty in retracing the route. Or care is taken 
to catch the soul as soon as possible, so that it may not got 
lost ; the Tonquinese cover the dying man's face with a cloth, 
the Marian Islanders with a vessel, to catch the soul ; the 
Payaguas (South America) do not cover the corpse's head 

* Bastian, Out, AvUny iii. 259. **The Ohio tribes bore holes in the coffin 
to let the spirit pass in and ont,*’ Dorman, Prim, Sup, 20. 

^ Biihert Lulurty 24. * Baatian, Tkr Mtnscky ii. 331. 
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with earth, but with a vessel, and the Samoyeds put an 
inverted kettle over his head.^ 

That the presence of the spirit of the departed is desired, 
welcemed, and invited by many peoples, is shown by the 
feasts held in honour of the dead, not only before the funeral, 
but at intervals afterward^ Thus, ‘"on the third, sixth, ninth, 
and fortieth days after the funeral, the old Prussians and 
Lithuanians used to prepare a meal, to which, standing at 
the door, they invited the soul of the deceased ... if any 
morsels fell from the table they were left lying there for the 
lonely souls that had no living relations or friends to feed 
them.’' * Six weeks after the funeral, the Tscheremiss go to 
the grave, and invite the ghost to come to the house to a 
feast, at which a seat and food are provided for him.® Else* 
where this feast becomes an annual all -souls' festival, and 
as it is or was found amongst the Greeks (the Apaturia), 
the Romans (Parentalia or Feralia), the Zoroastriana, the 
Bulgarians, the Russians, the Icelanders, and other Aryan 
peoples, we may perhaps infer that the practice goes back 
to the earliest Indo-European times. It is, however, by no 
means confined to the Aryan area, but is found amongst the 
Mixteks, the Karens, the Kocch, the Barea, and in Tonquin 
and Dahomey, as well as amongst the TBchuwasch and the 
Tscherkess.^ In Dabaiba, according to Hakluyt s Historie of 
the West Indies (Decade vii. ch. 10), “in the sepulchers they 
leave certayne trenches on high, wherein to euery yeere they 
poure a little of the graine Maizium and certayne suppingee 
or smal quantities of wine made after their manner, and they 
suppose these thinges will bee profitable to the ghosts of 
their departed friendes.*' 

Where the dead are buried in the house, there is no need 
to issue a formal invitation to the spirit to come back and 
eat, for he can be and is fed as regularly as the living 
inmates. Thus in Bonny the dead are buried under the 
doorstep, a funnel communicates with the mouth of the 
deceased, and libations of blood are poured down the funnel 

^ Baatian, Oe^. Asien^ iv. 386, ® Frazer, Golden Bought i 177. 

* Bastian, 2>er Menschy ii. 336. 

* Baatian, loe* cit,, and Tylor, Prim, CuU, ii. S6; cf. for Ashant4 TMi- 
fpiotkimo FeepUSy 167. 
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by the negro every time he leaves the house.^ Even when 
the burial-place is away from the »ouse, the same provision 
may be made for regularly tendin the deceased. Thus in 
the Tenger Mountains (in Java) a h dlow bamboo is inserted 
in the grave at burial, in order that oiferings of drink and 
food may be poured down it.^ In the liouses in wliioh tire 
bones of the chiefs of the Timmanecs are kept there are 
small openings through which food c^n be given to the dead.^ 
In ancient Mycenae an altar over one of the shaft-graves has 
been discovc'*ed, with a tube leading into the grave ; the 
altar is evidently not intended for the worship of the gods, 
but is an and the tube fulfils the same purpose as 

the bamboo in Java and the funnel in Bonny;**' while the 
trench dug in Dabaiba has its exact parallel in the Greek 
into which Odysseus, for ijistance, poured the blood 
of which the spirits were to drink. In historic times, in 
Greece blood was daily offered in Tronis of Daulia to the 
spirit of the hero- founder in the Myceiiican mode : to fiev 
alfia hi oiT^^ icr^eovcrtv e? roz/ Td(f>ov.^ In Peru the relations 
of the deceased used to pour some of the liquor named Ghica 
into the grave, of which a portion was conveyed by some 
hollow canes into the mouth of the dead person.” 

Blood, which is the life, is tire food frequently offered to 
the dead. The priests of the Batta pour the blood of a fowl 
on the corpse,® In Ashanti the skeletons of deceased kings, 
carefully preserved and mounted on gold wire, are seated 
each on his own stool, and the living king washes each with 
blood.® The Marian Islanders anoint the bones of their 
dead.^® Then by a substitution of similars, it is considered 
suflScient to colour the corpse, or some part thereof, with 
some red substance taking the i)lace of blood. Thus in Taiina, 
** the face is kept exposed and painted red, and on tlie 
following day the grave is dug and the body buried.” The 

^ Bastian, Rechtsvcrhdltnissef 296, and Dcr Mcnsch, ii. 335 ; cf. Liebrecbt; 
Zur Volkukunde, 399. 

* Bastian, Der Memeh^ ii. 336. ® Bastian, loc. cit. 

^ rots ifpufcriy dtroOvofxev^ Poll. i. 8. 

® Rohde, Psyche, 33. * Pausanias, x. 4. 

’’ Zaiate, Conquest of Peru (translated in Kerr, Voyages and Travels, iv. 362). 

® Bastian, Oesi, Asien, v. 365. ® Ellis, Tshi-speahing Peoples, 168. 

Bastian, Otet, Asien, v. 281. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 93. 
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Kalmucks are content to cover the corpse with something 
red whilst it is awaiting burial.' And, according to Count 
Goblet d’Alviella 2 in certain graves, the earliest of which 
go back to the reindeer age (those of Mentone, for example), 
the bones of the dead are painted red with oligist or 
cinnabar; and in our owaf* day some of the North American 
tri))(\s, Who cx'posii their dead on trees, collect tlie naked 
bones and ]»aiiit them red before finally burying them. An 
analogous" custom lias been observed amongst the Mincopies 
of the Andaman Islands and the Niams of Central Africa.” 

The feeling towards the dead in all these examples — 
examples which a learned anthropologist would with ease, I 
am convinced, have made many times as numerous — is or in 
all cases may be that prompted by the affection, parental, 
filial, conjugal, which W’as even more necessary for the self- 
preservation of the human race in the earliest days than it is 
in civilised times. But it is not here suggested that love 
was tlie only feeling ever felt for the deceased. On the 
contrary, it is admitted that fear of the dead was and is 
equally widespread, and is equally natural.” What 
inference, then, is to be drawn from these two sets of 
apparently o[)posed facts, or what explanation is to be given 
of them ? - To this question the right answer is given both 
by savages themselves and by careful observers of savage 
modes of thought. Kubary, long a resident in the Pelew 
Islands, says ^ the islanders “ are only afraid of ghosts of 
strangers, as they are safe from the ghosts of their own 
people because of the good understanding which exists 
between the family and its own ghosts.” So on the Gold 
Coast, though the spiiit the dead man w^anders about, if 
homeless, doing good or evil according to his disposition, it is 
to his own family that lie does good.' “ Black people,” said 
a Zulu, “do not worship all Amatongo indifferent] y, tliat is, 
all the dead of their tribe. But their father whom they 
knew is the head by whom they begin and end in their 
prayer, for they know him best, and his love for his children ; 

^ Bastian, Oc^. Amen, vi. 607. 

^ Hihbert Lecture, 17, refnriDg to Castailhac, La France prehistorique, 292# 

* In AllerUi. aus Folks und Menschenkmuhf i. 10. 

* Ellis, Ewc-spcakbKj PeupleSf 102. 
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they remember his kindness to them whilst he was living; 
they compare his treatment of them whilst he was living, 
support themselves by it, and say, ‘ He will still treat us in 
the same way now he is dead. We do not know why he 
•honld regard others beside us ; he will regard us only.* ^ In 
fine, as we might reasonably expect, the man who was loved 
daring his lifetime did not immediately cease to be loved 
even by savages, when he died, nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared when dead. 

In primitive societies there is no state or central power 
administering justice between its members and protecting 
them from external aggression. The only bond which unites 
the society is the tie of blood. The individual exists only as 
a member of a family or clan, and only so far as it supports 
and protects him. The survival of the race tlius depends on 
the ready and effective aid rendered by the clan to its 
members. Consequently the individuars only friends are his 
clansmen, and stranger ” means “ enemy ** — yuest and hoatis 
are philologically the same word. Nor does a man ceetse to 
be a member of his clan when or because he dies. On the 
contrary, his claims ou his clansmen may then become more 
sacred and more exacting than ever, for if he has been 
murdered they must avenge him at all costs. It is then 
quite intelligible that strangers, who as strangers were 
enemies while alive, should continue to be hostile after 
death ; and that clansmen, especially ‘‘ the father whom they 
knew,” should both show and receive the loving-kindness 
which during their lifetime marked their relations with their 
fellow-members. 

The object of this chapter was to conjecture what there 
was in the daily experience of the earliest form of society 
which may have suggested the possibility of maintaining 
permanently friendly relations with some of the spirits by 
which primitive man was surrounded and by which hia 
fortunes were influenced. The conjecture offered is that he 
was ordinarily and naturally engaged in maintaining such 
relations with the spirits of his deceased clansmen ; that he 
was necessarily led to such relations by the operation of 

' Callaway, Eeligious System gf part ii., quoted by Tylor, Frim, 

Quit, ii. no. 
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those natural afiFections which, owing to the prolonged, help- 
less infancy of the human being, were indispensable to the 
survival of the human race ; and that the relations of the 
living clansman with the dead offered the type and pattern, 
in part, though only in part, of the relations to be established 
with other, more powerful, spirits. 

The reader will already have noticed — if not, his 
attention is now drawn to the fact — that hitherto, with the 
exception of the last quotation (that referring to the Zulus) 
no mention has been made of ancestor-worshij). The reason 
is not merely that ancestor-worship may be and is explained 
— erroneously, in the opinion of the writer of these lines— r^as 
due in its origin solely to fear, like all worship ; but that 
ancestor - worship implies a belief on the part of the 
worshipper that the spirit worshipped is a supernatural spirit 
Now, according to the thesis set forth in the previous 
chapters, not all spirits are necessarily supernatural spirits ; 
the man who believes the bowing tree or the leaping flame 
to be a living thing like himself, does not therefore believe it 
to be a supernatural being — rather, so far as it is like him- 
self, it, like himself, is not supernatural, for we have seen 
reason to reject the conjecture that man began by thinking 
he himself possessed supernatural powers. With this dis- 
tinction between spirits and supernatural spirits, it has not 
been necessary for the purpose of this chapter to assume 
that the spirits of the dead possessed in the earliest form 
of society that power of thwarting mans best-grounded 
anticipations, which is of the essence of supernatural power. 
There may indeed be no d priori reason why man, when 
casting round for the source of this mysterious, supernatural 
interference with natural laws, should not have found it in 
the action of the spirits of the dead as well as in that of any 
other class of spirita And, as a matter of fact, in some 
religious systems the spirits of the dead are credited with 
supernatural powers, though, it must be remarked, their 
powers are not by any means so great as those of the 
national or local gods, and the general feeling is that it is the 
dead Who are dependent on the living for their comfort and 
even for thpir continued existence, rather than mce 't^ersd ; in 
Egypt the ha was annihilated, if the survivors did not 
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embahn tlie Inxly of tlie deceased and make images of the 
dead man ; in Greece and Aryan India the maiii motive for 
marriage was, and in (Jliina is, anxiety to provide descendants 
competent to continue the rites on winch the iiost-viortem 
welfare of tlH‘. d<‘C<‘.MSed doponds ; a! id amongst savages 
generally liu‘ Ixvlici’ is that the. dead stand in actual need of 
the food tliat is odeicd to tin on. Hub, as a matter of fact, 
there are grounds for believing that it was to another quarter 
altogether than aiiccHtral s])ints that man looked in his 
attempts to loeaie ttie supernatural in tlie external world. 
This point will he fully discussed in a later chapter. 

In the next ]>lacc, if, as is heie argued, man’s communion 
with the spirits of his dead suggested the possibility of 
communication witli other and supernatural spirits, then it 
is intelligible that, if ever tlie ritual for approaching both 
classes of spirits came to be the same, the similarity would 
eventually react to the advantage and increased honour of 
the spirits of the dead. Tlie acts which constituted worship in 
the case of the siipfu natural spirit would not dilfer from those 
ill wliich affection for a deceased father found its natural 
expression ; and consequently, not differing, would come tj be 
worship in the case of the decea^d ancestor also. Thus, on this 
guess, ancestor-worslhp is secondary on and a by-product of the 
act of worship in the proper sense {i.e. the worsliip of a god). 

To restate the argument: (T) The family-feast held 
immediately after the death of tfie deceased and repeated 
at intervals afterwards, and the other offerings of food to 
the deceased, are not originally acts of worship ; (2) the same 
sort of offerings and festivals come to be employed in the 
case of supernatural spirits and to constitute tlie (external) 
worship of those spirits; (3) the olfcrings to the spirits of 
the dead tlien become ancestor-worship. This argument 
depends for its validity largely on the identity, here alleged, 
of the ritual for approaching "qiirits of the dead and super- 
natural spirits. TJie identity cannot be exhibited fully until 
the act of worsliip ” in tlie proper sense has been — as in 
a later chapter it will be — fully set forth ; and the reader 
is accordingly rcciuested to suspend his final judgment ou 
the question till the full evidence is before him. j There are, 
however, some outstanding points to consider before we can 
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proceed to consider this evidence. For instance, it will have 
struck some readers as a serious omission that no reference 
has been made in this discussion to the “ unclcanness ” wdiich 
is very generally, if not nniversally, tM»nsidered to attach to 
a corpse and to all w ho crvue? in conlaet wit-h it — an omission 
all the more serious 1 ‘cuuse this taboo” lias been explained 
as due fo fear lest llu* sjurit of llie df^eeasrd slioiild lodge on 
the person who louclies the dead hody.^ ruuission, 

however, ''has been intentional, and the re.r^ons ior it are 
twofold. First, whatever tin*, theoiy of this ial)Oo, in practice 
the taboo may and does coexist with love for and contidence in 
the S])irit of the deceasi.'d. Thus amongst; the Fclew Islanders, 
who, as has been said already, have no fear of the ghosts of 
their own people, “ liecamai of the good understanding wdiich 
exists betw^een tlie family and its own gliosts,’' Mio relatives 
of the deceased are “ uaelean for several days.^ In Samoa, 
where the natural alfoction for the deceased finds touching 
expression, “ those wlio attended the deceased vvei’e most 
careful not to liandle food, and for days were fed by others 
as if they were helpless iidants . . . fasting was common 
at such times, and they who did so ate nothing during the 
day, but liad a meal at night , reminding us,'' says tlie Rev. 
G Turner,^ “of what David said when mourning tlie deatli 
of Abner: ‘So do God to me and more also, if 1 taste bread 
or ought else till the sun be down.' The fifth day was a 
day of * purification.' They bathed tlie face and hands with 
hot water, and then they were ‘clean,’ and resumed the usual 
time and mode of eating.” On tlie Gold Coast, wlune the 
wives of the deceased try to tempt his soul to .return by 
offering him his favourite disli, “ those persons who have 
touched the corpse are considered unclean ; and after the 
interment, they go in procession to the nearest well or brook, 
and sprinkle themselves with water, whicli is the ordinary 
native mode of purification.”^ In ancient Gr(*ece, also, where 
ancestors were worshipped, the relatives w ere tabooed.^ In 

^ I have not been able to see the paper in wliich lliis cxplaiiatioji is put 
forth ; but cf. Frazer, Gulden Bought i. 154. 

* Kubary in Allerleiy i. 6. ^ NinetLen Years in Polynesia^ ‘228. 

* Ellis, Tshi’Speaking Peo;pleSy 241. - 

* See my paper, “Funeral Laws and Folk-Lore in Greece,” in the Classval 
JUvieiv for June 1895, for instances. 
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China, too, -where the spirit, so far from being feared, was, as 
in Bonny, invited to return, the corpse is or was taboo ; for 
we may infer from the question in The Li ‘‘Whoever 
being engaged with the mourning rites fgr a parent bathed 
his head or body ? that the period of the mourning rites 
was a time of “ uncleanness for the^ son 

It seems, therefore, that even if we were to admit that 
this species of “ uricleanness ” originated in a savage theory 
that the soul might settle on the “ unclean,” we could not 
infer that deceased spirits were feared wherever this taboo 
was found to exist Next — and this is the second reason 
why no reference has been previously made to this important 
set of facts — there are several kinds of taboo, of which the 
corpse-taboo is only one, and it seems proper to employ the 
comparative method and consider the various kinds together. 
We may thus perhaps avoid one-sided conclusions, 0>nd get 
a general view, if not a general theory, of the subject. The 
next chapter, therefore, deals with taboo. 

^ translation {Sctcred Books of tlu EQst)^ 181 . 



CHAPTER VI 

TABOO: ITS TRANSMISSIBILTTY 

Taboo is a Polynesian word, said to mean “strongly marked”; 
but though the word is Polynesian, the institution is universal.^ 
Things are taboo which are thought to be dangerous to handle 
or to liave to do with : things “ holy ” and things “ unclean ” 
are alike taboo ; the dead body, the new-born child ; blood 
and the shedder of blood ; the divine king as well as the 
criminal ; the sick, outcasts, and foreigners ; animals as well 
as men ; women especially, the married woman as well as 
the sacred virgin ; food, clothes, vessels, property, house, bed, 
canoes, the threshing-floor, the winnowing fan ; a name, a 
word, a day ; all are or may be taboo because dangerous. 
This short list does not contain one-hundredth part of the 
things which are supposed to be dangerous ; but even if it 
were filled out and made tolerably complete, it would, by 
itself, fail to give any idea of the actual extent and import- 
ance of the institution of taboo. If it were merely bodily 
contact with the person or thing tabooed which entailed 
danger, it would be sufficiently difficult for the savage to 
avoid unintentionally touchmg some of all the many things 
taboo But the difficulty and danger are multiplied by the 
fact that involuntarily to catch sight of the tabooed object, 
or to be seen by the tabooed person, is as dangerous as to 

* The best collections of facts are, for Polynesia, Waitz-Gerland, Anthro- 
pologitf vi. 343 ff. ; for food-taboos, A. E. Crawley in Folk Lort^ vi. 2 (Juno 
1895), 130 fF. ; for taboos on women, A. E. Crawley in the Jowt-nal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ xxiv. Nos. 2, 8, 4 (Nov. 1894, Fob. and May 1895), 
116 ff., 219 ff., 430 ff. ; Frazer in the Encyclopedia Britcmnica^ s. v, * ** Taboo," and 
in the Golden Bough, i. 109 ff. ; of. also Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, 152 fl,, 446 ff., 481, For Instances not drawn from the above collec- 
tions, the special references will be given in each case below. 
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touch, taste, or handle. Thus in Samoa, “ Tiipai was the 
name of t!m high priest and prophet. He was greatly 
dreaded. His very look was poison. If he locked at a 
cocoa-nut tree it died, and if he glanced J?.t a bread-fruit tree 
it also withered away.’’ * The king of Loango niay not, for 
the same reason, see a river or tree, -and he lias to make 
many long detours in conscr|uence wlmn lie goes visiting.^ 
In some jilaces girls wlien taboo have an equally poisonous 
glance, and are made to wear very broad-biinimed hats, 
in order that they may not infect the sun. The custom 
common amongst sas age royalties, of holding a state umbrella 
over the king, may be, I cmijecture, a survival from times 
when the king was a divine king, and, like Tupai or a tabooed 
woman, might do miscluef with his eyes. In Why dab, “ in 
former times, on the eve of the day for the public procession 
[of tlie sacred python], the priests and Dafili-si went round 
the town, aiinouneiiig the approach of the festival, and warn- 
ing all tlie inhabitants, white and black, to close their doors 
and windows, and to abstain from looking into the streets.” ^ 
In ancient Greece the same belief manifests itself in the 
tale that Eurypylus was stricken with madness, when he 
ventured to open the \dpva^ or tabernacle, and look upon 
the image of Dionysus uEsymnetes.'* In the mysteries, the 
secret objects of worship were so taboo that it was only after 
a long course of preparatory purification and communion that 
it became safe for the worshipper to see them : “ the iiroirreLa 
was the last and highest grade of initiation.”^ In modern 
folk-lore it is held to be fatal to see “ the good people ” — 

“ they are fairies : he who looks on them shall die,” 

On the same principle that seeing or being seen is 
dangerous, mere proximity also is forbidden ; and amongst 
the Basiitos, during harvest-time, the unclean ” may not 
even approach the crop.® In the same way, too, to hear is 
as dangerous as to see ; thus amongst the Zulus, on receipt 
of the news that a relative is dead, the hearer must sprinkle 
himself with the blood of sacrifice, to purify himself from 

^ Turner, Samoa^ 23, - Bastion, Loango KUste^ i. 263-8. 

^ l£\\\^,,Eu'c-sj[)cakin(j Peoples, 61. Paiisanias, viii. c. 19. 

® Gardner and Jevons, Chreek Antiquilies, 278, 

® Casa I Les Ba^aoutos, 266. 
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the mourning/'^ though obviously from the nature of the case 
there can have been no bodily or even visual contact with 
the corpse' to defile the mourner. Even the name of the 
deceased, as well as the news of his death, is dangerous to 
hear, and may not be pronounced. Thus the native tribes 
of Tasmania, now extinct, “never mentioned the dead”;^ 
and the same reticence is observed by the Ainos,^ and the 
Australian black-men.'* The Ostiaks avoid mentioning the 
name of the deceased ; ® the Caribs do not like to pronounce 
the names of their dead/* The same dislike is found in 
Ticrra del Fuego.’^ The Guaycorous never utter the name 
of a deceased cliief,® and the Abipones^ abstain not only 
from the name of tlie deceased, but from any word of which 
the name may happen to form part. It would, however, be 
an error to suppose that it is only the names of things 
“ unclean and defiling, such as the name of one who is now 
a corpse, are dangerous to hear ; in rolynesia, chiefs are so 
sacred that their names are strictly taboo, and the com- 
ponent syllables may not be used in common conversation. 
In Sumatr.a, the name of the tiger is tal)oo, and when a 
reference to him is unavoidable, euphemisms are employed, 
and he is called “ Grandfather,” “ Ancient One,” “ The Free,” 
etc}^ The later Jews shrank from pronouncing the actual 
name of God, and made substitutions, to avoid unnecessary 
contact even of this indirect kind with the consuming 
holiness of the Lord. In ancient Greece, the rites to which 
the initiated alone were admitted were so sacred that all 
mention of them to the profane was tabooed — hence our 
uncertainty as to what those rites really were. 

We have, however, yet to mention the peculiar characteristic 
of the institution of taboo, and that wliich gives it its widest 
range and greatest power. That is the transmissibility, the 
infection or conbagion of taboo. Everything which comes in 


’ Bastian, Dcr Mensch, iii. 24. 

- Journal of the Anihroi^olofficcd IitMUulCt 238. 

® Ibid. 238. * Bastian, Oosf. Asirn, v, 86. 

® Bastian, Der MemcJi, ii. 362. 

Fere Delabonie in tlie Recucil de divers voy-jgt's (a.D. 1684), 8. 

^ Reville^ fleligiom dea peuples non-civiliseSf i. 398. 

8 Ibid. 884. 8 Ibid. 386. 

Bastian, Oest Asien, v. 51. 
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contact with a tabooed person or thing becomes itself as 
dangerous as the original object, becomes a fresh centre of 
infection, a fresh source of danger to the community. In 
the case of things “ unclean,” the mode/n mind can without 
difficulty understand that, granted the original object is really 
polluted, it communicates its pollution uo whatever touches it 
It requires no great exercise of the imagination to comprehend 
that in ancient Greece the offerings usqd for the puri^cation of 
a murderer, became, in the very process of purifying him, 
themselves polluted and had to be buried.' The rules about 
the uncleanness produced by the carcases of vermin in 
Leviticus .. 32 ff., are also intelligible from this point of 
view : Whatever they touch must be washed ; the water 

itself is then unclean, and can propagate the contagion ; 
nay, if the defilement affect an (unglazed) earthen- pot, it is 
supposed to sink into the pores, and cannot be washed out, 
BO that the pot must be broken.”^ It is, however, strange 
to find that the infection of holiness ” produces exactly the 
same results as the pollution of uncleanness, that is to say, 
it renders the thing touched taboo and therefore unusabla 
But in Tahiti if a chiefs foot touches the earth, the spot 
which it touches becomes taboo thenceforth, and none may 
approach it — chiefs are therefore carried in Tahiti when 
they go out. If he enters a house, it becomes taboo ; no one 
else may go into it ever after. No one may touch him, or 
eat and drink out of a vessel which he has touched. In New 
Zealand it is fatal to touch anything that is his or that he 
has used ; none may use a bed that he has slept in. If a drop 
of his blood happens to fall on anything, the thing on which 
it falls becomes his property. When a missionary had saved 
a choking Maori from death by extracting a bone from his 
throat by me^iis of a pair of tweezers, the first thing the 
Maori did on recovering his breath was to claim the 
tweezers : they had touched him and were taboo, and thereby 
appropriated to him. In ancient Greece the priest and 
priestess of Artemis Hymnia amongst the Orchomenians, 
and the Rechabites amongst the Jews, might not enter a 
private house,* for the same reason as the Polynesian chief. 

* Pausanias, ii. 81. * Robertson Smith, BeligUm of the SemiUs^ 447. 

• Pausanias, viii, IS, and J«r. rxT. 9 ff. 
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The clothes as well as the drinking vessels of tlie Mikado 
were fatal to those who touched them.' Amongst the Tshi- 
speaking |)eoples of the Gold Coast, all the commoner 
utensils that have teen used during the festival [a general 
remembrance of the dead], such as calabashes and earthen 
pots, are carried out at ‘ daybreak on the ninth day, and 
thrown away.” * The Selli at Dodona were 'xafimevvat, 
ie. abstained from sleening in a bed, probably for the reason 
that the bed would become too holy for anyone else to occupy 
afterwards. They were also dviTrroTroBe^;, and the pViest and 
priestess of Artemis Hymnia did not wash like other people,® 
doubtless because of the excessive sanctity of them persons, just 
as the Arabians of old might not wash or anoint the head ; 
and the head of a Maori chief was so sacred that if he only 
touched it with his fingers, he was obliged immediately to 
apply them to his nose, and snuff up the sanctity which they 
had acquired by the touch, and thus restore it to the part 
from whence it was taken.” ^ 

As tabooed persons render everything taboo with which 
they come in contact, so holy places make everything in them 
taboo. The fish in the sacred river Reiti in Attica were 
themselves, like the stream, sacred to Demeter,® and might be 
caught by her priests alone. In Pharse (a town of Achtea) there 
was a stream sacred to Hermes, the fish of which, as being 
sacred to tne god, were, taboo and might not be caught at all.® 
In Yabe there is a certain deity's hut which is so taboo, that 
whoso enters it, except on business, becomes the slave of 
the priest.^ On the Slave Coast any person accidentally 
touched by tlie sacred python is thereby made dedicate to 
the god and has to serve it for the rest of his life.® By an 
extension of the same principle, in Polynesia the holy places 
of the gods and the houses of the most sacred chiefs became 
asylums for fugitives. The very soil of holy places is sacred 
and communicates its sanctity to that which touches it : 
hence in Peru, “ none came within where the idol was, save 


^ Bastian, Oest. Asien^ v. 282 . ^ Ellis, Tshi-s^icaking PeopleB^ 228. 

• Pausanias, viii. 14« 

• Frazer, Ooldm Boug\ 1. 191, quoting R. Taylor. 

• PausaniM, I W. • /Wrf. rOL 22. 

' Baatian, KHsU, i. 219. * Ellis, Ewe-9p9ahm49 57. 
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the principal chiefs, who entered with much reverence and 
veneration, having removed their sandals,'* ^ doubtless because 
the sandals by contact with the sacred soil would become 
taboo and unfit thereafter for daily use. - In the same way in 
Tonga, the upper garment was removed in the presence of the 
king, bec?»use his glance would render It taboo, and therefore 
useless afterwards. 

The sanctity of the soil of sacred places gives rise to a 
remarkable coincidence in the i)ractices of two races so widely 
separated as the ancient Mexicans and the negroes of the 
Gold Coast. The former practised eating earth in honour 
of the god,’* the latter still “ eat fetish.” The Mexicans on 
entering any sacred place, or by w<i\' of takijig oath, touched 
the soil with their finger and tlien ])laced the linger in tlic 
mouth.* Amongst tlic negroes, “ to make an oath binding on 
a person who takes it, it is usual to give him something to 
eat or drink whicli in some way appertains to a deity . . . 
the ordinary plan is to take something from the spot in 
which the deity resides ... a little earth, or some leaves or 
berries . . . this is (incorrectly) called ‘ eating fetish.* ** * 
That this procedure somehow gives the deity of the place a 
greater hold over the person taking oatb than he would have 
if the ceremony was omitted, is clear. How or why this 
should be, may be difficult for the enlightened reader to 
imagine, but it would be intelligible enough to the intending 
perjurer, who at the present day in an English court of 
justice kisses his thumb instead of the book,’* and thinks 
thereby to escape the consequences of liis perjury. The 
mediaeval practice of swearing by or on the relics of a saint, and 
the classical custom of swearing or conjuring by the beard 
(which partakes of the peculiar sanctity of the head), though 
they do not inv^olve eating or kissing, are inspired by the 
same feeling ; indeed, we may say generally that the practice 
of swearing “ by ** anything, and therefore the very conception 
of an oath, is due in its origin to the feeling that the sacred- 
ness of the object held or kissed communicates itself and 
gives sacredness to the oath. Probably the earliest oaths 
are those of ** compurgation,** and the person thus freeing 

* Paj'ne, Tht New World called Amcricat i. 518, quoting Juan de Betanzos. 

2 Sahagnii, Appendix to hk. ii. * Ellis, 196. 
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himself from the charge made against him does so by 
voluntarily making himself taboo, by “ eating fetish ” or 
otherwise devoting himself to tlie god. Thus l)is enemy no 
longer can touch him, for he is taboo, nor is it* necessary 
that his enemy should touch him ; it is now tlie god s alTair. 
Oaths of witness then ^folhvw the aiial^gy of “purgatory 
oaths. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of the “ con- 
tagion erf taboo is to lie found in the fact that it is eaj)a])le 
of infecting not only things but ju tions, and evcni time itself. 
Thus amongst the Basutns. on tin* day <»!' a ciiief’s decease 
work is tabooed : ^ the corpse “ defil<‘S not only tliose who 
come in contact witli .it, but all vvaiik done on the fatal 
day In Madagascar, work is ta}»oo to the relatives of the 
deceased for a longer or shorter time according to his rank.^ 
The T8hi-SY>eaking negroes celebrate an annual feast for the 
dead generally, and “ the whole eiglit days are termed etjivah 
awotchirl, ‘ Eiglit Seats/ l)ecause it is a pei'iod of rest, during 
which no work may be performed.”^ In the New World, the 
funeral ceremonies of the kings of Mcchoacan lasted live days, 
and in all that time no Fire was peiMiiitted to be kindled 
in the City, except in tlie Kings liouse and Temples, nor yet 
any Corn was ground, or Market ke[>t, nor durst any go out of 
their houses.”'^ And it is not only in the ease of things 
“ unclean ” tliat time itself liecomes a, chaiiiiei of infection : 
the infection of lioliness ” is transmitted in the same way. 
On the Gold Coast, “ on the day sacred to or srd apart for the 
offering of sacrifice to a local god, the iidiiibitanls abstain 
from all work, smear their l>odies with white clay, and wear 
white cloths in sign of rejoicingd’^ On the Slave Coast, 
* every general, tribal, and local god, v/itli tfie exceptioii of 
Mawu, has his holy day.'” ^ Afuong-l the Tshi -.speaking 
peoples, “ on the' day sacred to it [the tutelary deity] all tlie 
members of tbe family wear while or iighi -i oloured cloths 
and mark, themselves with wTiite .... no work of any kind 
may be done, and should one of llie members of the family 

^ Casalis, Les Bassoutoa, 275. - K»'ville, Iu:l. des peup. non riv. ii. 107. 

^ Ellis, T$hi-speaking Peoples, 22.8. 

* Gage, A N^xo Survey of the IVest Indies, 100. 

^ Elli.s, Tshi- speaking Ptigd.s, 7-1. ^ Kills, Pne sg^eaklng Pruj,h>, 79. 
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b» absent on a journey he must )n that day make a halt.” ' 
In Polynesia, not only on the death of Tuitonga, or i* time 
of general mourning or of sickness in the royal family, but 
before wai (a sacred function), or before a great feast, a taboo- 
aay or days are proclaimed ; no one may cook food, no fire or 
light may be kindled, no one may go outside of 'his house, no 
demestic animal may utter a sound (dogs are muzzlSd, cocks 
put under U calabash). " In Mexico, too, the principal feasts 
of the two chief deities, Tezcatlipoca and Huitillopochtli 
were preceded by a taboo period, notice of which was 
solemnly given by the officials.” ^ In Madagascar there are 
days oil which it is taboo to go outside the house begin 
any business ; the child who comes into the world on one of 
those days is drowned, exposed, or buri:d alive, for it belongs 
to the gods, and therefore may not be kept from them.”® 

This last quotation may make it' easier to understand 
why work is taboo on a holy day ; anything begun or done on 
such a day belongs to the god, and is not for common use. 
But the reference to a god is not indispensable ; work done 
or begun on an unclean ” day is equally unfit for every- 
day use, though there is no god for it to belong to. An 
exact parallel may be found in the matter of raiment, of 
“ best clothes ” ai^d mourning.” The clothes which a mourner 
wears become ** defiled ” by his contact withT the deceased ; 
and, when the days of his ‘‘impurity” are over,, they are 
cast aside ; they C8ui no longer be used in his ordinary 
avocations, for they would communicate to all that he touched 
and to everything that he did the pollution with which they 
are infected. He, therefore confines himself to one set of 
garments, in order not to spoil too many ; and if it is the 
custom in his country to mark tabooed objects by some 
special colour, he is expected to wear raiment of that colour, 
to warn oflf those who otherwise might unwittingly come in 
contact with him and become defiled. So, too, the clothes 
which a man wore in the worship of the gods acquired 
sanctity and could not be used iu his ordinary avoc&tions 
(just as “ among the later Jews the contact 5f a sacred volume 
or a phylacten^ ‘ defiled the hands ’ and called for an 

^ £llis, Tiiki‘9peaking Peoples^ 93. * Payue, New IVorld, i. 486. 

• K4vil]e, Pel. despeup. non-civ. i. 167. 
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ablution''^). . A special set of garments therefore was 
reserved for this purpose exclusively ; these were presumably 
the* best that the wearer possessed, and so “ in early times best 
clothes meant cloth 38 that were taboo for the purposes of 
ordinary life.”'^ On the Gold Coast there is a special colour 
(white) for holy dayls, aistinguished from that distinctive 
of mourning (red).^ 

Intermediate between the taboo on “ best clotlies ” and 
that on ‘'mourning” is the New Zealand taboo already 
mentioned on a garment on which the .glance of a chief has 
rested. Intermediate, too, between lioly days ” and days of 
mourning are the dies rkcfasti of the ilurnans and the 
d7ro<f>pdh€<; of the Greeks, which were neither’ dedicated to 
any god nor “ unclean,” but were certainly taboo days.* 

To a certain extent, it is plain, the tranBinissibility or 
infection of taboo can be explained by the laws td the Associa- 
tion of Ideas : the sentiment with which a person or thing is 
regarded colours all that is associated with that person or 
thing, and may be revived by anything which reminds us of 
it or him. “ The glove upon that hand ” has for the lover 
some of the glamour wliich surrounds his unstress ; to all, the 
scene of former misery is painful. 'So, too, the terror which 
attaches to a thing taboo may be reawakened by anything 
which calls it to mind; of alKthings blood is most taboo ; 
hence in Polynesia red berries are taboo, because of their 
colour ; on the Gold Coast " every spot where the earth is of 
li red colour is believed to he or U-> liave been the plupe of 
abode of a Sasabonsum,” ^ and is taboo ; and in both countries 
red is the colour used to signify that a thing is Uibooed. But 
whereas civilised man is aware that the association between 
such ideas is merely mental, to the savage the connection is 
real. The savage believes that the^ame terrible consequences 
— whatever they may be — which t^isue on contact with 
blood, do actually and really follow on contact with things 
which by their colour or otlierwise remind him thereof. That 
primitive man should mistake the mental association for a 
real connection was inevitable ; he could not do otherwise. 
The reality of the connection was not for him matter of 

^ Robertson Religmi of the Semites, 452. * Ibid. 45-3. 

^'See Ellis, Tshi speakmg Peoples, SS, 89, 93, 156. * Hid. 35. 
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ax^oment ; h was a sel/-evident fact, of which he had direct 
consciousness and immediate certitude But if this is so, if 
man began with this belief, and did not infer or deduce it 
fK)m anything, then we must reject those theories which 
represent taboo as being the consequence of some other belief, 
such as that things taboo transmit a material, nhysiciil 
pollution, or that some supernatural influence is transmitted 
or that the dead man’s spirit adheres to those who touch the 
corpse. The material, physical theory (implied in the use of 
the terms “ contagion,'’ infection " of taboo) is untenable, 
because the belief in taboo is not an induction based upon 
observation, experience, and experiment, but an a 'priori 
conviction : it is not an inference from stich facts of observa- 
tion as that pitch, mud, etc., defile, but a belief prior to, 
independent of, indeed, irreconcilable with the facts of experi- 
ence. The theory of a supernatural cause is simply. super- 
fluous ; the connection between the two associated ideas was 
a self-evident fact, which for the savage required no ex 
planation — supernatural or other — but was rather itself the 
explanation of other things. 

But though the laws of the Association of Ideas explain 
the transmissibility of taboo and account for the fact that 
whatever is mentally associated with the thing taboo awakens 
the same terror as the thing itself, still they obviously cannot 
explain w^hy the thing itself is terrible to begin with. To 
learn that, we must examine the things themselves. 



CHAPTER VII 

THINGS TABOO 

BEFOTvii. beginning to examine things taboo, with a view to 
seeing whether they possess any common quality, whether 
any general statement can be made with regard to them, 
whether, in fine, it is possible to frame any induction from 
them, it is plain that we must discriminate between things 
which ' I will venture henceforth to distinguish as things 
taboo and things tabooed. Both classes are infectious ” and 
communicate their mysterious and dangerous qualities to 
whatever they come in contact with ; but things tabooed are 
tliose which would not possess the taboo-infection, if they 
had not derived it from contact with something else taboo or 
tabooed, whereas things taboo are those which do not derive 
the contagion from anythiiig else, hut have it inherent in them- 
selves. A single thing taboo might infect the ’whole universe; 
on the Loarigo Coast, a diVine king's glance would infect a ilver 
and the river infect all in its course;^ in modern Polish folk- 
lore a corpse may not be carried over a stream,^ for the same 
reason ; taboo persons are generally not allowed to be seen by 
the sun, for they would infect him, and he the universe. 

For the purpose of this chapter, therefore, we must set 
aside things tabooed. Food, for instance, is not inherently 
taboo, though it may become tabooed in many ways — if it is 
touched, intentionally or unintentionally, by a. sorcerer (in 
the Mulgrave Islands), or by an Amatouga (amongst the Zulus), 
or by a tapued person '' (in New Zealand), or by the Mikado, 
or by the sick (in Fiji), or by mourners (Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Samoa), or by a superior chief (Fiji and Tonga), or by an out- 
cast (Burma and the Brahmins); and as the hdnds are 

^ Bastian, Loaii^o i. 268. ^ Am Urq^ull^ iii 51. 
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used for all sorts of things aftd are specially liable therefore 
to become unclean,” not only are mourners not allowed in 
Tahiti to feed themselves “ lest the food, defiled by the touch 
oi their polluted hands, should cause their own death,” ^ not 
only has the tabooed person in Timor to be fed like a little 
child, for the same reason, ^ not only was sacred food consumed 
in Mexico by a sort of “ bob-cherry ” performance without the 
use of the hands, ^ but in Tanna no food whatever might be 
offered with the bare hands, as such contact might give the 
food a potency for evil ; finally, as a taboo person can infect 
things by his mere glance, it is a common precaution to allow 
no one to see you take your food.^ 

Tabooed persons, too, must be distinguished from persons 
taboo ; and under the former head must probably be placed 
criminals and the sick. There is reason to think that iu 
primitive society the only criminals are the violators of tab^>n ; 
and this crime carries its own punishment with it, for in the 
act of breaking taboo the offender himself becomes tabooed 
and no one in the community vdll touch him or have any 
thing to do with him. In fine, as the only offence known to 
primitive society is taboo-breaking, so the only punishment is 
excommunication. As far as the early Indo-Europeans are 
concerned, the evidence of linguistic palaeontology is clear 
upon the latter point : “ wretch ' is a word which goes back 
to the earliest Aryan times, and it means an outlaw.^ Even 
in historic times the Roman community continued to protect 
itself by the interdict from fire and water, the object of 
which was proteibly in its origin rather to save those neces- 
saries of life from pollution than to punish the offender.® As 
for the sick, the taboo on them is, I think, coufined to 
Poljmesia, and is expressly explained as due to the fact that 
an atua or spirit enters them : they are thereby tabooed, but 
they are not taboo. 

^ Wilkes, IT.S. Exploring Expedition, iii. 115. 

* IWviUe, Eel. despeup. non-civ. ii. 162, ^ Payne, New Worlds i. 428. 

* Mr. Crawley gives instances from Abyssinia^ Nubia, Madagascar, the Aztecs, 
Cacongo, Cauna, Dahomey, Congo, the Monbuttoo, the Pongo Coast, Ashanti, 
Tonga, the Bakairi, the Karaja, Loango Coast, Celebes, Sandwich Islands. 

Lore^ TL 2-140. 

® Schrader, Prehistoric An(iquitie» of the Aryan Peoples y 350. 

* Granger, Worship of the EoinaiiSy 266 ; cf. Cicero pro S. Eoscio, § 71. 
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In the same way, it is dear tTiat, for thfe purposes of 
this chapter, we must class as tabooed and not as taboo *all 
persons, animals, and objects in which a supernatural spirit 
takes up his abode. Bub though all supernatural beings 
inherently taboo, we are not j^t in a position to convert the 
proposition simply and say that all things taboo arlS super- 
natural : we have to inquire without prejudice whether as a 
matter of fact there .are things taboo and yet not super- 
natural. However this may turn out to be, a thing or 
person may undoubtedly become tabooed by contact with the 
supernatural. Hence strangers are not inherently taboo, but 
as belonging to strange gods bring with them strange super- 
natural influences. It is well,* therefore, not to touch their 
food or eat with them — as the Yule Islanders hold and^are 
supported by the Papuans of Humboldt Bay, the black- 
fellows of Victoria, and the Atiu Islanders/ as w^l ae the 
inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land.^ A common practice, 
also, is to fumigate strangers, to drive away -their evil 
influences, or for the natives to offer blood to their own gods 
and so gain divine protection. The early explorers of the 
New World mistakenly regarded these proceedings as done 
in their honour : in Palmeria, when they recieue straungers 
'.r newe guer'es ... in token of friendshippe, they drawe a 
little Moud fiom themseliies either out of the tongue, hand, 
arme, or any other part of the bodie.”® 

Finally, to our list of things tabooed rather than taboo 
we must add two — if originally they were two and not one 
class — in which the institution of taboo has had marked 
effects on the progress of civilisation ; they are property and 
wives. In Polynesia, women before marriage are nm (common, 
safe), afterwards tabooed. So, too, in Mayumbe it is death 
to touch another man's wife, whereas unmarried women are 
free to all /* and, elsewhere the Loango Coast, married 
women are so taboo that tilings must not be handed directly 
to them by a man, but must be put down "on the ground for 
them to pick up.® In the same way a WaKah making 

* Crawley, loe, cit. * Reville, HeL dcspeup, non-civ, ii. 169. 

* Hakluyt, Historie of the West Indies, Decade ir. ch, 4. bemal Diaz 
repeatedly makes the .same mistake. 

* Bastian, Loajigo Kuste, i. 244. 


® /Wrf. 168. 
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offerings to a Brahmin must not hand them but put them on 
the ground for him to pick up.' As for property generally, 
in Polynesia the owner protects himself in possession by 
tabooing it ; where fishing is conducted co-operatively, the 
catch is tabooed until divided; when a diamond mine was 
supposed to have been found near Honolulu, King Tame- 
fiameha at once tabooed it, in order to appropriate it 
exclusively to himself; and European shipniastera who did 
not care for native visitors got their vessels tabooed by a 
native chief. Tn ihe Moluccas charms are used for the 
protection of property have tlie power of bringing 

illness or misfortune on the thief'' And, according t<:» 
Hakluyt, the Caribn cultivated tlie plant called by them 
Hay ; each roan liad liis own )>lot r)f ground, and ‘‘ euery one 
incloseth ]ii!S portion onely with a little chtton line, and they 
account it a matter of sacriledge if any passe oner the corde 
and treade on the possession of his neighbour, and holde it 
for certayne that whc»8o violateth this sacred thing shall 
shortly iterisli.” ^ 8*0. too, In Melanesia, “in the eastern islands, 

the tfiinhu [taboo] sign is often two sticks crossed and placed 
in the ground. In such a manner, the St. Ohristoval native 
secures his patch of ground from intrusion.'' ^ In Eastern 
Central Africa, “ the same word that is used for betrothing 
a girl is also applied to the selecting of a piece of ground for 
hoeing. A person who waTits a new farm goes forth and 
makes his selection. After doing so lie takes bunches of 
long grass and ties round the trees in that held. Everyone 
that passes knows by the grass put upon the trees that the 
ti(ild lias 1)0011 taken possession of. ... In the same way 
the intending husband points to tlie cloth that he has given 
to the girl, and says, ‘ She is mine.’” 

But the distinction between things tabooed and things 
taboo is not the only distinction that it is necessary to draw 
The very conception of taboo, based as it largely is on the 
association of ideas, is one peculiarly liable to extension by 
analotfv, If. for instance, a species of things is taboo, then 

^ Bastian, Ocst. v. 53. ^ W.'iitz-Gerland, Anihropologky vi. 3di. 

“ Hakluyt, Historic of the JFest Indies, Decade viii. ch. 6. 

■* Goppy, The Solomon hlmids, 3.?. 

^ Duff Macdor aid, A/ricaita, i. IIS. 
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ex ahundantui cautelw, in the supererogation .of precaution, 
the whole genus to which the species belongs might well 
come to be taboo. Or an individual which originally was 
only taboo at certain periods of its existence might easily 
come to be considered taboo at all times. Or we might 
expect a priori that hew" social institutions would,* on the 
analogy of old ones, come to be protected by the power of 
taboo. And, as a matter of fact, unless we are going to 
ascribe division into castes to primitive society, we have 
in them a clear case of the growth of a taboo, and of its 
extension by analogy : the members of an inferior caste 
are treated by the superior castes as criiniiials were treated 
by primitive society ; outcasts are, like outlaAvs, taboo — 
eating, especially, must be avoided “ with publiciins and 
sinners.’' 

It was not, however, specially for the benefit of outcasts 
that the last paragraph was penned. Of persons or things 
inherently taboo we have now two classes left : one consists 
of supernatural beings, the other includes blood, new-born 
children with their mothers, and corpses ; and it is con- 
ceivable that the taboo on one class was extended by analogy 
to the other class. That is a question to be considered here- 
after. At present our business is to show that blood, etc., 
are as a matter of fact taboo. 

As for blood, its taboo character lias been so fully 
demonstrated by Mr. Frazer^ a.s to be beyond possibility of 
doubt. Here it will suffice to add one or two instances to 
his collection. Blood, as we have already seen, tabooes 
whatever it-falls on, and renders the object 'or spot useless 
for all common purposes. Hence the very giaieial precau- 
tions taken to prevent royal or sacred Ijlood from being 
spilled on the ground. Thus in Angoy the blood of royal 
women may not be shed, and , if t^iey have to be put to 
death, their ribs must be broken.^ In Dabomi, in 1818, 
Gezo dethroned Adaiilosaii, and as the royal blood may not 
be shed, Adanlosan, bound hand and foot, was walled up in 
a small room, and left to die of starvation.” ^ In Dabaiba 
it was ordained that a priest who has offended shall eyther 

I 

^ Golden Bough, i. 178 ff, * Bastian, Loango i. ^16. 

* Ellia, Ewe epfoking Peoples, 80. 
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be stoned to deUth or burned/’ ^ So, too, the blood of 
sacrifice was not allowed to be spilled on the ground either 
in ancient Egypt or in ancient India; according to the 
Grihya Sutra ^ “ the effused blood, which at the time of 
immolation was lield in a vessel, should be thrown on 
bundles of kiiia grass.” Strabo,^ too, says of an Indian tribe 
that they de not shed the blood of the victims they offer to 
the gods, but strangle the animals. And in ancient Egypt, 
**when an ox was sacrificed at the grave, a j)riestly official 
caught in a vessel the blood which flowed from the throat 
when cut (cf. Pyramid text, Teta, line 144).”^ Even to see 
a thing taboo is dangerous. Blood therefore must not be 
seen, and in ancient India, it appears from a Prayoga,^ the 
iustitutor of- the sacrifice gind the priests should sit during 
the operation witli, thcHr faces averted, so as not to behold 
the sanguinary work/’ i^atiurally, therefore, the shedder of 
blood is regarded as taboo. Amongst f;he Yumos of 
Colorado the man-slayer is taboo for a month, during which 
time he must fast ; ^ and the Kaffir is “ unclean ” after a 
battle.^ Animal blood produces the same effects. The 
Hottentot after a hunt must purify himself from the blood of 
the animals he has slain.^ 

The '' sanctity ” or “ uiicleanness ” of the new-born child 
and its mother may next be illustrated. In West Africa, 
“after childbirth, the mother is considered unclean for seven 
days.”^ The Leaf- Wearers of Orissa also seclude a woman 
after childbirth for seven days/^ On the Loango Coast the 
mother is taboo for as long as six months.^^ In Celebes she is 
jjwmali ( taboo) for a {>eriod the length of which is not 
stated.^* Amongst the Australian tribes of lat. 31° 0^ S., 
long. 138° 55' E., “ for a short time after birth of child she 


* Hakluyt, Jlistorie. of the )VcHt Indies^ Decade vii. oh. 10. ' 

- Quoted by Rajeii(iralala Mitra, hvdo- Aryans^ i. 365. P. 710. 

^ A. Wiedemann in A tn tJrquell^ iii. 114. 

* MS. No. 1552, >Sauskrit College of Calcutta, quoted by Rajendraldla 
Mitra, hvdo- Aryans, i. 372. 

® Bastian, I)er Mensch, iii, 24. - ’’’ Ibid. 

“ Ibid. ' ® Ellis, Tshi-s-pcakhtg Peoples, 238. 

Journal of the Anlhropological Society, III. cxxxvi. 

“ Bastian, Loango fCVste, i* 184. 

Waitz-Gerland, Anthrqpologie, vi. 355. 
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is considered unclean/’ ^ In Central Australia “ the mother 
is isolated until she is able to leave her seclusion with the 
baby/’ 2 For the Australians generally, one moon is the 
length of time stated.® Being herself taboo, she tabooes 
everything with which she comes in contact ; therefore, on 
the Amazon, “ when a oirrfi takes place in the house, every- 
thing is taken out of it, even the pans and pots, and bows 
and arrows, till next day”;^ and in Western Africa the 
mother “ can touch nothing without rendering it also 
unclean.”® The vessels she has used must therefore, like 
those of the Mikado, be burned ; and her hair — for it 
conveys the infection of taboo — be likewise burned. Persons . 
taboo cannot take food into their hands without ‘‘ infecting ” 
it and rendering it unfit for consumption. The Kaniagmut 
mother therefore must be fed by others, and they, to avoid 
the contagion, must not touch her hut offer the food on a 
stick. In Travancore the Veddah father shares the taboo, 
and dare not eat anything but roots. Among the Piojes of 
Putumayo, both parents fast for days after the bii’th of a 
child.^ The Caribs, too, fasted on tlie occasron.’^ Finally, 
the taboo is removed by some mode of purification : amongst 
the Leaf- Wearers of Orissa the woman bathes and a feast is 
made,® Amongst the Alfoers, not only must the mother be 
purified in running water, but, on the return from the stream, 
the whole village must beat the father with sticks, wishing 
good -luck to the new-born child.® On the Gold Coast, when 
three months have elapsed, the mother “ makes offerings to 
the tutelary deity of the family ; and then, attired in her 
best clothes, and covered with gold ornaments, she pays visits 
to her friends and neighbours, accompanied by a band of 
singing women, who sing songs of thanksgiving for her safe 
delivery.” 

The new-born child also possesses the taboo-infection in 
a high degree. Just as the Polynesian chief rendered the 

^ JouTTud of the AnlhropologicoU histitutCy xxiv. 2. 168. ^ Ibid, 183. 

® Jhid. 187. ^ Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, 345. 

® Ellis, loc, cit, * Journal of the Anthropological InsiUute, viii. 222. 

’ Muller, Oeschichte der Amerikanischen Ur-relfugvmen, 212. 

® Jouimdl of the Anthropological Society, III. exxxvi. 

^ Bastian, Oeet, Asien, v. 270. 

Ellis, Tahuspeaking Peoples, 238. 
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groimd on which he trod taboo, so amongst the Mexicans 
children on the day of birth were so taboo they might not be 
put upon the ground.' Amongsf the Dyaks, aS commonly 
in modern European folk-lore, new-born children are the 
especial prey of evil spirits, ^ that is to say are taboo, for the 
restrictioiiB of taboo are frequently' th'tis explained, when the 
institution itself has otherwise perished. The child, like the 
mother, being thus ‘‘ infectious,” must be purified. Amongst 
the Caribs, tlie purification was effected by sprinkling the 
child with some of the father s blood.^ Amongst tiie Alfoers, 
the child was washed in swine's blood. On the Gold Coast 
rum is squirted over the child by the father.^ , The rum is a 
siibstitiite or surrogate for blood. Finally, in* Polynesia, the 
Tohunga or priest dips a green twig into water and sprinkles 
the child 8 head,. or else immerses the infant totally.® The 
common custom of washing the new-born child is probably 
to be regarded as originally ceremonial rather than cleanly in 
intent. Amongst the Damaras, " a new-born child is washed 
— the only time he is ever washed in his life — then dried 
and greased, and the ceremony is over.”^ 

The perfect parallel between the three notions . of 
“ unclean ness,” holiness,” and taboo pure and simple, is well 
ruarked in the case b£ corpses — with which our list of things 
inherently taboo concludes. As contact with what is holy or 
taboo makes a thing holy or taboo, so in West Africa — and 
indeed we may say universally — “ those persons who have 
touched the corpse are considered unclean.”® As the new- 
born child or a “ tapued person ” tabooes the ground he 
touches, so amongst the Buryats the corpse of a Shaman is 
placed “ on a felt carpet, so that it be not defiled by contact 
with the ground ” ; ® and a lingering survival of this feeling 
is probably the explanation of some modern European folk- 
lore, in the Tirol a corpse must be conveyed by the high- 
road ; in some parts of England the conveyance of a corpse 

^ Bastian, Oesi. Asieiif v. 41. ^ IHd. 47. 

^ Muller, loc. cit. Bastian, qp, cii. v. 270. 

^ Ellis, loc., cit. ® Waitz-Gerland, A'lUhropologUf vi. 182 and 862. 

Gal ton, South Africa ^ 190, 

® Elli-, Tshi-speaking Peo}})c8^ 241. 

** Jounud of the A nthropological Institute^ xxiv, 2. 135. 

Baatlau, JDer Mefisch, ii. 329. 
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over private property is supposed to give a right of way. 
That contact with a corpse, like contact with things holy or 
taboo, renders special vestments necessary, has been already 
mentioned. Here we need only add one quotation to show 
that the reason is that the garments are rendered useless, 
and therefore, sonjetimes It least, must be destroyed. On 
the Slave Coast, '' at the end of the period of mourning the 
widows put on clean cloths, the old cloths being burned. At 
Agweh, men who have lost their* head wives do this also/'^ 
Not only are clothes taboo but the house also, either for a cer- 
tain period (eight days amongst the Hill Dyaks," one according 
to the funeral law of Ceos ^), or altogether, in which case the 
house is deserted or destroyed usually the apartment in 
which the deceased is buried is closed, and never used again, 
and sometimes the roof is removed *), just as amongst the 
Ewe-speaking peoples the house of a person struck by the 
lightning' god is plundered, and even in the Middle Ages a 
murderers house was formally and solemnly pulled down.^ 
That death, like the service of the gods, makes the day 
on which it takes place taboo for oilier purposes, has 
been already ^pointed out, as also that the very name 
of the deceased or of a god may be tabooed. Again, 
those who have touched holy things, or are — like the 
priest and priestess of Artemis Hymnia® — themselves 
holy, may not eat like other people, ix. may not touch 
food with their liands, and on the same ground, namely, that 
they would laboo their own food ; those who attended the 
deceased were most careful not to handle food, and for days 
were fed by others as if they were helpless infants.^' ^ Hence 
some peoples, pushing things to their logical conclusion, 
fast altogether in mourning, as also in the case of aows (for 
persons under a vow are dedicate and sacred to the god 

^ Ellis, Ewe- speaking Peoples^ 160. 

® Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie, vi. 855. * Roelil, J7iscr. Ant. 805. 

* EllLs, Yornha-speaking Peoples^ 160. Cf. Dobrizhoff'er, History of the 
AhiponeSy ii. 273, “the house which lie (the deceased) inhabited they pull 
entirely to pieces ” ; Im Thurn, Indians of Ouianaj 225, “a feast is celebrated, 
and the house is then deserted for ever " ; Dorman, Primitive Super stit ion 
“the Ojibways pulled down the house in which anyone had died so, too, t)ie 
Navajos, Seminolea, Arkansas, and New English tribes. o 

•Post, OeschlecfUBgenosseTischoft^ 113. • Pausanias, viii, 1? 

^ Turner, Ki'netetn Years in PolY>^sia^ 228. 
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to whom the vow is made). “ Fasting was common at 
such times (t.e. mourning), and they who did so ate nothing 
during the day, but had a meal at night ; reminding us of 
what David said when mourning the death of Abner : So do 
Ood to me and more alsd, if I taste bread or ought else till 
the sun he down” ^ Amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples, 
“ the relatives must fast.” ^ Amongst the Tshi-speaking 
peoples, ‘‘ from the moment of death, the relatives of 
the deceased, and the members of the household, abstain from 
food and continue fasting as long as their strength permits.” ® 
Amongst the Yoruba-speaking peoples, “ usage requires them to 
refuse all food, at least for the first twenty-four hours, after 
which they usually allow themselves to be persuaded to take 
some nourishment.” ** The Caribs also fasted during mourning.^ 
Holy persons, ''such as the Selli, and tabooed persons, 
e.g. candidates prepared for initiation in the Eleusinia,. 
generally may not wash, for fear, [)robably, lest the sanctity 
should be communicated by the water to other persons or 
things, in the same way as the im])urity of the murderer in 
Greece might be conveyed by the olferiiigs used in his purifica- 
tion. The hair and nail-parings of holy persons are also 
capable of conveying the taboo-infection. Hence they either 
remove their hair before entering into the taboo-state, or else 
allow it to grow during that period and remove and dispose 
of it carefully afterwards.,^ These restrictions are common to 
mourners, as well as to persons under a vow, .or otherwise 
sacred. In Central Africa, “ while a woman's husband is 
absent, she goes without anointing her head or washing her 
face”;* and amongst the ancient Mexicans the relatives of 
a merchant abroad did not wash their heads or faces ^ — a 
restriction which was probably part of a vow for the safety 
of the absent one. In the Miaotze tribe, at a parents death 
the son remains in the house forty-nine days without 
washing his fece and when ^ it is said of the Leaf -Wearers 
of Orissa that the only death ceremonies known to them are 

* Turner, NiiieUen Years in Polynesia^ 2Z8. ^ Ellis, 158. 

^ Ellis, 239. - - Ellis, 157. 

* Eastman, Der Mensch, ii. 323. 

® Blacdonald, Africana, i. Sff 

“ Bastian, Der li. 111. 


' Sahaguto, bk. iv, c. 19. 
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bathing and fasting, this probably implies a previous 
(ceremonial) unwashen state. Amongst the negroes of the 
Gold Coast'" the relations may not wash themselves or comb 
their hair dui'ing the funeral ceremonies^, in consequence of 
which the rites themselves are sometimes styled *Ofo, 
' unwashed.’ ” ^ " In Agweh a widow is supposed to remain 

shut up for six months in the room in which her husband is 
buried, during which time she may not wash or change 
her clotheb. ... At the end of the period of mourning the 
widows wash, shave the head, pare the nails, and put on clean 
cloths, the old cloths, the hair, and the nail-parings being 
burned,'*^ Amongst the Crow Indians the' widow shaves 
her head and her mourning ceases when the hair has" grown 
igain.® In the Tonga Islands, at the death of a Tooitonga 
i-he whole population shaved their heads.'* In Savage Island 

the »vomen singed ofl' the hair of their heads as a token of 
mourning on the death of their husbands.''^ In Siam the 
head is shaved as a sign of mourning.^ The classical reader 
will be reminded of the Greek and Koman funeral custom. 
On the Gold Coast " the nearest relations of the deceased, 
of both sexes, shave the head and all hair from their 
bodies. This has commonly been regarded as a sign of grief ; 
but, having in view the shaving of the head by women on 
the sacred days of deities, wTiich are days of rejoicing, it 
^appears rather to be a sign of respect.”^ Amongst the Bwe- 
speaking and the Yoruba-speaking peoples also, shaving 
marks the termination of the period of mourning.^* Amongst 
the Soumoo or Woolwa Indians of the New World, "the hair 
is cropped in sign of mourning ® and the Australian blacks 
" usually shave the head and plaster themselves with white 
copi or pipe-clay.” Amongst the Bakongo, on the ileath 
of a chief, " all his followers shaved their heads in token of 
mourning.” ^ Of the Abi pones,, last century it was noted 

^ Ellis, YoPuha-speaking Peoples, 160. 

® Ellis, Ew€‘Speaking Peoples, 160. 

^ Bastian, Der Mensch, ii. 328. * Mariner, « Tonga Islands, 214. 

® Turner, Samoa, 306. ^ ® Bastian, Oest. Asie 7 i, iii. 320. 

" Ellis, Tshi’Speaking Peoples, 241. 

® Ellis, Eioe, 160; Yoruba, 16C. 

® Journal of the Anthropologwal Institute, xxiv. 2, 207. 

Ibid, 188. Ward, C'a»^o Cannibals, 43, 
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that it 18 also a custom to shave the heads of widows . . . 
and to cover them with a grey and black hood . . , which 
It is reckoned a crime for her to take oft* till i^die marries 
again. A ' widower has his hair crop|>ed, with many 
ceremonies, and his head covered with a little net-shaped hat, 
which is not takon off till the hail grows again/’ ^ Of the 
Indians of Guiana it still holds good that the survivors 
crop their hair,” and of the Fijians rnan}^ make themselves 
‘ bald for the dead/ ” ^ 

Purification, again, is required not only of the mourners, 
but of all who may have touched the dead, just as contact 
with a holy volume “ defiled the hands ” of the later Jews 
and entailed ablution. “ Contact with a corpse renders a 
person unclean, and he must purify himself by" washing 
in water from head to foot/’ ^ “ Those persons who have 

touched the corpse are considered unclean ; and, after the 
interment, they proceed in procession to the nearest well 
or brook, and sprinkle •themselves with water, which is the 
ordinary native mode of purification/’^ In Samoa “-the fifth 
day (of mourning) was a day of ' purification/ They bathed 
the face and hands with hot water, and tlien they were ‘ clean/ 
and resumed the usual time and mode of eating/’ ® In Pern, 
** certiiin springs were assigned as places for ablution after 
performing funeral rites.”’' In ancient Greecti a basin of 
lustral water was placed at the door of the hcfUse of mourning 
for purposes of purification.^ 

Since, then, the reluctance to come in contact with a 
corpse and the precautions taken by those who have to come 
or have come into such contact are identical with the 
reluctance and precaution observed in the case of other 
things taboo or tabooed, it is reasonable to look for an 
identical cause. .Now, tlie supposed hostility or malevolence 
of the spirit of the deceased will not serve as a common cause : 
the phylacteries and the sacred volume of the Jews were not 

* DobrizliotTer, nistory of the Abijwnes, ii. 13. 

* Ira Thurn, Indidii^of Guiana, 224. 

* Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, i. 177. * Ellis, Ewe, 160. 

Ellis, Tshi' speaking Ffoples, 241. 

® Turner, Nineteen Yeats in Polynesia, 228. 

’ Payne, New fVo'rld, i. 445 ; Markham, Rites and Laws of the Incas, 12. 

» Eur. Ak. 100. 
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the seat of any hostile spiritual influence, the Mikado was 
not malevolent towards his own people, and yet contact, 
direct or indirect, with him or them was avoided as 
scrupulously as conta('t with a corpse. Besides, the rites for 
driving away the spirit of the deceased — and there are many 
such rites ' — ^are altogether distinct from and have nothing 
in common with the precautions taken to prevent (Contact 
with the corpse. Fear of evil spirits, therefore, cannot be 
the source of the world-wide institution of taboo. What the 
source was, we have yet to consider — in our next chapter. 

* For Aome Iii(lo-Euro]:>ean rites, see my paper in the Classical JSevinr for 
June 1896. 
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TA.BOO, MORAUr;^, AJ^D KKUGION 

In Polynesia the institution of taboo was closely entwined 
with the social and political constitutions of the various 
states ; taboos were imposed by the priests and the nobility, 
and the unwritten code of Uiboo corresponded in many 
important respects with the legal and social codes of more 
advanced civilisations. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the earlier students of the system regarded it as an artificial 
invention, a piece of state'craft. cunningly deviseii in the 
interests of the nobility and priests. This view is, how* 
ever, now generally ab{urd‘.)iied. Wider researches hav'' shown 
that the insiitvitiou is not due to siate-enactment or to 
priest-craft, fc»r the simple reason that it is most at home in 
communities wliich liave no state-organisation, and flourishes 
where there are no priests or n*> priesthood. Above all, the 
belief is not artificial and imposed, but spontaneous and 
unmisal. 

Taboo was next explained, and is still explained, as a 
religious observance , everything belonging to or connected 
with a god is forludden Or uboo to man I'his explanation, 
however, has the fault, fatal to a hypothesis, of net accounting 
for all the facts, ft is true that everything sacred is taboo; 
it is not true that everything taboo is sacred. Temples and 
all the apparatus rif ritual belong to the gt)d, and therefore 
are taboo ; and even the corpse-taboo may be broright into 
a sort of harmony with this theory, if we assume that the 
spirit which has h ft the corp- becomes a god, and if we 
also further assume that the spirit is regarded as hostile by 
the rnouniers. With a little more strain upon the theory, 
it can be made also to explain the blood-taboo ; for the blood 
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is commonly regarded as the seat of, or as itself being the 
life and the spirit But it seems too great a strain to say 
that new-born children belonged also to the god, and there* 
fore were strictly taboo, together with their mothers/' ^ In 
line, it is impossible to make out that all things ** unclean 
were originally ‘^sacred," or to show that tlie carcases of 
vermin ^ ever “ belonged " to any god. 

The latest theory of taboo is that put forward by Mr. 
Crawley- In his own words, “ the principle of Social Taboo 
is an idea . , . that the attributes assigned to the individual 
who is feared, loathed, or despised are materially transmissible 
by contact of any sort/’ ^ The expression Socml Taboo " 
seems to imply that its author docB not claim for his principle 
that it explains religious taboo. Anyhow, the gods are not 
loathed or despised,” and their “ atiributes ” w'ould seem 
rather to be desirablf3 than things to he shunned. But, vrith- 
out labouring the argument that no explanation is satisfactory 
which does not account for all the facts, religious as well as 
social; and without denying that savages think ‘'qualities” 
are transmissible by physical contact, we may still point out 
that it is not the transmission of loathed or despised attributes 
— such as the weakness and timidity of w’omcn — that savages 
fear. “ An Australian black-fellow, who discovered that his 
wife had lain on his blanket . . . died of terror in a fort-' 
night.” ^ There was something more here than fear of 
becoming weak and timid. Again, it is surely a “ social ” 
taboo which forbids a slave from toucliing a chieftiiin’s food ; 
but the sanction of the taboo is no mere fear of contnocting 
the chiefs “ qualities,” as the following instance shows : — “ It 
happened that a New Zealand chief of high rank and great 
sanctity had left ihe remains of his dinner by the wayside. 
A slave, a stout, hungiy fellow, coming up after the chief had 
gone, saw the mifinislied dinner, and ate it up wiLhout asking 
questions. Hardly had he finished, whi-n 1 informed 

by a horror-stricken spectator that tlie f -od of w [i;< i. ^ * had 
eaten was the chiefs. ‘ I knew the unfortunate d linque.. 
well He was remarkable for courage, an i had gnaii8e<l 

* GrexJand, vr, iff. 

* Tolk'Lvr^ (Jttins 1895), ri, 2. ISO. 

* Frazer, OiAd^A JScugk, i. 170, rfferring to Jou.Tf>. Jvthrop. In.,!. ;x. 458, 
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hixDself in the wars of the tribe . . . Ko Booner did he hear 
the fatal news than he was seised bj the most extraordinary 
convulsions and cramp in the stomach, which never ceased 
till he died, about sun-down the same day/ ” * Contact with 
the Mikado's 'clothes or drinking vessels was avoided, not 
from fear of contracting any of his qualities, but becaubj the 
clothes would cause swellings and pains all over the body, 
and the vessels would burn up the, throat. Coq^t with a 
corpse, which might, one would have thought, lead to con- 
tracting the quality ” of death, produces loss of hair and 
teeth.* In Whydah the negroes may not look upon the 
sacred python, when it goes in procession, because, if they 
did, “ their bodies would at once become the prey of loathsome 
maggots.”* Fear of contracting the qualities of the thing 
loathed does not, as far as appears, seem to be alleged by the 
savage as his reason for avoiding persons or things taboo. He 
is not commonly explicit as to the consequences of breaking 
taboo ; he only gets so far as something plainly suggested by the 
association of ideas, e.ff. tabooed food will disagree with him 
more or less seriously ; clothes be, like the robe steeped in 
the blood of Nessus, more or less uncomfortable. But as a 
rule the consequences are left in the vague ; they are matter 
for private and divers conjectures — the one thing about 
which the savage has no doubt is that the taboo must not 
be broken. In fine, the imperative of taboo is categorical, 
not hypothetical. 

The last sentence will have reminded the reader that, 
according to the Intuitionist school of moral philosophers, 
what distinguishes the Moral Sentiment and Ethical Laws 
from all others is precisely the fact that their commands are 
categorical, and that they require unconditional obedience 
without regard to the consequences. The man who is honest 
because to be honest is the best policy, is not actuated by a 
moral motive, for if dishonesty were a better policy, he would, 
for the same reason, pursue it ; whereas the truly good man 
is he who does what is right bec^iuse it is right, no matter 
what the consequences. That there is further a real connec- 
tion between taboo and morality has been noticed by Mr. 

' Frazer, ojy. cit. 168, and A Pakcha Maori, Old New Zealand, 96. 

* Crawley, Folk- Lore, loc. ciL * Ellis, Ewe-speahitig Feoples, 61. 
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Frazer, who says taboo ** aabaa^ved the progress of civilisation 
by fostering conceptiaiis of the rights of property and the 
sanctity of the marriage tia . . . We shall scarcely err in 
believing that even in advanced societies tibe moral sentiments, 
in so far as they are merely sentiments, and are not based on 
an induction from experience, derive much of their force from 
an original system of taboa^' ^ 

We may now, taking leave of previous theories of taboo, 
go on our own way ; and, as our starting-point, we will take 
the fact that among savages universally there are some things 
which categorically and unconditionally must not be done. 
That this feeling is a “primitive” sentiment, a tendency 
inherent in the mind of man, the following considerations 
will, I hope, incline the reader to believe. Though all things 
taboo are dangerous, not all dangerous things are taboo ; for 
instance, it is not taboo to eat poisonous plants, handle 
venomous serpents, jump over a precipice, beard the lion, or, 
in fine, to do anything the danger of which you can discover 
for yourself, either by your own experience or that of 
othera On the contrary, it is things which experience could 
never teach you to be dangerous that are taboo, such as 
touching a new-born child, or the water in which a holy 
person has woahed- Indeed, experience, so far from being 
able to generate the belief that these things are dangerous, 
would have shown that there was no danger in them, and 
would not have given rise to but have destroyed the belief 
---the proof of which is that, in Polynesia, the belief in taboo 
has been broken down chiefly by the fact that Europeans 
violated taboos innumerable, and were, as the natives saw, 
none the worse. The sentiment, then, as it appears ev^n 
in its earliest and lowest manifestations, cannot have been 
derived from experience ; it is prior to and even contradictory 
to experience. In fine, it is an inherent tendency of the 
human mind; and as such it does not stand isolated and 
alone, for in a previous chapter we have seen that the belief 
in the uniformity of nature, the tendency to expect what 
has once happened to happen again, is independent of, as it 
is often disappointed by experience. Between these two 
sentiments, namely, the positive belief that what you have done 

* Mmpei tftt d im Srikamim, i.r. ** Taboo/' 
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once you can do again, and the negative belief that there are 
Bome things which you muat not do, there are other pomts 
of contact, as we shall have occasion to note, besides their 
common origin. 

TI)o next point in our theory of taboo is that, though the 
moral sentiment undoubtedly does “ derive much of its force 
from an original system of taboo,” it is not merely in the 
morality of advanced societies that taboo continues- to display 
its force, nor is taboo in its origin specifically moral. In 
advanced societies there are other things which must not be 
done, besides immoral acts, e.g. irreligious acts, breaches of 
the code of honour, violations of etiquette, etc. And in 
savage communities there are things taboo which are not 
irreligious or immoral, but rather non-momL But the senti- 
ment, merely as a sentiment and apart from the reason or 
justification of it^ is the same in all cases, namely, that the 
thing must not be done. The sentiment in itself, therefore, is 
neither exclusively moral, religious, nor social. In other 
words, the sentiment is purely formal and without content ; 
the conviction that there are some things which must not be 
done does not help us at all to know what things they are 
which must; not be done, just as the conviction that what has 
happened once will hapi)en again under similar circumstances 
does not tell us whether the circumstances of the second 
occasion of a given experience are similar to those of the 
first — whether the a we have before us is really similar to the 
a which was followed by 6. 

How primitive man settled what things were not to be 
done there is no evid^toce to show. We will therefore 
content ourselves with the fact that as far back as we can 
see in the history — or rather the prehistory — of man, taboo 
was never grossly material It marked the awe of man in the 
presence of whaL he conceived — often mistakenly — to be the 
supernatural ; and if his dread of contact with blood, babes, and 
corpses appears at first sight irrational, let us remember that 
in these, the three classes of objects which are inherently 
taboo, we have man in relation to the mystery of life and 
death, and in his affinity to that supernatural power which 
he conceived to be a spirit like himself. The danger of 
contact with these objects is " imaginary/* if you like, but it 
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ia spiritual, ie. it is the feeling that experience, sense- 
experience, is not the sole source or final test of truth ; and 
thafcthe things which are seen bring man daily into relation 
with things unseen. For, once more, the essence of taboo ia 
that it is, d priori, that without consulting experience it pro- 
nounces certain things to be dangerous. Those things, as a 
matter of fact, were in a sense not dangerous, and the l)elief in 
their danger was iiTationah Yet had not that belief existed, 
there would be now no morality, and consequently no civilisa- 
tion. The things were indeed dangerourii, but the danger was 
for us men of to-day, not for tlio.se who obeyed the taboo — for 
civilisation and not for the savage. It was a danger which 
no experience at the time could have discovered, so remote 
was it— and so great. 

the savage appears irrational in hie choice of objects 
to be taboo, his belief in the transrnissibility of taboo was 
equally irrational — and equally essential to the progress of man- 
kind. The belief that every person who touched a thing 
taboo became himself tabooed, and was a fresh centre of 
infection to everyone and everything around him, is obviously 
an <i priori belief, wiiich is due not to experience at all, but 
to the ap ociation of ideas. The terror of the original taboo 
pproad to all associated with it, and everything that suggested 
it. This belief was a fallacy, as ex))ericnce would at 
once have demonstrated, had the savage dared to make 
the experiment. But this fallacy was the sheath which 
enclosed and protected a conception that was to blossom and 
bear a priceless fruit — the conception of Social Obligation. 
To respect taboo was a duty towards so ’icty, because the man 
who broke it caught the taboo c«antagioi), and transmitted it 
to everyone and everything that he cauie in contact with. 
Thus the community haa a direct and lively interest in 
requiring that every member should resjHX-t taboo. On the 
other hand, it was equally the interest of the individual to 
avoid contact with things taboo, bec^xuse tlie infection fell 
first and most fatally on him. Thus private interest and 
public good coincided exactly ; and the problem that puzzles 
modem moral philosophers so much, namely, which of the two, 
if they do not coincide, can a man reasonably be expected to 
follow, was and would be still absolutely inconceivable in a 
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oonunnnitj where taboo is aa institution. It seems, there* 
fore, that those philosophers who regard selfishness as alone 
“ natural ” and primitive, have neglected the actual facts of 
the case, for from the beginning the s^nse of duty towards 
sodety has been necessarily present as a restraining influence 
on the individual. He has shrunJE from violation of taboo 
not merely as an individual, but also and always as a member 
of society. The terror with which he viewed the prospect of 
coming into personal contact with things taboo was identically 
the same feeling with which he viewed the taboo*breaker. 
Nor could he, if he broke taboo, hope by secrecy to conceal 
his offence and escape his punishment, for the taboo contagion 
iofects, as we have seen, even those who unwittingly come in 
contact with the thing taboo. 

That society would not exist, if the individual members 
thereof did not hnd their account in supporting it, is un- 
deniable ; but it is equally true that no society could exist 
unless the feeling of social obligation held it together. Now, 
it is clear that the conviction that a man’s own private 
interest requires him to perform his duty towards the com- 
munity must have done much to bind society together. It 
is also obvious that a man must have been powerfully stimu- 
lated to do his duty by the further conviction that it was 
impossible for any violation of duty to be hid. The belief, 
therefore, in the transmissibility of taboo effected two things. 
Fmt, by rendering it impossible even to imagine a divergence 
between private and public good, it protected the growth of the 
feeling of social obligation until it was strong enough to stand 
to some extent alone. Next, by inspiring the conviction that 
all breaches of taboo must;, inevitably be promptly discovered, 
it prepared the way for the higher feeling that, whether likely 
to be discovered or not, wrong must not be done. 

But though there were all these possibilities of good in 
the institution of taboo, it was only amongst the minority of 
mankind, and there only under exceptional circumstances, 
that the institution bore its best fruit. For evolution and 
progress are not identical. Everywhere there has been 
evolution, but progress has been rare. Indeed, in many 
respects the evolution of taboo has been fatal to the progress 
ci humanity. The belief in the transmissibility of taboo led, 
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for instance in Polynesia, to the desettion and inhuman 
abandonment of the sick, who were regarded as taboo, and 
therefore could not be ministered to,^>ecau8e those who 
tended them would themselves become taboo. Again, the 
taboo contagion spread so widely as to check man with its 
iron hand in every attempt which he might make to subdue 
nature and utUise her gifts. With its arbitrary and senseless 
restriction^ it overgrows healthy social tendencies and kills 
them, as moss kills off grass or iv>^ strangles the tree. The 
taboo laid on young mothers is extended to all women ; hence 
the separation of man and wife (** I have scarcely ever seep 
anything like social intercourse between husband and wife,'* 
says the Ojibway, Peter Jones), the degradation of women 
and the destruction of natural affection (‘‘the wife beheld 
unmoved the sufferings of her husband, and the amusement 
of the mother was Undisturbed by the painful crying of her 
languishing child In religion the institution also had a 
baneful effect ; the irrational restrictions, touch not, taste not, 
handle not, which constitute formalism, are essentially taboos 
--indispensable to the education of man at one period of his 
development, but a bar to his progress later. 

Tlie growth of taboo, then, need not detain us. It is 
amply accounted for by the fatal rapidity with which, thanks 
to the association of ideas, it spreads over the whole of savage 
and even serai-civilised life. But the process by which taboo 
has been converted into an element of civilisation calls for 
some explanation. The facts with which we have to reckon 
in our attempt are these : on the one hand, we have a net? 
work of innumerable taboos covering the whole life of the 
savage, restricting in the most irrational and"" injurious manner 
his incomings and outgoings, his mode of eating, his family 
life, his whole existence, froin the time when he is taboo as a 
new-born child to the time when he is a corpse, and as such 
is equally taboo. On the other, in modern civilisation we 
have all these taboos cast aside, except those which subserve 
the cause of morality and re^on, and those which lend their 
force to the code of honour, social etiquette, and minor morals 
generally. Evidently a process of selection — “ natural ” or 
otherwise — has been at work, and the proWem is to (fiscoveT 

^ Ellis, Polynciian Keuarrhes, iv. 126. 
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the nature of ttiat process- We surmiAe that the 

selective agency has been ex|)erieuce. Mankind has dis- 
covered by experience the baleful consequences of certain 
taboos, tlie beneficial effects of others, and has retained the 
latter while rejecting the former. Noi all communities have 
been equally alert in the work ot discrimination ; the most 
discriminating, the quickest to learn by experience, have fared 
best, the fittest have euJ'vived. This theory has its recognised 
place ill irioml philosopliy under the title of the Unconscious 
IJtilifai'ianism of Oommon Senfie''; unconsciously, but none 
the less effectively, mankind has selected for condemnation ae 
immoral tliose actions which militate against utility, and has 
exacted as a moral duty the performance of those which tend 
to the general good. 

The difficulty I have in accepting this theory is that it 
fails to take into account one of the most marked features of 
talvoo. The very life of taboo as an inslit\ition depends on 
the success with which it forbids the appeal to experience 
and prevents exi^eriments from being made. If the field 
of experience w^ere open freely to the savage, doubtless 
repeated experiment would in course of time teach him, as 
the theory of onconsciaws utilitarianism requires that it 
should. But taboo cKxses the field to him. He dare not 
make the experinionts which, if made, would eulighten him. 
Even if accidentally and unintentionaily he is to make such 
an experiment, instead of profiting by the experience, he dies 
of fright, as di<l the New Zealand slave who ate his master's 
dinner ; or if hi^ does not die, he is iubooeiij exc^immunicated, 
outlawed ; and bis fate in either case strengthens the original 
respect for taboo. Tne vicious circle with vduch taboo 
surrounds the savage is exactly like that which ‘‘ sympathetic 
magic " weaves rotmd him. The belief that “ like produces 
like — which is the foundation of sympathetic magic— blinds 
his eyes to the facta which should undeceive him, and the 
teachings of experience fall consequently in vain on ears which 
will not hear. 

Now, the fallacy that like pro<luces like standii in the same 
relation to the positive belief iu the uniformity of nature 
that the transmissibility of taboo stands in to the negative 
belief that some things there are which must not be done. 
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Each belief, the positu^e and the negative, is inherent in man s 
mind and indispensable to his welfare. Each, liowever, is 
rendered barren or misleading by a falLicy due stalely to tlie 
association of ideas. From the fallacy of magic man was 
delivered by religion ; and there are reasons, I Bubinit, for 
believing that it was by the same aid I>e escaped from the 
irrational restrictions of taboo. 

The reader will have noticed for himself that the action 
of taboo is always mechanical; coota( t with the tabooed 
object oommuificates the {al)oo iiifedioM as c(at:jiiily as 
contact' will}, water eommiinieates nioisiure, or an electric 
current an electric shock. The in ten lions of the taboo- 
breaker have no effect n}>uii tlie action of ilie talnu); he nuiy 
toucli in ignorance, or for the buiiclit of the Y>erBon lie 
touches, but he is tabo<>(Hi as suiely as if his na/ti\-e were 
in'everent or his action hostile. Nor docs tlie iucxh! of the 
sacred persons, the Mikado, the Ibblynesian chief, the 
priestess of Artemis Hyninia, modify the mechanical action 
of taboo; their touch or glance is as fatal to friend as foe, to 
plant life as to human. Still less does tla* moralil}’ f*f the 
tfi boo-breaker matter; the penalty desci'iids like rain alike 
upon the tinjust and the just. In a word, there ivS no 
rational principle of action in the operation of taboo ; it is 
mechanical; arbitrary, because its sole Ikisjs is the arbitrary 
aBSociation of ideas; irrational, because iis yinnciple is “ that 
casual connection in thought is equivalent to causative 
connection in fact." ^ 

On the other hand, the dominant coiKejttiun of modern 
clvilLsatioM is that the universe is iutvDigible, that it is 
constructed on rational principles, anti tliat the reasons of 
things may be discovered. This i.s the avowed axiom of 
metaphysics, which aims at proving tlie truth of its cxi^uri by 
presenting an orderly and rational system (»f tlie arnverse. 
It is the tacit assumption, or the faith, of science, as :i8 
show’u by the fact that, if a hymthesis, siuh us that uf 
evolution, fails to account for all tfii fact.s which it professes 
to explain, the man of science^ infuis, nol lhal Uit la* is ilu-in- 
selves are unintclligillo and not to be ai.:c Mintt d for on 
rational principles, but that his hypotli^sis is at fault. The 

^ A. Lang, Myth, Jlitua^. a ad lUlujioa, i 
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same assumption is made by the religious sentiment, which, 
even when most distressed, for example by the apparent 
triumph of injustice or by problems such as that of the origin 
of evil, still holds that the facts are capable ultimately of a 
satisfactory explanation. 

The advance, then, which civilisatioh has made on 8av£^ery 
consists, partially at least, in shaking off the bonds imposed 
upon the mind by the association of ideas, m seeking a 
rational instead of a mechanical explanation of things ; in fine, 
to return to the subject of this chapter, in the rationalisation 
of taboo. Now, whfirever the operation of taboo is accepted 
as an ultimate fact which requires no explanation, there no 
advance towards its rationalisation can be made, and progress 
is impossible. But as soon as a taboo is taken up into 
religion, its cliaracter is changed; it is no longer an arbitrary 
fact, it becomes the command of a divine being, who has 
reasons for requiring obedience to his ordinances. Not all 
taboos, however, are taken uj) into religion ; there is a process 
of selection and rejection. To the consideration of this 
process we shall return shortly ; here all we are concerned 
with is to point out that when the taboos which receive the 
sanction of religion are regarded as reasonable, as being the 
commands of a being possessing reason, then the other taboos 
also may be brought to the test of reason, and man may 
gradually learn to disregard those which are manifestly 
unreasonable. The conviction begins to gain strength that 
God does not forbid things without a reason ; at the same 
time, religion, by selecting certain taboos to receive its 
sanction, strengthens them and thereby relatively weakens 
the force of those which it rejects. The fact that the latter 
have not received the religious sanction creates a presump- 
tion that they are less binding, and makes it easier for man 
to discard them if they have no reason and no utility. 
Hence, all the elaborate precautions which are taken by the 
savage to prevent his lood from becoming tabooed, dwindle 
down to the etiquette oi the dining-table ; the removal of a 
garment, lest it should be tabooed by the glance of a superior, 
is etiolated into civilised* man's form of salutation; and the 
interdict from fire and water as a social penalty survives 
only in the cut direct. But though restrictions which are 
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manifestly unreasonable and useless have to a large extent 
been broken down, there are many which nevertheless 
continue to exist, because they are associated with occasions 
and feelings, not religious indeed, but still sacred, for instance, 
the wearing of mourning. This reflection may serve to 
remind us that pure reason has no great motor power, and 
is only one of the factors in progress. Taboo has indeed 
been rationalised, but not in all cases by reason. To under- 
stand this we must return to the taboos taken up into 
religion. 

These taboos, as we have said, when they receive the 
sanction of religion receive a different character ; they are no 
longer arbitrary facts, they are j ules of conduct enjoined by 
a divine being. In the lower forms of religion they are 
scarcely more rational than other savage taboos, “ but the 
restrictions on individual licence which are due to respect 
for a known and friendly power allied to man, however 
trivial and absurd they may appear to us in their details, 
contain within them germinant principles of social progress 
and moral order ... to restrain one’s individtial licence, not 
out of slavish fear, but from respect for a higher and 
beneficent power, is a moral discipline of which the value 
does not altogether depend on the reasonableness of the 
sacred restrictions ; an English schoolboy is subject to many 
unreasonable taboos, which are not without their value in the 
formation of character.” ^ In the higher forms of religion, 
however, the trivial and absurd restrictions are cast off, and 
those alone retained and emphasised which are essential to 
morality and religion. The higher forms of religion, however, 
are the fewer ; the lower include the vast majority of man- 
kind, and this fact suffices to show that there is nothing, even 
in “the respect for a kriovni and friendly power allied to 
man,” which makes it inevitable that religion should 
automatically rise from lower forms to higher and the 
highest, nor — to confine ourselves to the matter in hand — is 
theie anything automatic in the growing reasonableness of 
the sacred restrictions of the liigher religions. If one 
religion differs from another in the reasonableness and moral 
value of its restrictions, the difference is due to some 
* Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 154. 
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difl'erence in their conditions. If the religion of one nation 
differs from that of another in this way, it must be due to 
some difrerence in the two nations ; the one nation is more 
capable than the other of . distinguishing between the 
restrictions which arc trivial and the .^restrictions which are 
of paramount importance for tho progress of civilisation. 
But on examination it becomes apparent that it is not the 
mass of a nation which initiates any reform in religion, any 
discovery in science, any new form of art, any new teaching 
in moitils. It is the individual reformer, iirtist or moral 
teacher, who starts the new idea, though it rests with the 
mass to accept his teaching. We have then two factors to 
take into account : t he individual and the community. As 
regards the former, no one pretends to have discovered the 
law of the distiibutioii of genius, or to explain why one age 
or nation should be rich in men of genius and another 
barren. We can only accept the fact that Greece produced 
more geniuses in literature and art tiran any other country, 
and tliat there was a remarkable series of religious teachers 
in Israel. There is no law to account for the one fact or 
the otluH* ; nor can the manifestations of genius be exhibited 
as the natural consequence of any general conditions. On 
the other hand, the behaviour of the mass or generality of 
the nation in face of the new teaching may be traced to the 
gt ueral conditions at work upon them, and the law of the 
direction whicli the new teaching took among them may 
perhaps be ascorUined ; '*and after all it is for tfie most part 
tlie coiulitions only, and not the originating causes of great 
spiritual inovenienls, which admit of analysis at the hands of 
the. historian/’ * 

Tt seems, tluvn, tliat it is individual religious reformers 
who have carried out the selective process by wliicfi the 
innurnenible tal:)oos of savage life have been i educed to t)ie 
reasonable restrichions which are essential to the wolbbeing 
of laankind. And the prophets and religious teachers who 
have selected this and rejected that restriction have usually 
consi'lered themselves in so doing to be speaking, not their 
own words or thoughts, bub those of their God. This belief 
has hec)‘ shared |>y the community they addressed, otherwixse 
' 1^:* hri.ill, Univer-sUm ct/ .Europe, i. S2. 
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the common man vi-ould not have gained the courage to 
break an ancient taboo. Certainly no mere appeal to reason 
would counCerbalance that inveterate terror, jtxijt as it was 
no mere consideration of utility or of purely human interests 
which supplied the religious reformer with his or that 
prompted the denunciations of the prox>hets. Theii message 
was a supernatural message ; and in the sanie way the 
piocess by which mischievous taboos were weeded out may 
be ternxed a proccies not of Natural but of Supernatural 
Selection* 



CHAPTER JX 


TOTEMISM 

The last three chajjters, though absolutely necessary for our 
purpose, have been somewhat of a digression from the direct 
line of the argument. The occasion of the digression was 
the necessity of examining the subject of taboo generally, in 
order to ascertain whether the corpse-taboo necessarily implied 
hostility on the part of the spirit of the dead man and 
consequent fear on the part of the living. Various reasons 
have been s^iggested in the course of the digression^ for 
answering this question in the negative ; and if these reasons 
be accepted, we are free to believe that the feasts in which 
the dead were invited to partake were the spontaneous 
expressions of natui'al affection ; and that the possibility of 
dealings between man and spiritual beings may thus have 
been suggested in the first instance. That the desire existed 
in man to approach the supernatuzal beings by which he 
was surrounded, will hardly be doubted, for the importance 
of conciliating beings with irresistible power for good and for 
evil was of the highest. It is clear also that the friendship 
or alliance which man sought to establish between himself 
and the spirits that he conceived to be supernatural, would be 
modelled on that which bound together human friends or 
allies, for there was no other form of alliance or friendship 
known to him. We have therefore to ask what was the 
earliest tie which bound man to man : in other words, what 
was the earliest form of society ? 

That the nations of the world, before they settled in the 
countries now occupied by them, were wanderers on the face 
of the earth, nomads, is a matter which in the case of some 
* Seo above, pp, 80, 81. 
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peoples admits of historic proof, and is not doubted in the 
case of the rest. The form which society takes amongst 
nomads is that of tribes or clans, the members of which are 
akin (however they count kinship) to one another. The 
normal attitude of t^ese clans to one another is that of 
hostility; consequently H/he‘ very existence of a clan depends 
upon the promptitude and success with which the whole of 
the small community comes to the rescue of any one of its 
members when threatened with danger, or, if too late to save 
his life, inflicts punishment on the liostile clan. On the 
other hand, not merely the slayer but all his kin are 
responsible for his deed : if their clan is to exist, they must 
protect him as any other member with their united strength ; 
and hence, as the kinsmen of the slain man have the whole 
of ctie slayer’s elan arrayed against them, it is immaterial to 
them whether they avenge themselves upon the actual slayer 
or not, as long as they kill some one of his clan. Thus the 
individual’s only safety was in the help and protection of 
the clan to which he belonged : outside that circle he was 
helpless and alone. In fine, tlie only tyj3e of friendship 
known to man, in this stage of society, is that of clansmen 
one to another, each of whom is ready to lay down his life 
to protect or avenge liis kinsman.^ But if a man — or any 
other being, for tlm matter of that— is not by birth one of 
your kin, how then is it possible to form any friendly 
relation, to enter into any engagement or conjpact with him ? 
There is only one way : if he Ls not by birth one of your clan, 
he must become one ; if the same blood does not circulate in 
your veins, it must be introduced Inio them ; in a word, a 
blood covenant must be made between you, and then the 
fellowship between you becomes sacred and inviolable, for you 
'are now kinsmen, one flesh and one blood. Examples of 
this proceeding are to be found all over the world ; one or 
two may be given here. The exchange of blood is often 
pmctised amongst the blacks of Africa, us a token of alliance 


' That the blood-feud is a world wide and universal institution la to well 
known that illustrations of it are unneces.sary. A good collection will be found 
in Post, Die Otxhiechtsgenosscnscha/t dtr Urzeit^ 155-174. Other ins^nces : 
Dobrizhoffer, AbipoH4:s, ii. 280 ; Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, 329 ; Journ of 
A nth. IrLst. xxiv. 171 tf. , Hastian, Jmt ti\ch. iil 25, 20 - 
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and friendship. The Mambettu people, after having inflicted 
small woimds upon each other's arms, reciprocally suck the 
blood which flows from the incision. In the Un/ora country 
the parties dip two coffee-berries into the blood and eat them. 
Amongst the Sandeh the proceedingr are not so repulsive ; 
the operator, armed with two sharp knives, inoculates the 
blood of one person into the wound of the other." ^ The 
exact manner in wliich this last operation is performed is 
described by Mr. Ward, who himself submitted to it. After 
lioting that blood-brotherhood is “ a form of cementing 
friendship and a guarantee of good faith, popular with all 
Upper Congo tribes," he proceeds : ‘‘ An incision was made in 
both our right arms, in the outer muscular swelling just below 
the elbow, and as the blood flowed in a tiny stream, the 
charm doctor sprinkled powdered chalk and potash on the 
wounds, delivering the whde, in rapid tones, an appeal to us 
to maintain unbroken the sanctity of the contract ; and then 
our arms being rubbed together, so that the flowing blood 
intermingled, we were declared to be brothers of one blood, 
whose interests henceforth should be united as our blood 
now was."* In Surinam, when natives make a compact, the 
Glodoman (priest) draws blood from the contracting parties, 
pours some on the ground, and gives them the rest to drink.* 
The ancient Scyths preferred to drink the blood. Herodotus * 
says they poured into a great bowl wine niLved with the 
blood of the contracting parties ; then they dipped into the 
bowl a dagger, some arrows, an axe, and a javelin, and when 
they had done that, they made many imprecations and drank 
of the bowl, both they and the most distinguished of their 
followers. Again, “ the drinking of blood on the occasion of 
an alliance, compact, or oath, wa§ common among the ancient 
Magyars. The anonymous Notarius of King B(51a (c. 5. 6) 
says, mare paganisnw fusis propriis sang^tinibits in unum vas 
ratuvi fecerunt iurarnentum,'* ^ Among the Southern Slavs to 
this day blood-feuds are common, and may be terminated by the 
parties to the feud becoming blood-brothers. This is effected 

^ Casati, Y'ears in Equator ia, i. 177. 

* Ward, Fivt Veairs with the Congo Cannihahj^ 181. 

» Bastian, D»r Menseh, ii. 299. * Udt, iv. 70. 

■ Am Urqu^ll, iii. 2Z0. 
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by a representative of one hmt$txa sucking blood from the 
vein of the right wrist of a representative of the other 
hratstva, whereby all the members pf the one clan l)ecoine 
blood-brothers to all the members of the other. Mohammedan 
women do not veil then^selves in the presence of such blood- 
brothers, even if Christians, any more than they would before 
th air other blood-relations.^ This last iustance is ijnportaut, 
because it faithfully preserves the primitive view that the 
blood-broth ^ihood‘ thus established is not a relationship 
personal to^the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan :* my brother is, or becomes, the brother of all 
my brethibn ; the blood whicii flows in the veins of either 
party to the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all* bis 
l^in. 

Thus in this the most primitive form of society, men were 
divided into clans or tribes ; tliese tribes were usually hostile 
to 'one another, but might by mejins of the blood -covenant 
make alliance with one another. The individual only existed 
as long as he W'as protected by his clan : he can scarcely be 
said to have had an individual existence, so crushing was the 
solidarity which bound kinsmen together under the pressure 
of the 'Clarrs struggle for existence with other elans If the 
individual kinsman slew a stranger, the whole kin were 
responsible ; if he was slain by a stranger, they all required 
satisfaction. If the individual kinsman made a blood- 
covenant with a stranger, the whole uf each tribe was bound 
tliereby. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that man, wtio imagined all 
things, animate or inanimate, to think and act and feel like 
himself, should imagine that the societies of these other 
spirits was organised like the only society of which he had 
any knowledge, iiAtnely, that form of human society into which 
he himself was born. In so doing, jirimitive man was but 
anticipating the Homeric Greek who modelled the society of 
Olympus on an earthly pattern. Now, the tilings by which 
man is surrounded areas a matter of fact 'divided into natural 
kinds, genera and species ; and it is small wonder if man 
dete<?ted a resemblance between the natural kinds of ani,p(ials, 
plants, etc., and the kins or clans into which human society 
^ Ant !. ] 
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was divided. That he actually did consider these classes of 
objects as organisations of the same kind as human clans, is 
shown by the fact that savages have blood-feuds with these 
natural kinds as they would with clans of human beings. 
Amongst the Kookies, a man's whole tribe take^ vengeance if 
one of them is killed by an animal or any wild beast ; and if 
a tree has fallen on him land killed him, it is cut up by them 
into the finest splinters, which are "scattered to She winds : ^ 
it is not essential that the very animal should be killed, but 
only that it should be one of the same species.^ On the 
other hand, it is believed that the whoW of the animal's clan 
will take up the blood -feud on behalf of any one of them 
against men. The Lapps and Ostiaks dread a blood-feud 
with the Bear clan, and accordingly, before killing a bear, they 
try to persuade him to fall a willing sacrifice, by explaining 
to him at length the exalted and flattering uses to which his 
flesh, fat, and pelt will be put.^ The Arabs in the same way 
must apologise to an animal before killing it.'* “It is 
generally believed by the natives of Madagascar, that the 
crocodile never, except to avenge an injury, destroys innocent 
persons " ; ^ an aged native about to cross a river “ addressed 
himself to the crocodile, urging him to do him no injury, 
because he had never done him (the crocodile) any ; and 
assuring him that he had never t**gaged in war against any 
of his species ... at the seme time adding, that if he came 
to attack him, vengeance, sooner or later, would follow ; and 
that if he devoured him, ail his relatives and all his race 
would declare war against him."® The Indians of Guiana 
endeavour also to avert blood-feuds with animals. “ Before 
leaving a temporary camp in the forest, where they have 
killed a tapir and dried the meat on a babracot, Indians 
invariably destroy this babracot, saying that should a tapir, 
pV:^sing that way, find traces of the slaughter of one of his 
kind, he would come by night on the next occasion when 
Indians slept at that place, and, taking a man, would 

' Bastian, Ver Me,mch, iii. 25. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 286, referring to As. Res. vii. 189. 

• Baatian, Dtr Mensch, iii. 6, * Ibid. 6. 

® Efirlis, History of Madagascc^tt i. 53. 

^ Ibid, 57, quoting “Monsieur de V., whose voyage to Madagascar waa 
published in T722,” 
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babracot him in revenge.”^ It is not, therefore, surprising if 
•man can have blood-feuda with animal clarxS as he ha3 with 
human, that he should seek to establish an alliance with one 
of these kinds of beings, in the same way and on the same 
principle as with one of the various human kins with which 
he c>ame in contact. It is tg be presumed that in the choice 
of an ally he would prefer the kind which he believed to 
possess siij^ernatural powers, or if several possessed such 
powers, then the kind or species wdiich possessed the greatest 
> 7 >Gwer. In any case, however, it was not, and from the 
nature of the circumstances could not be, an individual 
supernatural being with which he sought alliance, but a class 
or kind of beings' with supernatural powers. But this is 
precisely a totem. A totem is never an isolated individual, 
but always a class of objects, generally a species of animals 
or of plants, more rarely a class of inanimate natural objects, 
very rarely a class of artificial objects.''^ It is not merely 
an individual, but the species that is reverenced.” ® Thus, if 
the owl be a totem, as in Samoa, and an owl was foimd dead, 

“ this was not the death of the god : he was supposed to be 
yet alive>and incarnate in aU the owls in existence.”^ But 
just as it was impossible in the then stage of society to make 
an alliance with a single member of another kin or kind, and 
therefore it was always the species and never an individual 
merely that became a totem, so it was impossible for the 
compact to be made between the totem species and one 
individual man — it was also and necessarily a covenant 
between the clan and the class of objects chosen as a totem. 
In other words, from the beginxiing religion was not an affair 
which concerned the individual only, but one which demanded 
the ^co-operation of the 'whole community; and a religious 
community was the earliest form of society. 

As a clan consists of those in whose veins the same blood 
runs, and who are therefore one flesh, trie "toteni aniniai is 
spoken of, by the Mount Garohier tribe tor instance- as being 
their tumanang, ie. their flesh, and is treated in all respects 
as a clansman. Now, in the' primitive, nomad stage, tue most 
sacred and inviolable duty is to respect the blood of the kin : 

‘ Im Thurn, Indians of Ouiana^ 352. * Frazer, ToteTfUrm^ % 

* Ihid. 15. . ■ * Turner, Samoa^ 21. 
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a clan in which the kiiismen bhould shed each other*s blood 
"would speedily perish ; only those clans could silrvive ix^ the 
struggle for existence which rigorously observed this funda- 
raental duty. All blood, even of animals, was, as we have 
seen, taboo, but the blood of a kinsma i was even more, it was 

t 

sacred : the restriction, by this change in its content, is raised 
from the taboodevel to the plane of morality. In times 
when it became possible or customary to accept compensation, 
wer-geld, for the slaying of a clansman, in lieu of the blood 
which could alone originally atone for his death, no com- 
pensation could be accepted for the killing bf a clansman by 
a clansman. It was the unpardonable offence ; the Erinyes 
of a dead kinsman were implacable. In this case, and this 
case alone, killing was murder. Now the totem animal is a 
clansman, and its life therefore is sacred : a man nevai’ kills 
his totem ; to do so would be murder. Thus the Osages 
“abstained from liuniing the beaver, ' because in killing that 
animal they killed a brother of the Osages.* ^ Abstaining 
from killing his totem, he also endeavours to protect it from 
being killed by others ; and if he fails to do so, then, amongst 
the Indians of Columbia, “ he will demand compensation," “ 
as he would for the death of any other kinsman. The dead 
totem animal is mourned for and buried with the same 
ceremonies as a clansman. In Samoa, “ if a man found a dead 
owl by the roadside, and if that happened to be the incarna-* 
tion of his village god, he would sit down and weep over it 
and beat his fondiead with stones till the blood flowed." ® 
Of all food,, the totenuis most taboo: death and sicknesses of 
various kinds are believed to be' the consequence, if a man 
eats, even unwittingly, of his toteifl animal or plant. Like 
other things taboo, the totem as food is dangerous ev^n to 
see ; and it is well generally to avoid mentioning its name. 

As the totem animal becomes a member of the human 
clan, so the human clansman becomes a member of the 
animars clan. This he indicates “ by dressing in the skin 
or other part of the totem animal, arranging his hair and- 
mutilating his body so as to resemb'le the totem." ^ Thus, 
among the Tlilinkets, at a funeral feast a relative of the 

* Frazer, 8, quoting Lewis and Clark, i. 12. ® Frazer, 8. 

^ Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia^ 24?. • Frazer, 26* 
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deceased appears clad in the dress that represents the totenj, 
and is welcomed by the assembly with the cry of the animal.^ 
Amongst the lowas, the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair 
in imitation of horns,” ^ Various peoples chip their teeth so 
that they resemble the teeth of cats, crocodiles, or other 
animals. 

It is at the great crises of life that the totem^ dress is 
especially worn,, for thus the wearer is placed under the close 
protection of the totem. The child, which at birth is taboo, 
and as such is outside the community just as much as a 
person who has been tabooed or outlawed, is received into 

the savage church,”® by being dressed or painted to resemble 
the tribrl totem. The skin of the sheep, on which, at a 
Roman marriage, the bride and bridegroom were made to 
sit, xpay be a relic of totemism.** 

At death, the clansman was supposed to join his totem 
and to assume the totem animaFs form — this was intimated 
sometimes by a ceremony such as that of the Thlinkets 
described above, and sometimes by the grave-post or tomb- 
stone. In Armenia proper the oldest grave-stones are cut 
into the shape of a crouching ram with the inscription on the 
side of the body.”*^ In Luzon a deceased chieftain is laid in 
a monument sliaped like a buffalo or a pig ; ® and the Negritos 
bury in a tomb roughly shaped to resemble an ox or a boar.'^ 
/igain, the ceremonies which amongst savage races generally 
accompany the introduction of the young to complete man- 
hood or womanhood, and* to full participation in the savage 
church,” which ceremonies “ correspond, in short, to confirma- 
tion,” ® are a part of totemism. Their design, or the leading 
part of their design, is to communicate to him the blood of 
the totem and the clan, and thus to unite him a second time 
and more closely to the community in its religious aspect. 
In the Dieyerie tribe of Australians the ceremony is thus 
described : the boy is taken and his arm bound to the arm 
of an old man ; the latter s vein is opened above the elbow 

^ Bastian, BAcIxtroerhdltnisse^ 295. ® Frazer, 27. 

* The phrase is Mr. A. Lang's, Ritual^ and Religion^ i. 281. 

^ Frazer, 84. ® Bastian, RechtaverhaltfUsse^ 298. 

• Bastian, Oes^. Anen, t. 272. ’ Bastian, Der JUmschf ii, 281. 

^ Lang, Myth, Ritual, a^id Religion, i, 281. 
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and his blood allowed to flow over the boy. Another and 
another man is substituted, until the boy is completely 
covered with blood and thus is made effectually one blood 
with the tribe. The blood is the F'^e ; and that the ceremony 
is intended to give a new life to ♦he youth, and to be a new 
birth for him, is proved by the fact that in some tribes the 
youth is supposed first to he killed and then after initiation 
has to pretend to forget all that evei* he did or was before the 
ceremony ; whilst in others a mimetic representation of the 
resurrection of a clansman accompanies the ceremony. 

As the totem animal is a member of his human clansmen’s 
tribe and the clansmen are members of the animal’s clan, it 
follows that men and totem animals are descended from a 
common ancestor, which common ancestor is universally 
conceived by primitive totem clans to have been animal and 
not human ; and myths are accordingly invented to account for 
the fact that some of his descendants have assumed human 
form, “ thus the Turtle clan of the Iroquois are descended from 
a fat turtle, which, burdened by the weight of its shell in 
walking, contrived by great exertions to throw it off, and 
thereafter gradually developed into a man.” * When totemism 
is decaying, myths are invented with precisely the opposite 
pui'pose, namely, to explain how it was that the ancestor ever 
assumed animal form. The “ metamorphoses ” of the gods in 
Greek mythology are probably thus to be accounted for, as 
Mr. Lang has argued in his Myth, Ritml, and Religion. 

Let us now” see how tliis alliance between a human kin 
and a species of natural objects, conceived as superhuman, 
affected the parties to it Man’s attitude to the world aiound 
him was at once changed : he had gained the supernatural 
ally he sought, and thus was enabled to make that free use 
of nature which was the condition of material progress, but 
which was debarred him by the restrictions imposed upon his 
action by fear of supernatural terrors. But his ally’s place 
in nature was also changed by the alliance : this supernatural 
power was distinguished from all others by the fact that it 
was in alliance with him. It became a permanently friendly 
power : in a word, it became a god, whereas all other spirits 
remained evil, or at anyrate hostile powers, by whom a man 

* Bastian, /JterUi, i. 171. * Frazer, 3. 
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could only expect to be treated as he was treated by — and as 
indeed he himself treated — members of a strange clan. Other 
tribes might and did have their supernatural allies, as my 
clan had, and those allies were gods, because they had a 
definite circle of worshippe.7s whom tliey permanently assisted, 
but they were no gods of mine. But these two classes of 
supernatural powers did not exhaust the world of superhuman 
spirits; there were spirits not attached to any human clan, 
having no circle of worshippers to whom they were friendly ; 
that is to say, they were hostile to all men, implacable. 

In a previous chapter ^ wo have examined and combated 
the view that man begins by endeavouring to constrain and 
coerce the supernatural powers by whicli he conceives himself 
to be surrounded ; and tliat he is encouraged to use such 
compulsion either because he has not yet learnt to distinguish 
between the natural and tlie supernatural, and therefore 
believes himself to be as strong as these spirits, or because he 
thinks himself to possess magical powers and so to be 
stronger than they. Now, this view, that man feels himself 
a match or more than a match for the non-human powers by 
which he is surrounded, is absolutely opposed to the abject 
terror in which savages stand towards these spirits. What 
Mr. Im Thurn says of the Indians of Guiana is true of all 
savages: “ It is almost impossible to overestimate the dreadful 
sense of constant and unavoidable danger in which the Indian 
would live, were it not for his trust in the protecting power of 
his peaiman.''^ There is, however, an argument in support of 
this view, which we did not mention at the time, because the 
proper reply to it would have required us to anticipate this 
chapter. The argument is that — the lowest savages having 
none but material concej)tions of the universe — evil spirits 
originally are dealt with by mere physical force '' ; ^ and 
instances may be found of the forcible, physical expulsion of 
evil spirits,'^ But — to say nothing of the fact that taboo, the 
most potent influence over the savage mind, is not a material 

* Supra, pp. 24 ff., 35 ff, 

•Ira Thurn, Indians of Guiana., 333. The peaiman “is not simply tha 
doctor, but also in some sense the priest,” p. 328. 

^ Payne, New World, i. 390. 

^ Payne, loc, cU,, and Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 158-182. 
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conception ^ — forcible expulsion of evil spirits is in the 
majority of cases one"^ part of an annual ceremony, of which 
an ^essential feature ’is some rite or other for gaming the 
protection of the friendly god as a preliminary to this combat 
with the evil spirits. Probably , moL'e accurate observation 
would show that the assistence of a supernatural ally is a 
sine qud 'iwn* of all such demonstrations. At anyrate, if 
totemism may be taken to be a stage of development through 
which all peoples have passed, we may fairly argue that it was 
the consciousness of jx)saessing a supernatural ally which first 
nerved the savage to att^lck a supernatural power. 

Other writers, again, rightly recognising that the ruling 
desire of the savage is to avoid giving offence to the many 
evil spirits, have not only jumped to the conclusion that 
religion was borii of fear — primus in orhe twior fecit deos — 
but have been led by the prejudice to mal-observation of the 
facts of savage life. For instance, it was in ISTorth Amarica 
that totemism flourished to a degree unequalled elsewhere 
save in Australia ; and yet “ amongst all of the American 
tribes the worship of spirits that are malicious and not of 
those that are good, is a characteristic that has been noticed 
with much aatouiBliinent, and commented upon by travellers 
and other writers ” — the fact being simply that the totem- 
god is left out of account by these writers. “ Pure unmixed 
devil-worsliip prevails through the length and breadth of the 
land,” says another writer,^ who perhaps, however, only means 
by "devil-worship ” the worship of false gods, just as so many 
travellers apply the. term "sorcerer” to men whose function 
in the community is actually to counteract magic and sorcery, 
and who are then quoted to show that the priest is evolved 
out of the sorcerer and religion out of magic. " But however 
true it is that savage man feels himself to be environed by 
innumerable dangers which he does not understand, and so 
personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies of more than 
human power, it is not true that the attempt to appease these 
powers is the foundation of religion. From the earliest times, 
religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, addresses itself to 
kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with 

‘ Supra, p. 68. * Dorman, PrimUivi Superditians, SO. 

* Shea, CcUhdic Missions, 25. 
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ftieir people for a time, but are always placable except to the 
enemies of their worshippers or to renegade members of the 
community. It is not with a vague fear of unknown powers, 
but with a loving reverence for known gods who are knit to 
their worshippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion 
in the only true sense of the word begins/’ ^ “ When the 

Spanish missionaries questioned the Indians as to the origin 
of their gods, the usual reply was that they had'^coine from 
the air or heaven to dwell among them and do them good.”‘-* 
The last words, which are not quite reconcilable with the 
view that religion sprang from fear, express the native view. 

In virtue of the kin^iip between the god and his 
worshippers, the killing of a fellow-clansman comes to* be 
regarded in a totem-clau as the same thing as killing the 
god. In Mangaia “ such a blow was regarded as falling upon 
the god [totemj himself ; the literal sense of ta atua [to kill 
a member of the same totem-clan] being god-strflcing or god- 
killing/’* Thus the blood-taboo, wliich became an element 
of morality when it lent its force to the respect for kindred 
blood, is now taken up- into religion, and murder becomes not 
only a moral but a religious ofTence, That the taboo on 
new-born children and immature youtlns was made to yield 
a higher significance when taken up by totemism, we have 
already noted.* Hero we need only add that the initiation 
to which the youth’ was subjected is not merely ceremonial, 
but is generally accom])anied by such moral teaching as the 
savage is caj)able of. Amongst the KoramivS the boy is taught 
not to steal, not to jeer at the weak or luifortunatc, not to 
drink <;he milk of goat or sheep, and not to eat the flesh of 
jacks? or hare.® 

Thus loyalty to the clan-god is loyalty not merely tp the 
totem, but to the morality which, though elementary, is the 
highest the savage knows ; and fidelity to the clan-god 
involved hifsiility to false gods^ formas the clans of men were 

^ Robertson Smitli, IleUgioTi of the Semites^ 55. 

* Payne, Nev) Worldy i. 

* Gill, Myths arid Songs of the South Pocife, 38, an<l Fra/cr, 58. 

* Supra, p. 103. Children nre often considered taboo, and therefor' odtaide 
the coramunity, until they grow up and arc initiateil. 

® Bastian, Oest Asien, v. 291. 
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hostile one to another, so were their gods. Hence the god 
of each tribe protected his own men, and went in person with 
them to war — an idea which totemism bequeathed to more 
advanced stages in religion, for instance to Peruvian poly- 
theism. “ During the revolt of the Collao . . . the C0II& 
warriors . . . carried an idol of lihe Sun during the cam- 
paign " ; ^ and to the polytheistic negroe^ of the Gold Coast, 
where in time of war the struggle is not carried oh by the 
opposing tribes alone, for the protecting deities of each side 
are believed also to be contending together, each striving to 
achieve success for his own people ; and they are believed to 
be as much interested in the result of the war as the people 
engaged.”* As loyalty to the god of the community is a 
sentiment without which monotheism could never have 
triumphed over lower forms of belief, so the recognition that 
there could ^be other (hostile) gods as well as the god ot a 
man's own c^an was the germ of polytheism. It is only by 
the fusion of several tribes that a nation can be created, and 
this fusion carries with it — or is caused by— the amalgama- 
tion of their respective cults. But this only-takes place after 
totem times, when the nomad clan has become the village 
con) muni ty. 

The relation between the human kin and the totem 
species, which at first is one of alliance, and therefore, in 
consequence of the blood-covenant, one of blood-relationship, 
eventually changes its character somewhat, for the kinship 
between men and animals comes to require explanation. The 
requisite explanation is .afforded by a myth which makes 
the original ancestor of the two kins an animal. Hence the 
members of the human community become the god's children, 
and the god their father — not the actual, human father who 
begat them, for he is alive (and when he dies, his death makes 
no difference), but a hypothetical father,, so to speak, i.e. one 
that reason led them to assume, as the only way of account- 
ing for the actual facts (namely, their kinship with their 
totem) ; and the verification of this primitive hypothesis was 
found by them in their ..inner experience, i.e. in the filial 
reverence and affection which they felt towards him. Doubt- 
less it^’was not all of most men who had this experience, or 

' Pajiie, New JVorld^ i. 515. * Ellis, Tshi-s^peetking Peoples^ 77, 
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rather it was but few who attended to the feeling, but the 
best must have *paid heed to it and have found saldsfaction in 
dwelling on it, else the conception of the deity would never 
have followed the line on which as a matter of fact it developed 
The result was that the god tended to be conceived — and, when 
the time for art came, to b*e represented — no longer in animal 
but in human form. 

The compact between the clan and its supernatural ally 
not only altered the relation of each to the rest of the 
universe, but it also changed the relation of the clansmen to 
one another. Henceforth they were united not only by 
blood but by religion : they were not merely a society but a 
religious community. The aid rendered by the god to the 
clan in its conflicts with its enemies, human or superhuman, 
and his habitual aifection for his own people, constituted a 
claim both upon each member of the community and upon 
the community as a whole. Hence, if any man offended the 
clan-god, the god’s quarrel was taken up by the whole of the 
rest of the community, and by them, if necessary, the offender 
was punished and the god avenged. The acts which offended 
him were, roughly speaking, things winch, according to the 
savage’s d priori feeling, “ must not be done,’* i.e. are taboo, 
such as intruding upon the god’s privacy, or having to do 
with persons outside the community, namely, new-born 
children, strangers, and outlaws, or coming into contact with 
blood, and so on. Some of these acts, e.g, the shedding of 
kindred blood, are condemned by us as immoral and sinful ; 
we can therefore hardly blame the savage, to whom they were 
all equally repugnant, for treating them all as offences both 
against the community and against the god, and punishing 
them as such. In this joint action of the community as a 
collective whole, prompted by religion, we have the first 
appearance of what was hereafter to be the state — the first, 
because here the authority of the community is not delegated, 
as it is when a war-leader is elected : the method of execut- 
ing the ciiminal is stoning, in which the whole community 
joins. 

If it is in love and not in fear that religion in any true 
sense of the word has its origin, it is none the less trire that 

— not of irrational dangers, but of deserved punishment — * 
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IB essential to the moral and religious education of man : it is 
“ the fear of the Lord that is “ the beginning ^ of wisdom/' 
That the lowest savages are a perpetual prey to irrational 
terror, and believe sickness and death to be unnatural and to 
be the^work in nil cases of evil spirits, is matter of common 
knowledge. It was inevitable, therefore, that the* supernatural 
ally of a human kh) should continue to exercise this power 
of causing disease and death. But. whereas the belief that 
disease is due to evil spirits is fatal not only to a, right 
understanding of the action*' of natural causes and to all 
intellectual progress, butdilso prevents fear from becoming an 
instrument in the moral education of man, the ascription of 
sickness* to the agency of a friendly power has a different 
result. This action on his part, his departure from the 
usually ])enevolent behaviour shown by him to his own people, 
can only be explained by the assumption that he has been in 
some way offended by them. The possible modes of offence 
are known ; they are such kis have been mentioned in the 
last paragraph, and though they at first include many which 
religion, as it advances, sets aside by a process of “super- 
natural selection,” they include offences which we recognise 
to be immoral, and on the checking of which the further 
progress of rnoiality depended. But in that the earliest 
stage of society, unless the restrictions which we see to be 
irrational, and stigmatise as taboos, had been enforced, neither 
could those have been enforced which really contained the 
germs of morality. 

'We have seen, at the beginning of this chapter, that 
there was one such restriction (against shedding kindred 
blood) on which not merely the morality but the very exist- 
ence of the clan tlepended, and that the mere fact of a clan's 
survival in the struggle for existence is proof conclusive that 
the restriction was obeyed. But though a clan's survival 
proves that the restriction must have been obeyed, it does not 
show what it was that made tlie clansmen obey it. In some 
clans it was not obeyed, and tliose clans perished. That a 
dim perception of the utility, perhaps of the necessity, of 
curbing personal animosity may have existed, we will admit. 
Bi4t that a savage, smarting under personal resentment, would 
stay liis hand, out of consideration for such a remote and 
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uncertain contingeucy as the possibility of eventual injury 
to a future generation, is a supposition opposed to all we 
know of sav^igea There must have been some other motive, 
and that a strong one, appealing to personal fear. * That 
motive was doubtless in part supplied by fear of punishment 
at the hands of the collect! community. But such punish- 
ment was only meted out when the offence was against the 
god of the j3ommunity ; (Mid what stimulated tlfb community 
to its duty in this regard was the manifestation from time to 
time of the gods wrath, in the shape’ of pestilence, etc., 
betokening that an offence had been committed against him. 
Thus in Peru, in the time of the Incas, '‘ when any general 
calamity occurred, tlie members of the community, were 
rigorously examined, until the sinner was discovered and 
compelled to make reparation ^ and the same interpretation 
was put upon private calamity, e.ff. amongst the Abipoiies, 
“at his first coming the physician, overwhelms the sick man 
with an hundred questions: ‘Where were you yesterday?' 
says he. ‘ What roads did you tread ? Did you overturn 
the jug and spill the drink prepared from the maize ? 
What? have you imprudently given the flesh of a tortoise, 
stag, or boar [totem-gods] to be devoured by dogs ? ' Should 
the sick man confess to having done any of these things, 

‘ It is well,' replies the physician, ‘ we have discovered the 
cause of your disorder.' " * ' The same thing is reported from 
Mexico, Peru, Honduras, Yucatan, Salvador,® and was common 
euovigli in other quarters of the globe. Nor must it be 
supposed that it was only offences against ritual that provoked 
the god to manifest his displeasure. “ In Tahiti, sickness 
w’as the occasion for making reparation for past sins, e.g, 
by restoring stolen property."* But sickness and public 
calamities are not perpetual, and as “ sauctiofts " they are 
external at the best : they are too intermittent and accidental 
to exert the uniform pressure necessary if any permanent 
more’ advance is to be made, and they rather punish than 
prevent transgression. It is not only external and physical 

^ Payne, Kew Worlds i. 443. 

* Dobrizhoffer, History of the Abiyones, ii. IS. 

® Dorman, Primitive SujyerMions^ 57. 

* Waitz, Aiitkropoh)gU, vi. 890. 
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punishment which enforces the restrictions essential to the 
tribe's existence, but also the internal consciousness of having 
disregarded the claim which the affection of the protecting 
clan-god for his people establishes on one and all of the 
community. In a word, from the beginning, offences againe 
the community are felt not only aj immoral but also as sins. 
To the external sequence of calamity consequent upon 
transgression there corresponds the internal sense of lesion 
in the bond of mutual goodwill which marks the alliance 
between the clansmen and their god. 

We have now examined the way in which men and gods 
were affected respectively by the alliance formed between 
them. But what shall we say of the third member to the 
alliance, the totem species of plant or animal ? did it remain 
unaffected by the alliance ? Mr. Frazer concludes his 
Totemisrn with the following pregnant passage : “ Considering 
the far-reaching effects produced on the fauna and flora of a 
district by the preservation or extinction of a single species 
of animals or plants, it appears probable that the tendency 
of totemisrn to preserve certain species of plants and animals 
must have largely influenced the organic life of the countries 
where it has prevailed. But this question, \^ith the kindred 
question of the bearing of toteinism on the original domestica- 
tion of animals and plants, is beyoi^d the scope of the present 
article.”^ Neither has a history of religion anything appar- 
ently to do with the domestication of plants and animals. 
Yet it is only by taking it as our starting-point that we can 
solve the difficult and important problem, why so few traces 
of totemism are to be found in the great civilisations of the 
world. 


^ Frazer, TuUtmsin, 95, 
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SURVIVALS OF TOTEMISM 

Important as totemism is as a stage of religious development^ 
it is almost more iinportarit in the history of material civilisa- 
tion, for totemism was llie prime motor of all material 
progress. Material progress means the accumulation of 
wealth. Of the various forms which wealth can take, the 
most important is food, for until food is provided it is 
impossible to proceed to the production of any other kind 
of wealth. If the whole time and energies of a community 
are exhausted in scraping together just enough food to carry 
on with, there is no leisure or strength left for the production 
of any other kind of wealth. Now, that is the case in which 
those nomad clans find themselves who depend for their 
food upon hunting, fishing, and the gathering of fruits and 
roots — the “ natural basis of subsistence.” * But with those 
wandering clans which succeed in domesticating the cow, 
sheep, goat, and other aniruals, the case is very different. 
The labour of obtaining food is greatly economised, and the 
labour thus set free can be employed in the production of 
those other kinds of wealth which constitute the riches of a 
pastoral people. When cereals and other food-j>lant8 come 
to be cultivated, and agriculture makes a wandering life no 
longer possible, food -production is still further quickened, 
and “ the substitution of an artificial for a natural basis of 
subsiatence ” ^ is completed. Until this substitution takes 
place, civilisation is iinpKissible ; and whatever started this 
substitution, t.e. led to the domestication of plants and 
animals, started the movement of material progress. 

Now, of the innumerable species of plants and animals 

yew World, i. 276. ^ 2hid* 

s 
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which exist or have existed on the ^ace of the earth, only 
a relatively very small number are Ci able of damestication ; 
and before they were brought under cultivation there was 
nothing whatever in their appearance or in man’s scanty 
experience to indicate that they, and they alone, could be 
domesticated. How, then, did he light upon exactly those 
kinds which were capable of cultivation ? Simply by trying 
all. Those kinds which were incapable of domestication 
remained wild ; the few that could be cultivated became 
our domestic animals and plants. But though man '' tried ” 
ail kinds, he was not av/are that he was making experiments, 
still less that the consequence of his a.tteraj>t8 would be the 
domestication ” of certain species. How < ould he he, when 
the very idea of domestic animals ” had not yet dawned 
upon man’s mind ? It could, then, have been no considera- 
tion of utility, no prospective personal benefit, no foresight 
of the consequences, that made man all over the globe 
attempt to domesticate every species of animal that he came 
across — indeed, he did not know that he was “ domesticating ” 
it.' The suggestion that his motive was amusement^ does 
not supply an adequate cause ; granted that amusement might 
lead a man here and there to capture an animal and try to 
tame it, we cannot suppose the whole human race in every 
latitude and on every continent giving itself up to this kind 
of “amusement,” as we must suppose, if we are thus to 
account for the domestication of animals — to say nothing 
of plants. And when we bear in mind that the savage is 
usually incapable of steady, continuous, persistent effort, we 
shall require a more potent cause than amusement as a 
motive for the long labour of domestication. But in totemism 
we have a cause persistent, world -wide, and adequate to 
account for the facts. The totem animal, not merely an 
individual but the whole species, is reverenced, protected, 
and allowed, or rather encouraged to increase and multiply 
over the whole area traversed by the tribe — and the area 


* The above argument is borrowed from Gal ton, Inquiries into Huvuin 
Fac/uMy^ '24d*-270. He also recognises the sanctity of certain animals as one olj 
the causes leading to the domestication of animals, but does not mention' 
totemiam, and thinkvS that the savage’s habit of making pets is the chief cause. 

* Lord Karnes, Hketc/tes^ ’ k. i. sk. 1 (Payne, 2S2). 
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required for the support of a nomad family is considerable. 
This treatment is continued for generations, for it is the 
religion of the tribe. The appearance of the animal is 
welcomed ^th rejoicing as the manifestiition of the tribal 
deity, offerings are made to it, and, being free from molesta- 
tion, it discovers the fact, acquires confidence, and if it has 
the instinct of domestication, ceases to l)e wild. In a word, 
the animej becomes tame — which is a different thing from 
being tamed. 

It may perhaps seem inconsistent with this theory of 
the origin of an artificial food-supply, tlKit the totem is never 
consumed as food. But it is not by eating their cattle that 
a pastoral people become rich, but by abstaining from eating 
them. The cattle are their capital; the interest thereof, on 
which they live, consists of the milk and its products. It 
is not until nomad life is given up and agriculture has 
provided another and even more abundant source (d food, 
that the community becomes rich enough to afford to eat the 
flesh of their cattle ; and by that time the clan, of which 
the totem was an honoured member, and to which its flesh 
was taboo, has itself dissolved and rtade way for those loc^il 
organisations which hold a nation together. In the same 
way, it is not by consuming corn that wheat is grown, but 
by abstaining from its consumption. To make it an extinct 
species, all that is required i.s to consume every ear of com 
existing. The savage required no teaching in the art of 
consumption ; it is the lesson of abstinence which it is hard 
for him to learn. That lesson he was incapable of*^ teaching 
himself, but totemism taught him. The fact that the 
agricultural is universally a later stage in the development 
of civilisation than the pastoral, is, we may conjecture, 
because animal preceded plant totems : animals have the 
blood which is necessary for the blood-covenant between the 
human kin and the totem kind ; and it was only later that 
plants possessing a sap or juice which may act as blood, 
especially if it is reddish in colour, came to be adopted as 
totems. 

The domestication of plants is a question to which we 
shall recur in a subsequent chapter, and the reader is 
requested, therefore, to suspend judgment on this point. But, 
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as it may appear a paradox to assert that men learnt to eat 
cattle by abstaining from eating ti 3m, perhaps a few more 
words in elucidation should be given. The ordinary theory 
of the beginnings of domestication is presumably that the 
hunter, having learnt by experience that beef was good, or 
that '^mountain sheep are sweet,” resolved to spare the 
young animals and breed from them- To this there are two 
objections. First, the savage, having practically no thought 
for the morrow, is habitually reckless and wasteful in con- 
sumption, eats all he can, and only goes hunting again when 
there is absolutely nothing left to eat Next, as a matter 
of fact, their cattle are precisely the animals which pastoral 
peoples do not eat ''The common food of these races is 
milk or game ; cattle are seldom killed for food, ana only 
on excepcionsl occasions, such as the proclamation of a war," * 
etc. Amongst the Zulus the killing of a cow “ is seldom and 
reluctantly done.” ^ “A Kaffir does not often slaughter his 
cattle, except for sacrifice or to celebrate a marriage.”* 
“ Every idea and thought of the Dinka is how to acquire and 
maintain cattle ; a kind of reverence would seem to be paid 
to them ... a cow is never slaughtered, but when sick it 
is segr^ated from the rest and carefully tended in the large 
huts built for the purpose . , . indescribable is the grief when 
either death or rapine has robbed a Dinka of his cattla He 
is prepared to redeem their loss by the heaviest sacrifices, 
for they are dearer to him )ihan wife or ^hild.” * " Though 

the Indian women breed fowl and other domestic animals 
in their cottages, they never eat them ... much less kill 
them.”* The Battas of Sumatra (who are totemists) have 
domesticated " the buffalo, dog, pig, goat, fowl, and horse ; 
buffaloes and goats, dogs and horses (which latter are care- 
fully fattened), as a rule never 'serve for food except at 
festivals ” • 

It is therefore the ordinary theory of domestication that 
is paradoxical, for it assumes that man domesticates animals 

^ Kobertson Smith,, Eeliffion of the Semites^ 297. 

* Ibid, quoting Shaw, Memoriah of South A/ricaf 59. 

• Shooter, Itafrs of NaJUd, 28. 

Sohweinfurtii, Heart of Africa^ i. 16S. 

* UUoa, quoted in Galton, Inquiries into Human FacuUyy 247. 

• Wait*, Anthropologies v, 1. 183. 
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for no other purpose than to eat them, and then does not 
eat them. On the othir hand, the view here advanced is 
that totemism is or has been world-wide — it can be traced 
in Australia, North America, Central America, South 
America, Africa, Asia, Polynesia ^ — that probably every species 
of animal has been worship j>ed as a totem somewhere or 
other, at some time or other; that, in consequence of the 
respect piJd to them, those animals which were capable of 
domestication became gradually tame of themselves; and 
finally, in consequence of changing circumstances — religious, 
social, and economic — as totemism and the taboo on the flesh 
of the totem faded away, the habit of eating those domesticated 
animals which are good for food grew slowly up. The 

growth of this habit will be traced in the chapter on the 
Sacrificial MeaL Here, however, one or two jx>ints may be 
noted. If our theory be true, we should exjKict to find, even 
amongst those peoples who have taken to eating domesticated 
animals, tracaii of reluctance to kill or consume animals 

which once were forbidden food. Such traces are found. To 

kill an ox was onco a capital offence in Greece,* and the 

word poxMftopui implies that such slaughter was murder.* 
In England, it was in Caesar’s time a religious offence to 
eat fowl (as it was amongst the South American Indians 
mentioned above in the quotation from UUoa), goose, or 
hare ; * and yet they wero bred, he says. Csesar feels that 
there is something strange in this, but (anticipating Lord 
Karnes) he conjectures that the creatures were bred 
for amusement, animi voluptatisque causa.” But there 

are two obvious objections to this : first, if they were 
bred merely for amusement, there could have been no 
religious offence in eating them ; next, if there was a taboo 
on eating them, they were not domesticated merely for 
amusement. Wild animals are undoubtedly commonly kept 
as pets by savages,* but savages have no scniples about 
killing pets. Thus Captain Speke ^ys, “ I was told Suna 
kept buffaloes, antelopes, and animals of all sorts , . . M’tese, 

* Frazer, Totemism, 91-9. * Varro, i?. i2. ii. 6. 

^ Robertsoii Smith, Beligwn of the Semites, 306. 

^ Ctea. B, O, y. 12 : **gii8tare faa non pntant ; haec tamen alunt.*' 

* Galton, Human FaauUff, 243 ff., giyea inataneea. 
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hifl son, no sooner came to the throne than he indulged in 
shooting them down before his admiring wives, £^od now he 
has only one buffalo and a few parrots If the fowl 

and other domestic animals bred by the South American 
Indians were merely pets, we should not find that “‘if a 
stranger olfers e\ er so much money for a fowl they refuse 
to part with it;” or that, on seeing it killed, the Indian 
woman shrieks, dissolves into team, and wrings her hands 
as if it had been an only son.”^ 

Other animals which civilised man is reluctant to feed 
on are swine, ^ dogs, and horses. The two latter animals are 
of dmx^ortancp for our argument, not merely because they 
show how long the loathing set up by the original taboo can sui- 
vive its cause, but also because they remind us that domestic 
animals serve other purposes than that of providing an 
firtificial food-supply. According to our theory, animals that 
were capable of duinestieation became tame of themselves, 
in conBequence of tlie respect and protection afforded to 
them as to other totem animals; and it was only in the 
course of time that it gradually dawned on the mind of man 
that lie might make economic use of them. On the other 
hand, the ordinary view is that man first saw how useful 

^ Ualtoii, iqy. cit. ^ Ulloa, aj>. GaltoB, 247. 

^ The swine, like tliu hare, was ferbidUen food to the Hebrews. With regard 
to the former aninial, the farts seem to be as follows: The swine as a domesti- 
cated animal was not known to tlie undispersed Semites or to the Suraerian 
population of Baljyh'ii (Srhrader, PrehLtoric Antiquities^ 261); on the other 
hand, its rlesh w as foi’hidden food to all the Semites { Religion of tlic Semites^ 
218). The inltrcnce, therefore, is that (1) it was after their dispersion that 
the Semites became acijuainted witli the swine as a domestic animal, (2) it was 
forbidden food from the time of its first introduction and spread amongst them. 
In the next place, (1) tlie pig can only be housed and reared amongst a settled, 
L.c. agricultural, population, (2) the pig is associated ©specially with the w'orship 
of agricultural deities, e g. Demeter, Adonis, and Aphrodite. The inference 
again is that, as ugriculture and the religious rites associated with it spread 
together, it was in connection with some form of agricultural worship that the 
domestication of the pig fouu;! its Way amongst the various branches of the 
Semitic race. Finally, the swine (1) was esteemed sacrosanct by some 
Semites, (2) is condemned in Isaiah {Ixr 4, Un. 3, 16; cf. EcligUm ef 
Ronilts^ 291) as a heathen abomination. The inference, then, is that the 
worship with which the swine was associated did not find equal acceptance 
amongs*; all the Semites. Where it did find acceptance, the flesh was forbidderi 
because it was sacred ; where it did not, it was prohibited because of its 
association witli the worship of false gods. 
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the dog would be in hunting, md how pleasant, I Buppose, 
the horse would be to ride; and then, without more ado, 
deUberateiy set to work to domesticate the animala The 
early history of man's first faithful comrade, the dog, escapes 
our ken ; but not so with the horse. It is as certain as 
tbin^ of this kind can be, tliat the primitive Indo-European 
reared droves of tame or half-tame horses for generations, if 
not centuries, before it ever occurred to him to ride or drive 
them,^ and this fact, inexplicable on the ordinary theory, 
confirms our hypothesis. To sum up, the cause which our 
hypothesis postulates, namely, that man spared and protected 
certain animals without any thought of making economic use 
of them, is a vera caiisa, for men do so treat their totem 
animals. That animals worshipped as totems do become tame, 
is also matter of fact. In Sharks ]>ay “ the natives there 
never kill them [kites], and they are so tame that they will 
perch on the shoulders of the women an.l eat from their 
hands.” Further, our hypothesis accounts ior all the facts, 
especially for such survivals as the lingering reluctance of 
civilised man to eat the flesh of certain animals. It also 
accounts for savages making pets. It is the tameness of the 
totem arlmal which suggests the idea of taming other 
creatures. Again, it alone supplies a motive strong enough 
to restrain the savage from recklessly devouring or destroying 
(instead of breeding from) the animals he Cciught or tamed 
I 'inally, it admits of verifioatkm ; for if it can be shown 
tliat not merely is the treatment of totem animals such as 
would naturally leault in the taming of those that were 
domesticable, but that some doinestic animak were actually 
totems, all the verification that can be rtHjuired will be forth- 
coming. Thig will be seen to be the case w ith cattle in 
Egypt, and probably elsewhere also. 

It seems, then, if the above argument commends itself to 
the reader, that totemism, and totemism alone, could have 
led to that “ substitution of an artificial for a natural l:>asi8 
of subsistence” w'hich consisted in tbe domestication of plants 
and animals, and which constituted the advance from savagery 

* Schrader, Prthisiaric Antiquitie/;, 263 ; and Hehn, KuHurpAantcn und 
Hauathiere^^ 19 ff. 

^AVoodheld, ap, Qalton^ ew. ci^. 261. 
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to civiliBation. But totemism did not universally lead to 
civiliflation, or invariably develop into a higher form of 
religion. On the contrary, the civilised and civilising peoples 
are in the minority, and totemism still exists. 

Now, if we consider the geographical distribution of 
totemip’ii, we find that the two countries in which it is (or 
was at the time of the discovery of those countries) most 
marked are Australia and North America ; while the peoples 
in wliich its traces are hardest to find are the Semitic and 
the Indo-European. If, again, we consider the geographical 
distribution of those species of animals which are capable 
of domes ticaticn and rm the domestication of which the 
possibility of civilisation depended, we shall find that ** the 
greatest number belonged to the Old World, those of 
Americ^i were fewer, and Australia had none at all ^ ; indeed, 
of the three species occurring in America (reindeer, llama, 
and paco), none come into account in this argument, for 
they are outside the totem-area of North America. It will 
scarcely be coiiHidered a merely fortuitous coincidence — 
however we may explain it — that the two art^Us in which 
totemism lasted longest and flourished most are precisely those 
in which there are no domesticable animalB. Nor is it a 
merely accidental occurrence that the peoples who have most 
completely thrown off totemism, are precisely those which 
have by the domestication of plants and animals attained 
to civilisation. The inference is that the domestication to 
which totemism inevitably leads (when there are any 
animals capable of domestication) is fatal to totemism. 

The fundamental principle of totemism is the alliance of a 
clan with an animal species, and when the clan ceases to 
exist as a social organisation the alliance is dissolved also. 
But with the transition from a nomad to a settled form of 
life, which the domestication of plants and animals entails, 
the tie of blood-relationship, indispensable to the existence of 
a wandering tribe, is no longer necessary to the existence of 
the community : local association and the bond of neigh- 
bourhood take its place, for the restriction of civic and 
political rights to the actual descendants of the original clan 
is inconsistent with the expansion of the community. By 

‘ Payne, 283. 
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this expansiou of society beyond the narrow bounds dF bloods 
relationship, the germ of higher religious belief which 
lotemiam envelops is enabled also to burst its sheath, and 
man's conception of the deity sloughs oif the totem-god. But 
though totemism perished in the very process of producing 
the advance from savagery to civilisation, still even in the 
civilisation of the Old World survivals of the system may be 
traced. 

For the Egyptians totemism may regarded as 
certain.”' ®gypt divided into nomea or districts, in 
each of which a different animal was revered by the 
inhabitants. It was not an individual animal, but the 
whole species which was thus reverenced, and it wm by all 
the inhabitants of the nome that it was revered. The lives 
of such animals were sacred, each in its own nome, and their 
flesh might not be consumed as food by the inhabitants of that 
noma The god of the district manifested himself in the 
species sacred to that district. But this is not a survival of 
totemism. It is toteinism, the thing itself. 

No one, however, alleges that the religion of Egypt never 
got beyond totemism. On the cootrai y, w'e (iiiii see side by 
side with it in Egypt many of the stages and processes by 
which religion gradually divested itself of this its first 
protecting envelope, just as we may see sedimentary rocks 
by the side of the igm^ous rocks from which they are 
derived. Indeed, even in the lowest stratum of Egyptian 
totemism we may detect signs if not evidence of the 
disintegrating process : the Ixind of kinship, the tie of blood 
is relaxed. It is to be presumed that the iiibabitanta of a 
nome did not for ever continue to be blood-relations of one 
another, as they probably were when first they settled in the 
district ; and the belief that the sacred sj»ecies of animal was 
one blood and one flesh with the human tribe also faded. 
But though the blood- tie which held the human clansmen 
together, and which also bound the human clansmen to the 
animal, was relaxed and faded away fjom memory, the effects 
which it produced continued to exist. Thus, the sacred 
animal, whether it was still belieued to be a blood-relation or 
not, received the same obsequies and was mummified in the 

* Frmxer, 94, 
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same way as man ; and the killing by one nome of an 
animal sacred to another was avenged in effect, if not 
consciously, in the spirit with w'hich the blood-feud was 
exacted on behalf of a slaughtered kinsman. 

Another and a further stage of development is reached, 
when one parucular specimen of the species is selected as 
being the one which the deity has chosen to abide in, as, for 
instance, the calf marked by twenty-nine particular signs 
which xsliowed that the Calf-god Apia was present in liiin. 
On the one hand, the concentration of veneration on an 
individual would tend to withdraw sanctity from the rest of 
the species, and the result might easily be a final separation 
of the animal-god from the animal speciea On the other 
hand, that in Egypt at anyrate the worship of an individual 
animal, such as the Apis-calf, is the outcome of totemism, 
is plain from two things; first, tiie rest of the species did 
continue to be sacred — eating cow's flesh was as abhorrent to 
the Egyptians as cannibalism — and, next, “ when the sacred 
animal died, the god as such did not die with him, but at 
OUC8 became incorporated in another animal resembling the 
first,” ^ evidently, as in Samoa, when an owl died, “this 
was not the dcatli of the god ; he was suppi^sed to be yet 
alive and incarnate in all the owls iu existence.” “ 

'f hat, in spite oi the ties which bound him to the rest of his 
species, the aiiimal-god did sh;ike oil his humbler relations, 
and came to be worshipped in his higher aspect exedusively, 
is certain ; and the process was facilitated by the dissolution 
of the bonds which tied down his worship to one particular 
Home. Apis, came to be worshipped all over Egypt. 
But the fact that his cult was originally local, not universal, 
is shown by the circumstance that his calf, wherever in 
Egypt it appeared, was taken to Memphis and kept there. 
Thus not only was the individual animal exalted at>ove the 
rest of his species, but the god that dwelt in him was far 
removed from all his worshippers, except those who dwelt in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his animal manifestation. 
Thus he gtuiied in maguifieeuce both w^ays, and in both ways 
the associations wliich bound him to his animal form and 

^ Wiederaaun, VU Utligion der altm* Aegypter, 96. 

* Turner, Samoa^ 21, see lihove, p. 101. 
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origm were weakened. The universalising of a cult is due to 
politicjal causes : the political ascendancy of the norae from 
which the reigniiig dynasty derived would be marked by the 
extension of the local worship. The synoiJcismos which makes 
a nation also makes a pantheon. 

But these causes are external social, and |X)litieak not 
religious. They may and did loosen bonds which checked tlie 
progi’ess of religion, but they were not themselves the force 
which was struggling to get free. But it is to the action of 
that force that we must attribute the dissociation of the god 
from his animal form, and his gradual appearance in human 
shape, which took place in Egypt. Here, however, our 
immediate concern is not to explain liow this force operated, 
but to point out that the totemism which, as we have seen, 
demonstrably existed in Egypt, along witlx other higher 
elements of religion, did eventually becuiiie refined into a 
pantheon of anthropoinorphic gods. ' it is remarkable," 
says Dr. Wiedemann,^ ‘bin view of the important part which 
the sacred animal plays in cultns, h<jw relati^a^ly seldom it 
i'i portrayed. For a tliousand re[>resentaUons of the gods, 
scarcely one will be louml of an animal. Ttie god appears 
either in human form, or as a man witli tin* liead of tlm 
animal sacred to him.'' Now, whether the misclhild of an 
animal -headed man was intended to intimate tlie idea that the 
god was of the same iiesh wu‘th both his human kin and Ids 
animal kind, or is due to purely graphic eonsiderationa, as 
Dr. Wiedemann, who does not believe in totemism, is 
nclined to think, the fact remains that in tlie nome where a 
ertain species was sacred the god is represented as a man 
ith the headjof that animal. In Mendes, e.y., the goat was 
sacred and the god goat - headed, And as for the great 
gods universally worshipped in the Egy ptian religion, as Mr. 
Ivang says, “it is always in a town wdiere a certain animal is 
locally revered that the human-sliaped god wectring the hcjid 
of the same animal finds the centre and chief holy place of his 
worship."^ The last stage is reached when the god casts 
aside his animal garb altogether, and the animal is thought 
and spoken of as being sacred to him, but has no other or 
more intimate relation with him. 

* 0j>. cii. p. 5)7, * haii^, Myth^ and Religion ^ ii. 104. 
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The question now arises, whether, supposing that in I^pt 
or elsewhere we find a purely anthropomorphic >god having an 
animal associated with him in art and sacred to him in 
ritual, but having none of those further relations to a sacred 
species of animals and a particular human kin which are of 
the essence of totemism, we are justified in assuming that the 
worship (or part of the worship) of that god is a survival of 
totemism ? Plainly the answer ‘ to this question depends 
on whether there is any other way in which gods become 
associated in ritual and art with animals* If there is, we 
shall have to consider in each particular case which is the 
more probable genesis of the given association. If not, we 
may provisionally, and until further cause be shown, assume 
the association to have been totemistic. Now, there is only 
one other way wliich has been suggested to account for 
the association, and which is also a method applicable to 
other countries in which gods are associated with animals 
as well as to Egypt. ^ It is that the animals were chosen as 
symbols to express some attribute, some aspect of the might 
and majesty, of the gods. 

We will begin by admitting the beauty and the value 
of symbolism. Nay ! we will insist that there are truths 
which can only be shadowed forth by means of symbols. At 
the same time, as it is possible to detect a symbolism where 
it was never meant, we must be on our guard against 
“ ridiculous excess.” The fact to be explained is that 
certain animals are considered sacied. The suggestion is 
that the animals were chosen to typify certain divine 
attributes, and as the symbols of certain excellences. But 
“ if one surveys the list of sacred beasts, it is found to 
include all the more important representatives of the fauna of 
Egypt, mammals, birds, fishes, amphibia, insects.”^ Surely 
this should give us pause. Innocence may be typified by the 
dove, and cunning have the serpent for its symbol ; and as 
regards insects, for the ant and the bee — let them pass. But 
all insects ? The symbol theory is getting strained, How- 

* The suggestions that the hieroglyphs reacted on worship, and that the 
arub'guity of some Egyptian names of gods led to animal -worship, apply only 
to Egypt, and are inadequate to account for all' eyen of the Egyptian facta. 

* Wiedemann, Rel, d, alien AegypUr^ 94. 
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ever, even if "‘the lord of flies" derived his title from some 
quality unstated, but typified by those insects, was it not, 
from the symbolic point of view, superfluous to offer them a 
sacrifice, a whole ox, as was done in Leucas ? ^ Again, the 
sacred animal or plant may not be eaten, which is hard to 
explain on the symbolic theory. The loxidae may have 
abstained from eating asparagus * but does anyone believe 
that it was for its symbolism ? There is no evidence to 
show or reason to believe that the asparagus symbolised 
anything whatever. And why should this devotion to a 
symbol, wholly inexplicable on tlie symbolist theory, be 
limited in each case to one clan or neighbourhood? That 
nobody but the loxidae — if they — saw anything symbolical in 
the asparagus, can be understood ; but when the symbol was 
one that could be appreciated by “ the meanest under- 
standing," why was it appropriated exclusively by one 
clan ? 

The symbol theory simply does not account for the facts 
which it is framed to explain ; and totemism at present is 
the only satisfactory answer to the question why certain 
plants and animals are sacred. When, then, we turn to 
Greece, and find that every god and goddess has his or her 
aacred animal, we may consider tliat mere fact as con- 
stituting a reasonable presumption that part of the deity's 
ritual has its roots in totemisnu It is also, however, not 
unreasonable to demand other confirmatory evidence. Now 
in Greece we do not find totemism anywhere as a living, 
organic system, as in Ancient Egypt, This may be due to 
our ignorance of Greek peasant lifa But we do find 
fragments of the system, one here and another there, which, 
if only they had not been scattered but had been found 
together, would have made a living whola Tlius we have 
families whose names indicate that they were originally 
totem clans, e.g. there were Cynadae at Athens, as there was 
a Dog clan amongst the Mohicans; but we have no evidence 
to show that the dog was sacred to the Cynadae in historic 
times. On the other hand, storks were revered by the 
Thessalians, but there is nothing to show that there was a 

^ Aelian, xi. 8 (Lang, op. at. 278). 

* Plutaroli, Theseus, 14 (Lang, ibid.). 
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Stork clan in Thessaly. And though * the Myrmidons 
claimed descent from the ants and revered ants,’' ^ even this 
is not quite enough to establish totemism as a going 
concern we should like to know a little more about the 

reverence ” paid them. Were they, when found dead, 
buried like clansmen ? It is said that at Athens whoso- 
ever Blays a wolf, collects what is needful for its burial.”-^ 
Elsewhere in Greece tliere was a Wolf clan, and in Athens 
itself a Wolf -hero, i.a. a totem which had cast off its animal 
form and emerged human. The wolf was also a sacred 
animal, but its worshippers were not a Wolf clan. Again, 
‘'the lobster was generally considered sacred by the Greeks, 
and not eaten ; if the j'jeople of Seriphos . . . found a dead 
one, they buried it and mourned over it as over one of 
themselves/’^ But there is no Lobster clan on record. 
Thus, in Greece, though we have all the parts of the system, 
we do not find them combined in a living whole. Still, no 
fair-minded man will deny that for the Greeks totemism is 
“highly probalde.” The wonder is not that there are so 
few, but that there are so many traces left. Even in the 
Mycenaean period there are indications, slight and con- 
jectural of course that animal-worship, which undoubtedly 
existed ther, l.ai passed beyond the purely totemistic 
stage.*" Agricultun', and with it those agricultural rites 
and myths which overlaid and undermined totemism 
had been known not nuly to the Greeks before they enterea 
Greece, but to all th»^’ European members of the Aryan race 
before they scattered an i settled in their historic habitations.’' 
Pastoral life, which itself the result of totemism, and in its 
turn reacts upon and modifies the totemistic system, was a 
stage of development waich had been reached by the Aryan 
race even before the European branch had separated from 
tlie Hindo-Persian. How remote, then, must be the period 
wdien the undivided Aryans were hunters, living on the 
“ natural basis of subsistence,” and making those blind 

^ Lang, op. riL 277. 

^ Scliol. ad A poll. RhcnL ii. 124 (Lang, Av. cit,). 

^ Frazer, 15, and Aelian, N". A. xiii. 26. * Frazer, 94. 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies^ xiv. 81, 270. 

^^( hradu, Prehistoric Antiquitif.9 of the Aryan Peoples^ 284 ft (.Englibh 
translation). 
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attempts to domesticate their totem -animals without which 
there were no cndlisation now. 

We have seen it to be, as the late Professor Robertson 
Smith showed, a universal rule, that even the most primitive 
savagcis have not only enemies, but permanent allies* (which 
at so early a stage in society necessarily means kinsfolk) 
among the non-human or superhuman animate kinds by 
which the universe is peopled/' ^ and those allies are animals, 
plants, etc‘.*, conceived as having supernatural powers, that is 
to say, are totems. All peoples in a state of savagery, on 
a “ natural basis of siibsisteijce/* in the hunter stage, are 
totemists. Further, it is toteruism alone which could have 
produced ihat transition from the natural to an artificial basis 
of subsistence, which is effected by the domestien tion of plants 
and animals, and which results in civilisation. In other 
words, the mere fact that a people possesses material civilisa- 
tion requires us to believe that in a state of savagery it was 
totemist. Again, the association of an animal with a god in 
art and ntual has as yet found no other, even plausible, 
explanation than that the worship of the god contains in it, 
as one of its elements, a survival of totemism. Fmally — 
and this is a new point — '' unclean animals are animals 
which may neither be eaten nor be touched even, that is to 
say, they are totem animals (they arc always species, not 
mere individuals), which have become detached both from 
the human clan by which originally they were revered, and 
from the god to whom in coui'se of time they came to bo. 
sacred. 

Amongst the Semites, as amongst the Aryans, we no- 
where find totemism a living organism, though \ve find all 
the disjedi imnihra. Or, to change the metaphor, we may 
represent to ourselves totemism as a triangle, of which the 
three sides are, (1) a clan, (2) a species of animals, erid (.S) 
a god, varyingly conceived as animal or lunnan ; while the 
angles of the triangle are the relations in wddch the gods, 
meii, and animals stand to each other. There are many 
relations in which anitnals and men may stand to each otlioi', 
as there are many angles at which one straight line can 
stand to another ; but as there is only one angle at which the 
* Robertson SniitVi. of S^f>ynifcs^ 137. 
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two sides of a triangle can stand to each other, namely, that 
determined by the side which the angle gubtends, so there is 
only one relation in which men can stand to animals in totem- 
ism, namely, that determined by the system. Now, amongst 
the Semites we never find the complete triangle of totemism : 
sometimes one side is missing, sometimes another, sometimes 
the third, but in every case the angle of the two remaining 
sides, i,e. the relation between mer and god, god iind animal, 
animal and men, shows what the missing side must have been. 
To begin with the first side of the triangle : we find deities 
in animal or semi-animal foim, such as Dagon. Then we 
have deities associated—at the totemistic angle, so to speak 
— with particular species of animals, e.y. Astarte with swine, 
the Syrian Atargatis witli fish, the Sun-god with horses.^ 
The animal side of the triangle, again, is connected with the 
third side, men, at the totemistic angle, that is to say, we 
have a human clan treating a species of animal as they do 
their clansmen, e,g. “ when the B. Harith, a tribe of South 
Arabia, find a dead gazelle, they w’ash it, wrap it in cerecloths, 
and bury it, and the whole tribe mourns for it seven days.” ^ 
When, then, we find the animal side of the triangle by itself 
and apart from the other two sides, we still can infer tJbe 
triangle to which it belonged ; or, to drop metaphor, when we 
find that vermin were “ sacred ” ^ and mice “ unclean,” * we 
remember that mice were totem animals in Greece,*^ and 
insects among the sacred beasts of Egypt. Finally, to 
complete our round of the totemist triangle, we find men in 
the toternist relation to the animal god in Baalbek, where the 
god-ancestor of the inhabitants wds worshipj>ed in the form 
of a lion.® 

Thus the d priori argument that the prehistoric Semites, 
while they were yet an undivided people, and before they 
had settled down in those territories in which history knows 
them, were (like all other peoples in a state of savagery) 
acquainted wi^h totemism, is confirmsd not only by the 

^ 2 Kings xxiii. 11 (Robertson Smitk, M ugi tes, 293). 

^ Robertson Smith, Seniites^ 444 . 

* Ezck. viii. 10 {Semites, 293). 

* Isa. Ixvi. 17 (ibid.), 

* Lang, op, eit. i. 277, 

* Robertson Smith, op. ciL 444. 
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reflection that but for totemism their material civilisation, 
their transition to pastoral and agricultural life, is not to be 
accounted for, but also by the survivals to be found amongst 
them even in historic times. 

And yet the. most remarkable argument in support of 
the theory remains to be set foitli. 



CHAPTER XI 


ANIMAL SACRIFICE: THE ALTAR 

Ilf the last chapter we saw ^ that the practice of selecting 
one individual of the totem species, e.g. the calf in which Apis 
was supposed to manifest himself, and concentrating on it 
the reverence which was due to the whole species, was a 
relatively late development of totemism. It is also, in its 
ultimate consequences, inconsistent with the principle of 
totemism, according to which the owl totem god, for instance, 
was not incorporate in any one bird more than in any other, 
but was incarnate in all the owls in existence/' ^ We have 
also seen that it is the belief of societies which are held 
together by the bond of blood-relationship, that it is the 
same blood which runs in the veins of all blood-relations — it 
is the blood of their common ancestor. Hence the blood- 
covenant between two individuals is a covenant between their 
respective kins : it is not merely the blood of the two persons 
that has been mingled and made one, but the blood of the 
two clans. It follows, therefore, that the blood of any one 
animal of the totem species is not the blood of that individual 
merely, but of the whole species. In the same way, therefore, 
that the blood of the tribe as a whole is communicated in 
initiation ceremonies to the youth, by allowing the blood of 
oldei members to flow over him,® so it is obvious the blood 
of the totem species as a whole might be communicated to 
the person or thing over which the blood of any individual 
of the species was allowed to flow. But the blood is the life : 
it is — like breath, heart, etc. — one of the things identified by 
savages with the spirit or soul. The blood of any individual 
totem animal, therefore, is the spirit, not of that particular 

* Supra, p. V2'2. Turner, Samoa, ‘21. ^ Supra, p. 103. 
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animal, but of the totem species : it is, if not the totem god, 
at anyrate *^hat in which he, as the spirit or soul of the 
species, resides, and by which his presence may be conveyed 
into any person or thing. 

When, therefore, a totem clan required the presence of 
its supernatural ally, the procedure, we may say the ritual, 
to be adopted was obvious : the blood of a totem animal must 
be shed, it must not, however, be spilt upon the ground — 
that, as we have seen,^ was taboo, a thing not to be done, for 
the ground on which it was spilt would thereby become 
charged with all the sanctity of the sacred blood ; and any 
person who thereafter, when there was nothing to distinguish 
that dangerous spot from the surrounding soil, in unavoidable 
ignorauce set foot upon it, would become taboo. Approach- 
ing the subject from this point of view, we shall not be 
surprised to find it a widespread and ancient custom to 
apply the blood of the sacred animal either to a pile of 
stones, heaped together for the purpose, or to a monolith 
erected for this end. We may not be able to say why races 
in the most opposite quarters of the globe and in all ages, 
races which have attained to civilisation, those which have 
remained in savagery, those which have produced the semi- 
civilisations of the New World, should all adopt this 
particular mode of avoiding spilling the sacred blood of the 
divine animal on the earth, or at any rate of thus notifying 
that such blood had so been spilled on the spot, but the fact 
itself is certain The reason can hardly be that there was 
no other ready and convenient way of attaining the same 
object, for an upright pole would serve the same end, and, 
as a matter of fact, is used for the same purposes both in the 
Old World and the New. But a<, it takes niore labour to dress 
and set up a pole, or to erect a luonolithic pillar, than to 
heap together a pile of stones, we may regard the heap of 
stones as the earliest object to which the blood was applied. 

Now, that the altars of tVie Old World religions, though 
used for other purposes as well, and for the expression of far 
higher religious conceptions, were also used to receive the 
blood of sacrifice, is too w^ell known to need illustration. In 
the words of the late Professor tson Smith, whose line 

' p. 7o. 
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of argument we shall now follow, with some illustrations of 
our own, “ whatever else was do e in connection with a 
sacrifice, the primitive rite of sj inkling or dashing the 
blood against tfie altar, or allowing it to flow down on the 
ground at its l>a,se, was hardlr ever omitted ; and this 
practice was ihT; poculiai to the SeiiiH js, but was equally the 
rule with the C;! reeks and Romans, and indeed wdth the 
ancient nations generally/' ^ The altar of the more civilised 
members of these rac(‘s was, of course, not a mere iieap of 
stones : it was a much more eiaborate and artistic structure 
of stone tliau a mere cairn or rongli monolithic ])illar. But 
who ^ we find tliat amongst the mure backward members of 
these races piles of stones or rougii single stones vvert^ used 
k>r the same purjxjses as the more flnished structure, \ve can 
hardly draw a line between them. Tlius, in tiie sacred 
enclosure of llui Dioscuri at Bhane there wais a primitive 
structure of this kind which was both used as an altar and 
called an altar, XtOayv Xoyahtov ; and in A rabia “ we 

find no proper altar, but in its place a rude pillar or heap 
of stones, beside which the victim is vslaiin the blood being 
poured out over the stone or at its base.'’^ Even amongst 
the northern Semites, in llieir earlier days, the ancient law 
of Ex. XX. 24, 25 prt'.scribed that the altar must be of earth 
or uuliewn stone ; and tliat a single stone Bufticed appears 
from 1 Sam. xiv. 32 ^qq'" ^ In the semi-civilisations of the 
New World, as wadi as in the greater civilisations of the Old, 
the primitive cairn came to assume the shape first of a 
dresser on whicli the victim was cut up, and then of a Uible 
on wliich otlerings were laid ; but the transition is even 
clearer in the New World than the Old, for in the former the 
primitive pile of stones was not discarded, but a table-stone 
was placed upon it : “ the flat stones on which the flesh and 
blood -offerings were left for the spirits, raised on a pile of 
smaller stones, became the altar. In the most advanced 
times, in Mexico and Central America, the human sacrifice 
w’as slain with a stone knife on a stone slab, slightly elevated 
in the middle/'^ We find the same connecting link between 


- Religion of tJie Semites^ 202. 
* Religion of the Semites, 201. 
® P*yne, Netc Tf^orld, i. 410* 


* Pautanias, Tiii. c, 22. 

* Ihid, 202. 
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the primitive heap of stones and the perfect altar in a 
quarter of >the globe far removed alike from the Old 
World and the New. In Samoa, Fonge, and Toafa “ were the 
names of two oblong smooth stones on a raised platform of 
loose stones , . . oticrings cooked taro and fish were laid 
on the st^mes, accompanied by ]ii-ayors for hne weather.” ^ 
This instance is tiie more valuable. l>ecause it comes from a 
community which was still toteniistic at the time. Finally, 
in a latitude and amongst a race of men widely different 
from any yet mentioned, we have tlj/* so-called sacrificial 
piles” of tlie Samoyedv< (a iMongnlM]<l a-nd j>rol.>ably Finnic 
race), wdiicli occur m the Island of Waigatz and. along the. 
coast between the Pechora and llio Yones*'i ; a -diglit natural 
eminence is chosen for the site, and mi it “ a I’ungh layer or 
platform of stones and driflv^ood ” is comstrm ted, and masses 
of bones oi bear and deer that iiaAC l>ufm yaoriiiced mark 
the use to vvhicli this, the most ]iiinutive f(»rm of altar, has 
been put.'-^ 

But whereas tlie primitive laop f.f srom>s ultimately 
developed into a dresser or UiiAv ^md iiocauie an altar in 
the specitr^ sense of tlie woni, Um }aruiilivu unliewn stone or 
pdlar continued, wdiere it leniained in use, to be a b;;etyiir)n., 
a beth-el, tiie oiiiect in winch tlio or.p mauifested himself 
when the blood wa;: sprinkli:'] oi ,i;tshcd np*m it. Such a 
prlmiti^■e rude stone pillar was tlie ./ tu' winch Hosea 
speaks*^ ‘'as an indispcns/due fVaOmo jo the .inctuanes of 
nortliern Israel in lus tnui'T ■' ami ifjo Arabian vapT/ with its 
f/kal)f/kah (trench .jr pit) in I it. ini/<,) which the blood 

collected. Sucli, too, was tbe niotadnh mentioned in the 
Papal lP(h, a collection af lie* .-.;e reb tjuditions of ilm 
Quiches (Central America), ].>ut t(.g.'tficr and coiumilted to 
writing by a native shortly aitei’ tru*. con(|ii»\si. lu, too, had a 
phahf/hab or trench before ii-, which wa.s Idled wii.h tfic blood 
of sacrifices’ and that the deity entered the stone when the 
blood was dasiied on it, is clear ir(jni such passages as these — 
but in truth it was no stone then : like young men came 

^ Turner, Samoa, 24. 

^ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxiv. 400. 

* iii. 4 ; cf. Isa. xix. 19. * RdiquH of the Semites, 203. 

* Rrasscur de Bourbourj?, Popol Vuh, TJa 
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each of them [the gods] then,” ^ or “ the blood of birds and 
deer was poured by the hunters on the stone of Tohil and 
Avilix [gods] ; and when the gods had drunk the blood, 
the stone spake.” - So, too, the offering of blood gave 
the stones worshipped by the .Scandinavians the power of 
prophecy.^ 

The consequence of this diflerentiation of the altar and 
the pillar was that, though originally they were identical in 
use and purpose, in Hebrew and Canaanite sanctuaries “ the 
two are found side by side at the same sanctuary, the altar 
as a piece of sacriticial apparatus, and tlie pillar as a visible 
symbol or embodiment of tlie presence of the deity.” ^ 
Similar causes prodiicf* similar results, and we shall therefore 
not be surprised to find tliat in Tolynesia the same evolution 
took place. In Ellice Island, “ Foilape was the principal god, 
and they had a stone at his temple” that is the unhewn 
monolith, but there was an altar also on wdiieh offerings of 
food were laid,”"’ Tlie sacailieial piles” of the Samoyeds 
exhibit the same association : from the midst of all this 
[mass of bones] there rise a number of sticks and poles — 
some being less than a foot and others as long as 6 feet,”^ 
only here the altar is associated, nut with the stone pillar, 
but with the wooden post which serves the same purpose ; 
in the same way as in ^he loc^I sanctuaries of the Hebrews, 
which the prophets regard as purely heathenish . . . the 
altar was incomplete unless an ashera stood beside it.” ^ 
This ashera appears again amongst peoples which differ as 
widely as possible from one another in race and place and 
time : it is presupposed by the ^oava of the Greeks ; it is 
Jound amongst the Ainos ;® the gods of the Brazilian tribes 
were represented by poles stuck upright in the ground, at 
the foot of which offerings were laid ; the Hurd Islanders 
“ in their houses had several stocks or small pillars of wood, 
4 or 5 feet high, as the representatives of household gods, 
and on these they poured oil [which takes the place of fat 

^ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuhy 259. 

* Op. dt. 253. ® Bastian, Der Mensch, ii. 269. 

* lif ligion of the Semites, 204. ® Turner, Samoa, 281. 

® ^umal of the Ardhropological Institufe, xxiv. 400. 

^ lleligUm of the Semites, 187. 

•Howard, Trans-Siberian Savages, 45, 84, 198. 
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or blood], and laid before them offeringe of cocoa-nuts and 
fish ” ; ^ the ^Kureks at irregular times slaughter a reindeer or 
a dog, put its head on a pole facing east, and, mentioning no 
name, say, “ This for Thee : grant me a blesBing." 

It is evident that we Jiave already passed the dividing 
line between the primitive unhewm monolith and the idol ; 
indeed, the Samoyed poles “ at and near their summits are 
roughly cut to resemble 'the features of the human face/'* 
Thus the ashera becomes the wooden idol, the monolith the 
marble statue of the god, with which the altar still continues 
to be associated. In confirmation of this, we may note that 
in many cases, of which illustrations will be given shortly, 
the idol is smeared with blood in the same way as the stone 
pillar or wooden post originally was. But, as the idol grows 
more artistic, this practice is discontinued, and it is the altar 
alone on which the blood is dashed or sprinkled. Then a 
house is built for the god, in which his treasures may be 
stored ; the idol, which from the value of its materials and 
workmanship is the most precious of the god's owm treasures, 
is removed into this temple, and altar and idol are dissociated, 
for the altar remains where it was originally and the 
slaughter of the victim and the sprinkling of the altar with 
blood are therefore done outside the temple. In Peru, as in 
the Old World, even when the god had come to dwell in the 
house which men provided for him when they took to 
dwelling in houses themselves, his ritual continued to be 
celebrated outside the temple, in the open air, as it had been 
celebrated before any building was erected in his sanctuary,'^ 
It was not the altar that \vas set up near the lemple, but 
the temple which was erected there, because there was an 
altar near. And it was not in any and evf*ry place that an 
altar could be set up — not even the primitive heap of stones 
or wooden post. Nor would every stone or any piece of 
wood serve. To understand this we must return once more 
to the subject of taboo. 

The principle of the transmis.si))ility of tabo(» is the 

^ Turner, Samoa^ 294. - Bastiaii, Dcr Mensrh^ ii. 109. 

" Jmi'nal of the Anthropological InstUatc^ xxiv. 400. 

* For Peru, see Payne, Ken: World, i. 400; lor the Semites, RoUit-oii Smith 
Ildigion of the Semites, li»7. 
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arbitrary and irrational aseociatiori of ideas : blood, for 
instance, is inherently taboo and to be Bluiniied ; anything, 
therefore, that reminds the savage of it, either by its fluid 
consistency or merely by its colour, awakens the same terror, 
and is equally to be avoided. IFmce certain localities, 
whether because of U)eir blood-red soil, or of tlieir trees with 
trunks of gfiastly vvliite (for white also is a taboo colour, 
possibly from the pallor of the corpse — even negro corpses 
are said to be pallid), or from some other accidental associa- 
tion of ideas, arouse t.he taboo terror in the savage and are 
shunned by hinr Of tb.e Law of the asriociation of ideas he 
knows nothing : lie only knows that on approaching certain 
places he is filled witli tlie same sot t of terror as he experi^ 
ences on seeing blood or a corpstr If and when he reasons 
on the matter, the explanation he gives to himself and otlicrs 
is that the spot is the haiint of a superiiatural power, and 
that is why he feels as he does feel. For the savage the 
world is full of such haunted spots. On the Gobi Coast 
every spot where the earth is of a red e.olour is Ihie abode 
of a Sasabonsum, a malignant spirit.^ When, however,, l\\e 
savage has gained an ally amongst the supernatural powers 
surrounding him, if in one of tliese liauuted places he sees 
his totem, animal or plant, the character of the locality is 
thereby somewhat changed to his ap[)reheusion : it is still 
the haunt of a spirit, but of a friendly one ; it still is to be 
avoided, but not from slavish fear, rather from a respectful 
desire not to intrude on the privacy of the god — so he now 
interprets his feeling, wliich is indeed really changed by 
new association of ideas. Above all, it is now a place which, 
under due restrictions and with proper ju’ccautions, may be 
approacbed by him, when he wd.shes to seek the presence of 
his powerful protector for a legitimate end, e.g. to renew^ the 
blood-covenant with him. Again, everything in this holy 
place — earth, stones, trees, and, excepting animal life, there 
can hardly be anything else in it — everything in it partakes 
of its sanctity. As we have seen,^ both in A^.^est Africa and 
in ancient Mexico, the soil was holy. And according to the 
prescription in the ancient law of Exodus, already referred 

^ EIHs, Tshi-ftprahing Peoples, 35. 

^ Supra, \\ G4 ; cf. also the chapter on Fetishism. 
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to, the alUii must be made of earth or iinhewn stone. It 
was the earth, stones, or wood of such a lioly place wliich 
alone could have possessed the sanctity desirable in a 
structure which the god was to be iiwited to enter in ‘older 
that his wa^rshi]>pers iniglit have coinrnunion with hiiu. The 
sentiment of the supBrnatural wliicli filled tlie liearis and 
minds of the worshippers during the rite seents to be 
different, however, fiairn the awe wliieli ]>revcnts transgression 
on holy places. Tht^ Littr-r is — exia^pt when ini;igie‘i wdtii 

the former- purely negative, ]-estri(U i ve, prohi bi tory . The 

former is a feeling psyehologically as fiistaiet fn'in the 
feelings of awe or tcirois as, say, the feeling of iasiiity from 
other pleasurable f( (dings ; its eaidu^sl in:inifesta,tiint ji|)]jears 
to be on occasions wlicn tne natural ordei' ‘i tilings is 
suspended, and it is iftoroai'ler revived wlien nian is conscious 
of the presence of the cause of that suspension. 

In the earliest tunes, then, tdiere w».ac holy jdaces ; it 
was out of the materials B})Oiu:ancous.]y offered by them 
the primitive altar was made, tlic idol elaborated, and within 
their bounds that the temple evenrually woes built. 

The theory, mi tlie other !]aud, tlvit the idol \vu.s an 
''elaborated fetish.' is one against whicli some aigumenls 
will be offered in a sabsequent ehajiter on Fetisldsm Hen’, 
however, we must make soirie remarks on a, slightly different 
Wew, namely, that wdi^'h wxutld confound the iinmitivc ahai 
with rocks which form a cons]ucuons fea-ture in many land-' 
scapes, and which are often heliev(M), by Lavages to j^ossess 
supernatural powers, like waterfalls and other striking 
natural features. Now, in the fii'st |dace, iliese rocks arc 
natural features of the landscape, wlu'reas ide piirnitivc aU/o 
is always an artihcial structure, and, next, th-\y pojo-c.'V! 
their supernatural powers inherently, 7 e vU-dte independenv ] y 
of anything man does, whereas the altar re(“|uir(:s ttc’ 
application of the blood of sacrifice, if ’ho dmty is to eiilor it 
In fine, these natural object.^' and tlie dread of them are sur\ avals 
from the pre-totemistic stage, when everything vddeh was 
supposed by the savage to possess activity, or was as.soeiaied 
by him with events affecting his fortunes, was also supposed 
to possess a life and powders like his ownd The priniiiive 

^ St-ipra, j>. : J . 
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altar, on the other hand, is the creation and the outcome of 
the needs of toteiuism.^ Further, as long as it remains an 
altar pure and simple, it never becomes the embodiment of 
the god, nor, though highly sacred, does it acquire super- 
natural power. As long as totemisni was a living force, it 
would be difficult or impossible to confuse the sacriticial pile, 
at which the deity manifested himself, with the god himself, 
or even to imagine that he was "permanently present in the 
altar, for the totem animals were seen by the savage daily, 
and it was with their species that his clan made the blood- 
covenant, and in each and every member of the species that 
the god dwelt. Mr. Williams has accurately observed and 
j>recisely stated the totomist’s attitude towards his sacrificial 
piles, when, after noting that “ idolatry — in the strict sense 
of the term — tlie Fi jian seems never to have known ; for he 
makes no attempt to fashion material representations of his 
gods.'’ • he goes on to say, “ stones are used to ilenote the 
locality of some gods ami the occasional resting-places of 
others."' The same observation has been made with regard 
to savages generally bv Mr. Howard : “ My personal inquiries 
amongst almost every variety of heathen worshipf>ers, 
including the most degraded types in India, in China, and 
also the devil-wor.shippers in Ceylon, have never yet secured* 
from any of them the admission which would justify me in 
thinking that the red-bedaiibed stone or tree, or any image 
in fi’ont of which they worshipped, was supposed to contain 
'in e&se the god to which that worship was addressed.” ^ 

In the coursf' of time, however, three changes do 
undoubtedly take place: the rile of sacrifice tends to become 
formal ; the god comes to be conceived as the ancestor of 
the race ; the clan expands into a trilie, of which the majority 
of members dwell rv;xnote from the original monolithic altai. 
Consequently, when, at stated intervals, the tribe does gather 
together at the old altar-stone of their forefathers to do 
sacrifice, the stone itself, in which the god is to manifest 
himself, easily becomes identified with the god — the inaj*)rity 
of the tribe know it only in this aspect — and with the god 
as their common ancestor. Thus amongst the Red Indians, 

^ Supra, p. 131. * ^Villiam', Fiji nud Fijian^. 21G. 

' yf/.a, * Howav l. I'nnis S lb fyi'jn Vcf'Yfvrv. 
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totemists, the place of national worship for the Oneidas was 
the famous Oneida stone from which they claim descent. 
The Dacotahs also claimed descent from a stone, and offered 
sacrifices to it, calling it grandfather. They thought the 
spirit of their ancestor was^ present in this stone, which is 
their altar for national sacrifices. The Ojibways had such 
stones, which they called grandfather.” ^ That, in such 
circumstances, a rough likeness to the human face should be 
given to the monolith or pole, and the transition from the 
altar to the idol made, is easily comprehensible. But this 
did not always take place : the idol of Astarte at Paplios 
was never anthropomorphised, but remained a mere conical 
stone to the last ; and countless other monolithic altars, 
which never attained to such dignity as to have a temple 
erected behind them, have survived all over the world. It is 
the fortunes of these unhewn stones — the posts and the 
cairns wouhl soon i>erish and be forgotten when not renewed 
— that we have now to follow. 

It seems to be a law that a people must either advance 
in religion or recede. The choice is always before it ; and 
evolution — which is not the same thing as progress — takes 
place, whichever course be chosen. Where no higher form 
of religion was evolved out of totemism, therefore, retro- 
gression took place; and it is this retrogression, so far as it 
is exliibited in the fate of tl)e monolithic altar, which now 
will be traced. The beginning of the process has been 
indicated in tlie last paragraph in the case of the Oneidas 
tind other Red Indians; in the identification of the god with 
ihe father of the rac‘e was inijdicit the idea of the divine 
fatherhood of man ; but this germ, which in the Old World 
bore ils fruit, thanks uertain select minds ulio dwelt upon 
what was thus disclosed to them, amongst the Indians 
mentioned was sterilised by the further identification of the 
god with the monolith. Tliis was in part, as we said in the 
last paragraph, directly due to tla_* cx}*ansion of the com- 
munity ; tlie framework of totemism is a narrow circle of 
blood-relations, and when that circle expands the framework 
cracks, and the disintegration of the system begins. 

Wlieii the stone has in this way become, not the 

* Donnan, rrimUivc Sifp-ritiliimiti 133. 
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occasioija], but the perniauent dwelliuy-place ol me god, the 
rite of sacrilict^ is in danger of becoming a me^iningless and 
superfluous coreruon} , for its object is to procure the presence 
of the god, and tlie god now is already present, or rather the 
stone is the grab lleiice I'ne rite dwindles until the only 
trace h^ft of it is that the stone is painted red, as aniongsi 
the "Waralis of Konhan - By this time the totem-alliance is 
so conipletely dissolved that the totem animal, vvliieh lias 
hitlnu'to been res|uir<al to provide the ’olood for smearing tlie 
stone, now is <:om])]efeiy dissociated from the worship, and 
drops altogether emt of view. But when the totem animal 
is no longer sacritiaal, wlien the stone has itself V>ecome the 
god, and its hi tory has been forgotten, there is little left bv 
which to distingu.i-di it from t.iie other class ‘fl stones, notable 
natural featuia-s ef f,he iandscape, to which supernatural 
powers were ascril)ed m the pre -totem istic perior]. There arte 
however, still some distingnisliing laarks. Tl;c natural stones 
still are wliat all supernal.u: id! ];>owers were until man learnt 
to make allies auiuisgst the'm, hostile , hut tlie quondam 
altar stones are still, traditionally, friendly powt^u’s, who will, 
like the stone of the Monitarris, if a sacrifice is idlered, cause 
an exp( dilion to be suc(a‘S;^i'ul and not merely abstain from 
doing iimiry. The friendly relation of the primitive altar or 
ratlier god to its or iginal ciicle of wors!n])pers is clear in a 
case such as iliat ]ueT\li<med l'>y (diillie, of a stone which 
travelled 'd’ it,-; own aceord thrice round an African village 
wlieiKiver danger tlireateiicd tire inhobitants. And the rock 
in Fougna, near Gonain, in tlie Marian Islamhs, wldch is 
reganh'd as the ancestor of meii, ranks itself at once with the 
Oneida stomr In many casres, however, tire quondam altuv 
1 1 < i S 1 ’ - ) S t' e \ L' 1 1 these traces of its once liigher estate: liudairal 
.sojiies have attracted to themselves, or have come to ehajc 
in, the few remnants of the full rite of worship once accordra] 
to the artificial structure; and all distinction between the 
two classes is obliterated. Thus the retrograde totemist 

* Hast.iiu'i, Ocst. A'^r-n, 139. 

Tlii.'S uri'l the other e.xaiurlcs of stone -wordiiij in this cliapter are taken, 
unless other reference.^ are given, from Girard de Riaile, ^fytholOiJic CmiparCv, 
12-32, who, however, draws no distinctions httween the various kinds of 
stone-worship. 
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apparently relapses into precisely the same stage as that 
which his pre-totemist forefather occupied. But as this is a 
inattei' which raises the important question, how far we can 
take the savage to represent “ primitive man, it is necessary 
to note that the post-luteinistic stage, though in mue}» il 
resembles the pre-totemistic, also differs much from it. In 
both stages, any and every rock tliat impresses the imagination 
e»f the savage may by him be oredite^i willi life and even 
with supernatural powers ; he simply returns in the later 
period to the animism of the earlier, or ratlier lie has never 
abandoned it. But he returns to it w'lh an idea which was 
wlioll.y vmknovvri to him in tlie tirst period, namely, the 
conception of “ worship,"’ the idea, not merely of .sacrilice, but 
of offering sacrifice “ to” someone. Now, this couceptioii, or 
rather these conceptions, as should be b}" this time clear, 
have their origin in totemism * “ wor.s)ii}>,"" as an act in its 
rudimentary stage, means only the sprinkling of blood upon 
the altar • the blood sprirdvled is tliat of the totem animal, 
and the only object of the rite is to renew tlie blood-covenant 
between the totem clan and the totem spt'cies and to procure 
the presence of the totem god. The idea of offering a 
sacrifice '‘to"" a god is a notion wliich can only be developed 
in a later stage of totemism, when, on the one hand, the 
monolith lias come to be ideniilied with the gud, and, on the 
other, the god is no longei in the animal. Above all, 
“ worship,'" on its inner side and in tlie ideas and emotions 
correlated with the rite and the external act, implies the 
existence, for the worshipper, of a god, ie. not merely of a 
supernatural being as such, but of a supernatural -being who 
has “ stated relations with a community.’" ^ The ex-totemist, 
therefore, who retains nothing of his forefathers" beliefs and 
rites but the idea that it is possible to appease a supernatural 
being by offering sacrifices “to"" him, may gravely mislead 
the historian of “ primitive "" religion. Indeed, he has led 
some students to imagine that his inherited habit of offeiing 
sacrifices to stones and rocks ie a primitive practice out of 
which religion has sprung, while the truth is that the worship 
of atones is a degradation of a higher form of worship. The 
mere existence of sacrifice is an indication of the former 

^ itAlMriMNi Smith, Religion of the Semitn^ 1 1 9. 
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existence of totemism. The very idea of a temporary compact 
between an individual man and a supernatural power is 
derived from the original form of alliance, which was always 
and necessarily between clans, not between individuals. 

A more varied and interesting chapter in the history of 
the monolithic altar is that of its fortunes when a higher 
form of religion invades the land. If the cult of any given 
altar and the local sanctuary in which it stands^' is too vigor- 
ous to be extinguished, it may be adopted by the invading 
and dominant race, and incorporated into their religion. This 
amalgamation of cults bears the technical name of “ syn- 
cretism.** Thus, in the New World, the Incas, when they 
invaded Peru, bringing with them their worship of the Sun, 
built temples of the Sun in some of the local sanctuaries ; and, 
in the Old World, the totem animals whose blood from of old 
had been dashed on the primitive monolith, continued to be 
offered at the same altar even when it had been appro- 
priated to the service of the Sun-god or Sky-spirit, Zeus or 
Apollo. If, on the other hand, the local cult had already 
decayed, if sacrifice was rarely offered, and the monolith was 
but the object of traditional veneration, then the respect or the 
sanctity attaching to it came in course of time to require 
explanation, and an explanation spontaneously sprang up 
which commended itself to the now dominant beliefs and 
traditions of the new religion. Thus, in Mexico, the sanctity 
of the monolith of Tlalnepautla was accounted for by the 
belief that the great culture-god Quetzalcoatl had left on it 
the imprint of his hand ; and, in the Old World, “monolithic 
pillars or cairns of stone are frequently mentioned in the 
more ancient parts of the Old Testament as standing at 
sanctuaries, generally in connection with a sacred legend about 
the occasion on which they were set up by some famous 
patriarch or hero.” ^ But matters did not always progress so 
peaceably. Frequently, both in its own interests, and, we 
may add, to the ultimate benefit of mankind, the higher 
religion found it necessary to undertake the suppression of 
the older cults. Thus Inca Roca threw down the monolith 
worshipped by the inhabitants of a certain village ; the 
Councils of Tours (f>67) and Nantes (895) ordered the 

* Hol>ertfiou Smith, c*//. cii. 
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destruction of such stones and the excommunication of their 
worshippers ; in the seventh century, Archbishop Theodore, 
and in the eighth, King Edgar, found it necessary to denounce 
the worship of stones in England. In most cases the new 
religion eventually triumphed, but in none without a long 
struggle. The superstitious man of Theophrastus* time still 
anointed the stones at the cross-ways. Arnobius tells us 
that, when he was yet a pagan and came across a sacred 
stone anointed with oil, he spoke low and prayed to it ; in 
many parts of France, at this day, pierres files are the objects 
of superstitious veneration, and are believed to influence the 
crops ; and finally, in Norway certain stones are still anointed, 
and supposed to bring good luck to the house. 

Now, that the practice of anointing these stones has been 
handed down to the modern peasant from the time when 
they were altars on which the blood of sacrifice was smeared, 
will not be doubted. But if that be admitted, then the case 
for the view, advanced above, that the sacrifices offered to 
stones by the ex-totemist are also survivals of worship at an 
altar, is strengthened. The only difference, from this point 
of view, between the peasant and the savage is that the 
ancestral totemism of the savage died a natural death, so to 
speak, while that of the peasant was killed by an invading 
religion. Both return to their original animism, or rather 
have never got, in this respect, beyond it ; and both retain 
practices which are manifestly survivals of that “ primitive 
rite of sprinkling or dashing the blood against the altar, or 
allowing it to flow down on the ground at its base,” which, 
“ whatever else was done in connection with a sacrifice, was 
hardly ever omitted. ’ 

What else was done in connection with a sacrifice we 
have now to state. 



CHAPTER. XII 

ANIMAL SACIUFICE : THE SACRIFICIAL MEAL 

That, amongHt the Semitic and Aryan peoples, the eating of 
the victim was jxirt of the sacrificial rite, is too well known 
to need illustration. We sliall therefore confine oiirselvee 
to quoting the late Professor Robertson Smith’s account of 
the most primitive form of the Semitic ceremony, as practised 
by certain beatheu Arabs (Saracens), and described by Nilus : 
“ The camel chosen as tlie victim is bound upon a rude altar 
of stones piled together, and when the leader of the band 
has thrice led the worshippers round the altar in a solemn 
procession accompanied with chants, he inflicts the first 
wound, while the last words of the hymn are still upon the 
lips of the congregation, and in all haste drinks of the blood 
that gushes forth. Forthwith the whole company fall on the 
victim with their swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering 
flesh and devouring them raw, with such wild haste that in 
the short interval between the rise of the day-star, which 
marked the hour for the service to begin, and the disappear- 
ance of its rays before the rising sun, the entire camel, body 
and bones, skin, blood, and entrails, is wholly devoured.” ^ 

As for the Aryan peoples, have nothing so primitive 
as the Semitic ceremonial deacribe^l in this extract, but the 
ancient Prussians retained some ancient features of the original 
rite in one of their festivals, though with later accretions. 
The community met together in a barn, and a ram was 
brought in. The high priest laid his hands upon this victim, 
and invoked all the gods in order, mentioning each by name. 

\ Robertson Smith, EeligUm vf the SS8. In this chapter, again, I 

follow his line of argument to the best of my ability, and add one or i wo 
illustrations from the rites of non-Somitic peoples. 

14i 
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Then all who were present lifted up the victim and held it 
aloft whilst a hymn was sung. ^Tien the hymn vAm finished^ 
the ram was laid upon the ground, and the priest addressed 
the poople, exhorting them to celebrate solemnly this feast 
transmitted to them from their forefathers^ and to hand on 
in their turn the tradition of it to their children. The 
animal was then slain, its blood was caught in a bowl, and 
the priest sprinkled with it those present. The flesh was 
given to the women to cook in the bam. The feast lasted 
all night, and the remnants were buried early in the morning 
outside the village, in older that birds or beasts might not 
get them.' 

The more revolting deUiils of the Semitic rite, “ the 
scramble described by Nilus, the wild rush to cut gobbets of 
flesh from the still Quivering victim,"* are not of the essence 
of the ceremony, but incidental, and due merely to the 
uncivilised condition of the worshippers. As such they give 
way among the later Arabs to a more orderly partition of 
the sacrificial flesh amongst those present. It was, however, 
necessary to mention them here for two reasons : first, they 
show, by their very want of civilisation, that the Arabians 
retained the primitive form of the rite ; and next> they find 
their parallel not merely amongst other uncivilised peoples, 
but also in the strange reversions practised in the mysteries " 
of the ancient world. These will l>e discussed in a later 
chapter, and so all we need say of them liere is that different 
local sanctuaries differed in the degree of tenacity with which 
they adhered to primitive ‘‘uses”: some gave them up soon, 
others retained them long and late. We may conjecture, 
therefore, that when a reversion to a lower or more barbarous 
ritual suddenly spreads in a civilised community, it is one of 
these more conservative and out-of-the-way sanctuaries which 
is the centre of ditTusion. 

Turning, however, from these barbarous and accidental 
adjuncts to the more important features of the rite, we may 
notice how the sacrificial meal differs from ordinary eating. 
In the first place, the victim must be consumed there and 
then, ainodiy on the spot where the sacrifice takes place, 
“ there before the Lord,” in the sanctuary wherein the 'altar 

^ BftstiaD, Der Mcnsch^ iii. 154. * jRrliji'm 341, 
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is erected. The Rev. G. Tamer noted this feature in the 
Polynesian tttuaL At the annual feast in May, he says, " the 
food brought as an offering was divided and eaten, ‘there 
before the Lord,* ** ^ and, at their annual festival, ^ they feasted 
with and before their god.** * Far away from Polynesia, the 
Trfiuelche Patagonians celebrate births, marriages, and deaths 
by the sacrifice of mares, and the animals are eaten on the 
spot.* In a similar clime, but at' the opposite end of the 
earth’s pole, the same rule is observed ; amongst the Jakuts, 
when a sacrifice is offered for a sick man’s recovery, “ tongue, 
heart, and liver are cooked and placed on a specially prepared 
one-legged table, the top of which has a round hole in the 
centra The rest of the meat is consumed by the Jakuts." * 
The Mongols regard it as sacrilege to leave any of the sacred 
victim unconsumed ; * and in certain feasts of the Red 
Indians the meat must be wholly consumed.* Returning to 
the Old World, we find that in Arcadia, the home of lingering 
cults, the sacrifice to Apollo Parrhasios must be consumed in 
the sanctuary : cLva\ic‘ /cover iv clvtoOi tov tepetou ra tepea!^ 
Even more interesting is the case of the Meilichioi. The 
festival at which the Athenians made sacrifice to ileus 
Meilichios, the Diasia, was one of the most ancient of their 
institutions ; but though they adhered closely to the ancient 
and primitive use, the Locrians of Myonia were still more 
faithful to the ritual which they had received from the 
common ancestors of Locrians and Athenians alike, for, like 
the Saracens and the Prussians, they offered the sacrifice by 
night, and consumed the victim before the rising of the 
sun: pvK^eptval Se al Ovalai OeoU rot? etai Kai 

dvaX&<rai ret Kpea avroOi irplv fj ffXiov vofit^ovac,^ It 

is therefore interesting to note the recurrence of this feature 
in another branch of the Aryan race, the Hindoos. According 
to the Grihya Siitra, “the time** for the Siilagava sacrifice “was 
after midnight, but some authorities preferred the dawn.** ® 

In the next place, it was of the essence of the rite that 

^ Turner, Polyne^, 241. « Xumer, Samoa^ 26. 

* Journal of the A nthropological Institute, i. 200. 

< Bastian, Allerlei, i. 208. « Bastian, Der Memch, iii. 151. 

® Muller, Oeschichte der Amerikanischen UrreUgUmen^ 86. 

^ Pausanias, viii. 38. • lUd. x. 8. 

'' Rajeudralala Mitra, Indo- Aryans, i. 364. 
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all, without exception, who were present sliould ptirtake of 
the victim ; and as the rite originally was a blorxl-covenant, 
or the renewal thereof between the totem clan and its 
supernatural ally, the primitive usage required the presence 
of every clansman. But even in later times, when private 
sacrifice had come to be common, custom required that 
the whole of the household, or whatever the society making 
the sacrifice was, should, partake of the victim. In some 
cases it is the individual members of the community who, 
like the Saracens, are eager to obtain tJieir share of the 
sacred flesh ; while elsewhere it is tlio community as a whole 
which is impressed with the necessity of compelling its 
members to parUike. In the West Indues, the former was 
the case. The priest, says Hakluyt, “ cutteth him (the 
victim) into smal peeeea, aud Ixing cutf-e diuidetli him in 
this manner to be eaten . . . and wliosnouer should hauc no 
parte nor [>ortion of the SMcriticedi enemie vv<juldc thinke he 
shoulde bee ill accepted that yeere.' In Peru, also, tl)e 
same alacrity was shown. The bodies of the sheep were 
divided and distributed as very sacred things, a very small 
piece to e^ich person.’' - Tiie Ked Indians represent probably 
a stage through which the ancestors of tlie ]nca,B passed, and 
with them the whole community partook of the victim.^ In 
Ha%vaii, there may not have l>eeii less alacrit3^ but there was 
more compulsion. On the eighth day of the temple feast, 
the w^hole of the sacred ofiVning (a ]»ig) bad to be eaten , 
any man who refused to eat wi>uld be put to death, and if 
the whole offering were not consumed, a terrihle visitation 
would descend upon all the inhabitants.* Amongst the 
Kaffirs, when an ox is <.»!fered to the Amaebiosi, “ the flesh 
is distributed and eaten.’’ As j og.ird.s smaller oi 

other than thnt of the clan or village comm unity , at the 
Yagna sacrifice to the sun, each of tlie company of Brahmins 
ate a piece of tlie liver of the sacrilicial ram, and thereby 
entered into communion with the deity. 

As the development of religion in China has many 

' Hakluyt, Hi-ithn'f; of the West Indies^ Decade vi. ch. vi. 

^ Markham, RiUs and Laws of the Yiieas, 28. 

^ MiiUer, Ainerik. UrreligioTten, 86. 

* Bastian, Dtr Sftnsch, iii. 152. ® Hartmann, />«.> Volkev Afrikas^ 224. 
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peculiar features, i(; is the more u /cessary to call attention to 
the important points in wliich i follows the same laws and 
lines as other countries ; and if, a . we have sought to show, 
totemism has at one time or other been universal throughout 
the world, then its outcome, namely, animal sacrifice, should be 
found in China as well as elsewhere. It is so found ; it is 
the subject of one of the Confucian books, the Li Ki ; and it 
is a large part of the st.itc religion. The great, est of the 
sacrifices was, like several which we have already mentioned, 
ai nual (at tlie winter solstice).^ 

The victim was not only killed, but eate]i : “ the vi^mds 
of the feast were composed of a calf.” - The [u-actice of 
eating the flesh raw, as in the Saracen rite, seems oiu'c t»> 
have been known. ‘*At the sacrifices in the time of the Lord 
of Yu . . . there were the oirering- of blooil, of ra w flesli, 
and of sodden flesh.” Even the reversion bo this savage 
practice, which is seen in some of the mysteries ” (»f ancient 
Greece, appears also in China, for in times of public calamity 
animals are torn in ]>ieces,^ as by the Bacchar. And, to 
come back to the matter in liand, namely, the primitive custom 
w’hich demanded that the whole clan should partake of the 
victim, “ wdien tliere was a sacrifice at the She altar of a 
village, some cue went to it from every house.” '* Again, by 
a post-Confueian custom, tlic Chinese pour wine (a very 
general substitute for blood) from a beaker on the straw 
image of Confucius, and tlien all present drink of it and taste 
the sacrificial victim in order to participate in the grace of 
Confucius.^ 

In Tliiliet, in the time of Marco Polo, when a wether 
was offered on behalf of a child, the flesh was divided 
amongst the relatives.'^ Finally, to conclude these illustra- 
tions of the primitive custom requiring all present to partake 
of the victim, in the Pel w Islands sickness is attributed to 
the wrath of a god, who is appeased by the sacrifice of a pig, 
goat, or turtle, which must be consumed by the invalid's 
relatives and by the god.® 

In the last quotation, it wall be noted that the victim is 

^ The Li Ki, i. 416 {L^<red Books of the East). ® Ibid. 417. 

* jbvL 443. ^ 307. ^ Ihid. 425. * Bastian, Der Menscht iii. 154. 

^ Ibid. 157. ^Astian, AlUrlei^ i. 43, 
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to be consumed by the god as well as by his worshippers, 
just as in Samoa the people feasted, as the Eev. G. Turner 
says, “ with ” as well as “ before their god/' ^ But in the 
Yagna sacrifice the victim is eaten sacramentally, as a means 
of entering into conimuiiion with the god ; and the Chinese 
view of sacrifice is the same. According to Professor Legge, 
the general idea symbolised by the character Ki is an 
offering whereby communication and communion with 
spiritual beings is effected/' ^ These are two different, 
though not necessarily inconsistent aspects of the sacrificial 
rite : one is the eating with the god, the other the eating of 
the god. Both require examination and illustration. We 
will begin with the latter. 

In the Saracen rite, with a description of which this 
chapter began, the whole of the victim, “ body and bones, 
skin, blood, and entrails," was consumed by the worshippers. 
Tlie same thing is perhaps implied by the words of Pausanias 
in what he says about the offerings to Apollo Parrhasios and 
to the Meilichioi. The Mongols also regarded it as sacrilege 
to leave any of the sacred victim unconsumed ; and in 
Hawaii a terrible visitation was the penalty for not consum- 
ing the who’ e of the offering. The consumption of the bones, 
biood, skin, and entrails is evidently a practice which advan- 
cing civilisation could not but discard ; and we find that the 
ancient Prussians had left it behind, but what they did not 
eat had to be disposed of somehow, and it was buried. In 
Samoa the custom was the same as in ancient Prussia : 

“ whatever was over after the meal was buried at the beach " ; ® 
and BO elsewhere in Polynesia : '' they were careful to bury 
or throw into the sea whatever food was over after the 
festival."^ Jn Thibet, at the end of the rite already described, 
the bones of the animal were carried away in a coffer. 
Amongst the Jakuts, “ the bones and other offal are burnt, 
and the sacrifice is complete.” ^ * The Tartars, who make 
their gods of a sheep-skin, eat the body of the sheep and 
burn the bones.^ In the Hindoo Sulagava sacrifice, the 
tail, hide, tendons, and hoof of the victim are to be thrown 


* Samoa^ 26. 

* Turner, SamoUf 67. 

® Bastian, AlUrUi^ l 20S, 


’ Legge, op. cil. 201 (note). 

^ Turner, Polymma, 241. 

* Bastian, Der Menseh^ ii. 257* 
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into the lire/’ ^ Amongst the Kaffirs, on occasion of the 
sacritice of an ox to the Amachiosi, when the flesh has been 
eaten, “ many tribes burn the bones of the victim.'' * The 
Tscheremiss at the annual feast to their supreme god Juraa, 
poured the blood of the victim ii\ the fire : head, lungs, and 
heart were oftered, the rest eaten, and the remnants, if any, 
were thrown into the fire.^ Our English word “ bon-fire " 
~ bone-fire points in the same direction. Finally, burning 
was the mode adopted by the Hebrews.^ 

Now this custom (of eating the whole of the victim) 
rt‘<]uirc6 explanation, not the custom of burning or burying 
what was not eaten, that is plainly the mode adopted by 
advancing civilisation for eilecting the same end — whatever 
it was — that the primitive worshipper accomplished by 
consuming the whole of the victim. But the custom of 
consuming everything, even bones, entrails, tendons, etc., could 
only have originated in a barbarous stage of society. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the belief also which led to the custom 
could only have originated in savagery. Therefore, again, it 
is to savage ideas that we must look for an explanation, not 
to conceptions which could only have been formed long after 
the custom. Of such savage ideas there are several which 
might well have given rise to the practice in question. It is, 
for instance, a belief amongst various savage hunters that if 
the bones of an animal are put together and carefully buried, 
the animal itself will hereafter revive. They accordingly 
take this precaution, partly in order to secure a supply of 
game m the future, and partly because they think that, if 
llie animal is not thus buried, the surviving animals of the 
species resent the indignity, and desert the country or decline 
to be captured.^ But this custom and belief do not help us : 
they might account for the burying of the bones, but they do 
not account for burning the bones or for what really requires 
explanation, namely, the custom of consuming the bones, etc. 
Indeed, the two customs are, as we now see, fundamentally 


^ Rajendralula Mitra, Indo- Aj'yans^ i. 365. 

Hartmann, Die. Volkcr Afrikast 224. * Bastian, Der M^naek, iii. 157. 

^ I^obertson Smith, lldig-ion. of the Sernitea^ 239, referring to Lev. vii. 15 th, 
xix. 6, xxii. 30. 

* For instances, see Fra?er, Oolden Boughj cli, iii, § 12, 
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inconsistent with one another : the one aims at destroying 
the bones, and is observed in the case of sacred animals ; the 
other at preserving them, and is observed in the case of 
game. 

Another savage parallel may be found in a belief already 
illustrated,^ namely, that the food of a divine king, such as the 
Mikado, or a superior chief, is fatal to his subjects or slaves. 
Much more, therefore, wowld the sacrificial animal of which a 
god had partaken be fatal, and great would be the need to 
save incautious, heedless persons from the danger of eating 
the remains which they might find lying about. Here we 
are approaching the true explanation ; but, since we hope to 
show before the end of this chapter that the conception of 
the god's eating the victim only came relatively late, we 
cannot see in it the origin of the primitive custom in 
question, though we do see in it a powerful reinforcement 
thereof. 

Again, it is. a savage belief that you can injure a man 
not merely by means of his nail-parings, hair-clippings, and 
other things associated with him, but also by the refuse of 
his food. In Victoria, the natives believe tliat if an eriemj'^ 
gets possession of anything that has belonged to them, even 
such things as bones of animals they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of skin, or refuse 
of any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness 
in the person to whom they belonged. They are therefore 
very careful to burn up all rubbish or uncieanness before 
leaving a camping-place”;* and ‘'the practice of using a man’s 
food to injure him is found in Polynesia generally, Tahiti, the 
Washington Islands, Fiji, Queensland, and amongst the Zulus 
and Kaffirs.”* Now, this belief, coexisting as it does in 
Polynesia with the custom of burying the remnants of the 
sacrificial meal, cannot but strengthen the observance of that 
custom. But it is to be doubted whether it was the origin 
of the practice. The eagerness displayed by the Saracen 
worshippers to obtain a portion of the victim, and the dismay 
of HakluyPs West Indians if they failed to get a piece, botli 
shW that originally, as in Peru, the victim was accounted 

* Supray pp. 88, 84. ^ Dawson, AiistrcUian Ahori^iius,^^. 

* Folic Lorty vi. 234, note 2. 
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very aacred indeed ” ] and that the emotion which swayed 
the worshippers, and their motive for devouring the whole of 
the victim, was not fear lest the remnants should be used 
against them, still less anaiety about what might happen to 
incantious strangei's, but desire on the part of each to obtain 
for himself as much as pcmsible of something that was in the 
highest degree desirable. Now, that the sacrificial animal 
^ould be accounted very sacred indeed ” is intelligible 
enough, if it was (in the savage times when the whole victim 
was consumed) the totem animal and god of the clan making 
the sacrifice. As for the eagerness of the worshippers, it 
need not be doubted ; but of the savage's motives for tliat 
eagerness we ought to try and form for ourselves soD\e clear 
idea. 

In the sacrificial rite itself, as an externa) act of worship, 
tJie^easential feature is that the worshipper should partake of 
the offering; but it is only after a time that this central 
feature disengages itself from the repulsive accessories which 
were indeed ineritable concomitants of a savage feast, but 
were no part of the essence of the rite. We may therefore 
reasonably expect to find the rite on its inward side, i.e. as it 
presented itself to the worshipper, following a parallel line of 
development That tlie idea of “ communication and com- 
munion with spiritual beings,” which, as we have seen, is the 
Chinese conception of sacrifice, is the aspect of the rite which 
has persisted longest, we will take for granted. Whether it 
was present dimly, and obscured or overlaid by other associa- 
tions, but still implicitly present to the consciousness of 
savage man, is a question which depends for its answer on 
what view we take of that identity in difference which exists 
between cirilised and uncivilised man, and makes the whole 
world kin. We may regard selfishness and the baser desires 
as alone “ natural ” and as constituting the sole identity ; or, 
by the same question-begging epithet, we may credit the 
savage mth the “ natural ” affections us we^h The question 
has always divided philosophers, pot merely in Europe, but 
in China, where Seun sides with Hobbes, and Han-yu antici- 
pated the view of Butler that good instincts as well as bad 
are natural. If, therefore, here we take our stand, without 
heeitatton, but without aigiiment, on the side of the latter, it 
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is not that we wish to ignore the other view, but because 
this is not the place to discuss it. We shall therefore, with 
the reader's leave, assume that the mere existence of the 
family and of the clan implies the existence of some measure 
of affection between parents and children and between blood- 
relationsd But if this be granted, the rest follows : where 
affection exists in one direction it may come to exist in 
others ; and communion is- sought only with those tow'ards 
whom we have affection. Here, then, lay the germ : in the 
conception of the clan-god as a permanently friendly powder. 
As the leader of the clan in war, he claimed and received the 
affectionate loyalty of those on whom he conferred protection 
and victory; as the father of his worshippers, the filial affec- 
tion of his children. It w^as not always or everywdiere that 
the seed bore fruit : in the case of many savages still 
existing, t.g. most or all of the Australian aborigines, the 
conception of the totem-god as a protecting power has been 
lost, and they have lapsed almost into their original animism. 
But where it did germinate, its growth was accompanied 
by the intellectual and material development, by the move- 
ment towards civilisation, of the peoples amongst whom it 
flourished. 

But the desire for union with the spiritual being with 
whom the fate and forttmes of the tribe were identified, was 
necessarily in savage times enveloped and conditioned by 
savage modes of thought and savage views of nature and her 
processes. One of these views has been called in by some 
writers to explain in part the motive with which the sacri- 
ficial victim was originally eaten ; it is that with the flesh 
the qualities of the animal are absorbed and assimilated ; and 
as a matter of fact some savages do eat tiger to give them 
courage, or deer to give them fleetness. But, it is important 
to note, it is not the characteristic quality of the totem 
animal that the savage, in his sacrificial meal, desires to 
appropriate : many or most totems — turtle, snail, cockle, etc. 
— have, as mere animals, no obviously desirable qualities to 
recommend them. It is not the natural but the supernatural 

^ Piofesdor Tylor {Academij, No. 1237, N.S. p. 49) regards it as a “fact 
that savage families, with all their rough w'ays, are held together by a bond ol 
unselfish kindness, which is one of the wonders of human nature.’* 
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qualities of the totem that the savage wishes to assimilate. 
It is as god, not as animal, that the totem ^furnishes the 
sacrificial meal The savage seeks against the supernatural 
jx>wers by which he is surrounded a supernatural ally ; and it 
is in the confidence which the sacrificial rite affords him that 
he undertakes that forcible, physical expulsion of evil spirits 
which has already been mentioned.^ Hence, then, his 
eagerness to partake of the victim — an eagerness so great 
that none of the animal was left uneaten. It was the desire 
to fortify himself as completely as possible for the dangerous 
encounter for which it was the preparation. 

When, however, advancing civilisation made the complete 
vjonsumpbion of the animal impossible, the remnants of the 
sacrificial feast were naturally treated with every precaution 
known to the savage, both to protect himself against his 
enemies, and to protect his friends against the danger of in- 
advertently eating food so highly taboo as was the flesh of a 
totem animal. Here, perhaps, the reader may feel it a diffi- 
culty that the totem animal should be tabooed food and yet 
should be eaten by his worshippers. The difficulty and its 
solution are exactly the same here as in connection with in- 
truding on holy places. Such places are indeed forbidden 
ground, yet those who would seek the god must enter them, 
and so may enter them for that purpose and with due pre- 
eaiitioDS. On ihe Loango Coast, the sanctuary of a certain 
god may be entered by tliose w'ho seek his aid, but all others 
become bis slaves for ever if they trespass on his precincts.^ 
Now, what is characteristic of the sacrificial meal all over the 
world is precisely the fact that it is distinguished from ordinary 
eating by restrictions and precautions which are the same 
everywhere and amongst all races : the meal must be eaten 
in a certain place, at a certain time, by certain persons, in a 
certain w^av, for a certain purpose. As we have seen, only 
clansmen may eat of it, and everyone of them must partake 
of it. They must consume it, wholly, in the sanctuary, there 
and then. It is not at all times that the rite is celebrated, 
but once a year that the feast is held and the conflict with 
evil spirits undertaken — and then only after due preparation 
by fasting, etc. ; for, as those who have come into contact with 

Su(>ra, p. lO*'. * Supra, p, 63; Pastian, Loango fCiiste, 218, 
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things taboo, t,g, mourners, have to fast, etc.,^ so those who are 
about to enter ,into such contact have to observe the same rule. 
The “ unclean ” must not communicate their uncleanness to 
the community ; much more, therefore, must those who are about 
to enter into relation with sacred things avoid carrying with 
them any uncieannesa; and in both cases they are tabooed, 
isolated, for a time, that tht?y may not, in the one instance, 
contract, or in the other, communicate, uncleanness.” From 
this point of view it is possible to explain another restriction, 
or rather precaution, namely, that which requires the sacrifice 
to be nocturnal. The fasting which is obligatory on niourners 
is only compulsory during the daylight ; and the same remark 
applies to the fasting of those who are under a vow.^ 

The annual sacrifice and eating of the god could not, how- 
ever, continue to be the only sacrifice : pestilence, which 
proved the presence of evil spirits and the necessity of 
expelling them : war, which involved an encounter not merely 
with the human foe biit with his supernatural ally,'*^ came at 
irregular periods, and consequently the annual rite came to be 
supplemented by other sacrifices. Not only did the number 
of these supplementary sacrifices come to be increased, but 
the character of the rite was greatly changed in pastoral times. 

But, before going on to pastoral times, it will be well to 
ask how our argument stands exactly with regard to the 
pre-pastoral period, when man lived by him ting and fishing, 
and, in a word, was on the natural basis of subsistence. 
It stands thus: on the one hand, we find savages, who 
are still on the natural basis, treating their totem animals as 
gods, sometimes — not always, for w’'e know totepdsm only in 
various stages of decay. On the otlier hand, we find in 
pastoral times, or later, animals sacrificed whicfi once had 
been, and in Egypt even still were, totems. For instance, on 
the Gold Coojst there is a god Brahfo, " antelopes are sacred to 
him, and no worshipper ot Brahfo may molest one or eat of 
its fiesh,”** yet once a year an antelope is killed and “the 

' Supra^ pp. 77, 78. ^ IhUl. 

* Hence it is tbat wa.r is regarded by su many savages as a religious function, 
for which preparation most be made by various forms of abstirionce and puriPi 
cation and other religious rites and oeiemoiiic:;, e.g, those of tlu* fetialc^, 

* Ellis, Tshi-apeakhig Peopfex, C4. 
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fleeh is cut up and divided between the chiefs, head-men, and 
priests/' ^ But we have as jet no instance of a totem animal 
sacrificed by a totem clan in the hunting stage.* It is there- 
fore conceivable, though improbable, that the sacrifice of totem 
animals dates from pastoral times, ix. the period of domestic- 
ated animals, and does not go back to the hunter stage. 
This is improbable for two main reasons : first, if sacrifice 
originated 'With the slaughter of domesticated animals, we 
should expect only domesticated animals to be sacrificed, 
whereas wild animals also are sacrificed, as we have just seen ; 
next, the sacrificial rite, altar stones, the idols which grew 
out of them, the partition of the victim amongst all the wor- 
shippers, are known to the Red Indians, who cannot have first 
learnt the rite in connection with domesticated animals and 
then extended it by analogy to wild animals, because they 
have not any domesticated animals. Indeed, the horrible 
human sacrifices of the semi-civilised peoples of Central 
America are due, I conjecture, to the fact that in their 
nomad period they sacrificed wild animals ; and in their 
settled, city life they could get httie game, and had no domestic- 
ated animals to pro^de the blood which was essential for the 
sacrificial rite. Still, though in North America the circle of 
worshippers was a totem clan, which offered animal sacrifice, 
and though there are traces of the annual killing, by the clan, 
of its totem animal,^ still, in the absence of an actual instance 
of the eating as well as the killing of the totem, we must re- 
gard it merely as a working hypothesis that in pre-pastoral 
times the animal sacrificed and ea^en by the totem clan was 
the totem animal. The point, however, is of less importance, 
if we were right in contending^ that domesticated animals 
were totems before they 'were domestic^ated, and owed their 
domestication to the fact that they were totems. For we 
have instances in which they are sacrificed by the clan to 
which they are sacred. Once a year the Todas, by whom the 
buffalo is held sacred, and treated “ even with a degree of 
adoration,” kill and eat a young male calf, and “ this is the 
only occasion on which the Todas eat buffalo flesh.” ^ The 
Abchases once a year sacrifice an ox : “ any man who did not 

^ Ell'S, Tshl’Speaking Peoples, 225. * Frazer, CMden Bough, li. 90. 

^ S If pi a, p. 114 ff, ♦ Frazer, op, cU, 136. 
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get at least a scrap of the sacred flesh would deem himself 
most unfortunate. The bones are carefully collected, burned 
in a great hole, and the ashes buried there.” ^ 

We have already had occasion to note that in the begin- 
ning pastoral peoples do not kill their ciittle.^ In East 
Africa, the nomad values his cow above all things, and weeps 
for its death as for that of a child.” ^ He cannot afford to 
kill his cattle^, for one thing ; and, for another, they are his 
totem animal. Hence, in the beginning of the pastoral period, 
Hacrificc is a rare and solemn rite. The cattle are the 
property of the clan, and are only slaughtered for the annual 
clan sacrifice. But if the vAoxi prospers, things alter. The 
taste for flesh-meat develops, and with the inciease of wealth 
ill the shape of Hocks and herds, the means for the more 
frequent gratification of the taste aie afforded. Excuses for 
killing meat, under the pretext of sacrifice, become common ; 
thus a Zulu said to Bishop Callaway, Among black-men 
slaughtering cattle has become much more common than 
formerly . . . O, people are now very fond of meat, and a 
man says he has dreamed of the Idlilozi, and forsooth he says 
so because he would eat meat.”^ Hence, sacrifice tends to 
become less awful and more frequent. The Madi or Moru 
tribe sacrifice a sheep annually, for religious purposes but 
“ this ceremony is observed on a small scale at other times, 
if a family is in any great trouble, through illness or bereave- 
ment . . . the same custom prevails at the grave of departed 
friends, and also on joyous occasions, such as the return of 
a son home after a very prolonged absence.”® Thus the 
sacrificial feast becomes a festival of rejoicing; and private 
generosity manifests itself in an invitation to the wdiole of 
the community to make glad in the name of religion. • Nor 
is the god excluded from the invitation, for he too is a 
member of the clan. In Samoa, “ the people feasted with and 
before their god.”® In a different zone, “ when a Jakut is 
about to start on a long journey to get skins, he carves an 

^ Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 135 (note). * Supra, p. 116. 

• Religion of Semites, 297, quoting Munzanger, Ostafr, Studien,^ 547. 

• Callaway, Religious System of the Amaaulu, 172. 

® Felkin, Notes on the luadi or Moru Tribe of Central Africa, quoted by 
Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 188. 

• Turner, Samoa, 26, 
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idol of wood and smears it with the blood of an animal which 
he sacrifices in its honour. With the flesh he entertains the 
shaman and guests, the idol occupying the seat of honour/* ^ 
The Tartars do not begin a meal until they have first smeared 
the mouth of their god Nacygai with fat.^ On the Slave 
Coast, every god has his festival or sacred day, when sacrifice 
is offered, and the blood of the sacrifice is always smeared on 
his image, as it is the blood which especially ‘belongs to or 
is particularly accepUible to the god/’ whilst the body is eaten 
(unless it is a hiunan body) by the worsliippers.^ The 
Quiches rubbed the mouths of their idols with blood, ^ 
evidently that they miglit drink it. The ancient Peruvians, 
according to a contemporary, “ every month sacrifice theii’ 
own children and paint the mouths of their idols with the 
blood of their victims/’ ^ or, as it is put more generally, “ they 
anointed the huaca with the blood from ear to ear.’' ® In 
Mexico, the blood of the captives offered to any god was 
smeared on the idol’s mouth.*^ When the Samoyedes offer 
sacrifice, at their ‘‘ sacrificial piles,” “ the blood of the sacri- 
fice is smeared on the elite which represent the mouths of the 
gods.*’ ® Whether the blood which was dashed on the altar 
stone, before it had come to be shaped into an idol, was 
supposed to be consumed by the god, there is nothing U) 
show ; and it would be hazardous to affirm it. 

This state of things, the period when all slaughter of cattle 
was sacrificial, and every member of the clan was entitled to his 
share of the victim, has left its traces behind it in various parte 
of the w*orld. Ainong the Zulus, when a man kills a cow — 
which, however, is seldom and l eluctantly done, unless it hap- 
pens to he stolen prox)erty — the whole population of the hamlet 
assemble to eat it without invitation,” ® Among the Dainaras 
“ anotlier superstition in addition to that which forbids 
clans from eating their totem animals] is that meat is 
common property- Every slaughter is looked upon as a kind 
of sacrifice or festal occasion. Damaras cannot conceive that 

^ Bastiau, AUerIn. i J13. - Bastian, Der Meiisck, in. 154. 

^ Etj'c- speak iivj Peoples, 79. * Bastian, Der Mcmcky ii. 269. 

'• X^TPS, La Conquete du Pirou (Tcrnaiix-Corapans, iw. 53). 

^ Markham, Pites and Laws of the Vneas^ 55. 

* Sahagun, Appendix. ^ Jcum. Anih. Tnst. xxiv. 400. 

Mer or ials of South Africa, 59, quoted in Reltqionof Seniites, 284. 
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people should eat meat as their daily food. Their chiefs kill 
an ox when a stranger comes, or half a dozen oxen on a 
birth or circumcision feast, or any great event, and then 
everybody present shares the meat. . . . Damaras have a 
great respect, almost reverence, for oxen.” ^ The same notion 
that sacrifice is the only excuse or reason for killing meat, 
reappears far from South Africa, in Polynesia. In Hudson s 
Island, “ evei: the killing of b pig had to be done in a temple, 
and the blessing of the god asked before it could be cooked 
or eaten.’' ^ So in New Guinea, all “ their great festivals are 
connected with the worship of the gods. Many pigs are killed 
on these occasions.” ^ The idea that all the clan have a right 
to partake, shows itself .amongst the Tehuelche Patagonians, 
who celebrate births, marriages, and deaths by the sacrifice of 
mares, to the feast on which all may come.'* In the Old 
World, the idea that all slaughter is sacrifice is found amongst 
the Aryan peoples : it is Indian and Persian ; ^ and at Athens 
the hestiaseis or feasts at which the hestiator entertained his 
tribe® or his phratry or his deme*^ are a survival of thi* 
same feeling. Finally, amongst the Hebrews, “ a sacrifice 
was a public ceremony of a township or of a clan (1 Sam. ix. 
12, XX, 6) . . . the crowds streamed into the sanctuary from 
all sides, dressed in their gayest attire (Hos. ii. 15, E. v. 13), 
marching joyfully to the sound of music (Isa. xxx. 29), and 
bearing with them not only the victims appointed for sacrifice, 
but store of bread and wine to set forth the feast (1 Sam, x 
3). The law of the feast was open-handed hospitality ; no 
sacrifice was complete without guests, and portions were freely 
die^tributed to rich and poor within the circle of a man’s 
acquaintance (1 Sam. ix. 13 ; 2 Sam. vi. 19, xv. 11 ; Neb. viii. 
10). Universal hilarity prevailed; men ate, drank, and were 
merry together, rejoicing before their god.”® The ideal here 
implied was earthly, but it was not selfish. The interests 
prayed for were those of the community, not of the individual. 
The festival was a renewal of the bond between the worshippers 

^ Galton, South Africa i 1S8. ^Turner, Samoa, 290. 

® Ibid. 349. Joum. of Antk. Inst. i. 200. 

® Religion of Semites, 255 ; Manu, v. 31 ; Hdt. i. 132 ; Strabo, xv. iii. 13 

« Poll. iii. 67. 

^ Corpus Inscr, Atticarum, ii. 163, 578, 582, 602, 603, 631. 

® Religion of the Semites, 254. 
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and his god, but it also strengthened the bonds of family, 
national, social, and moral obligations. The joint eating and 
drinking was a bond of fellowship. By it the god and his 
worshippers were united. But it was only as a member of 
the clan, not on his private merits, that the individual was 
admitted to this meal. All worship of this kind was public, 
and taught that a man lived not to himself but also for his 
fellows.^ Again, when all feasts are religious, and the gods 
are invited to all rejoicings, there is and can be “ no habitual 
sense of human guilt.'’ ^ Nor, as the god is the god of the 
community ^ ra tlier than of the individual, could any such 
feeling bo awakened as long as the community prospered. 
But when public disaster or national calamity supervened, one 
or both of two things happened : the individual sought super- 
natural protection by means not included in or recognised by 
the public worship of the community ; and the older, gloomier 
rite of worship,* which still continued, regained its former 
and more than its former importance. 

Public disaster, as we have seen,^ was interpreted as the 
sign of individual sin. At the same time, the older annual 
sacrificial rite, so different from the common joyous festivals, 
was felt, in consequence of its difference, to require some 
explanation. That explanation was found in the view that it 
was an atonement Tor the sins of the people; that it was 
piacular : hence its gloomy nature. The feasting with the 
god, which was characteristic of the ordinary festival, was 
here out of place ; and the worshipper left the whole of the 
victim for the offended god. Thus doubly consecrated to the 
service of the god, the victim was sacrosanct, and contact 
with it proportionately dangerous. The whole of the \uctim 
therefore was treated as the uneaten remains alone had been 
treated before — burnt. Doubtless also a motive for burnt- 
offerings was the feeling that the offering was etherealised, 
and thus made a more fitting form of food for a spiritual 
being. But it was the sacrosanct nature of the piacular 

* Religion of the Semites, 263, 264. ’ Ibid. 255. 

• “The natives worship not jso much individually as in villages or com- 
modities. Their religion is more a public than a private matter.”— The Rav. 
Duflf Macdonald, Africana, i. 64. 

^ Supra, p. 155. 


Supra, p. 111. 
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victim which first made burning necesSi'iry ; and then sacrifice 
by fire was extended to the god's portions of the victim, even 
in ordinary sacrifices. 

But the revival of the gloomy annual rite, in the new 
shape of piacular sacrifice, reacted not on the mode of 

sacrifice, but on the nature of the victim. The piacular 
sacrifice was conceived as the atonement for the sin of a 
member of ‘the community ; it was a member of the com- 
munity, therefore, that ought to suil'er, or, if he could not be 
discovered, tlieii at least a life of the sanic kind, i.c. human, 
must be olVered. This was probably the origin of the sacrifice 
of human beings to the gods amongst the Mediterranean 
peoples. Amongst tlie Americans it was, as w^e have said, 
due to the lac!, of domesticated aiiiiiials — an explanation 
which also covers the case of Tolynesia, where tlie pig and 
the rat were the only qiiadnipedH that were known. The 
slaughter of human beings to accompany a dead chief to the 
next woild is not sacrifice in tl-.e sense in which the word 
has been used in tliis cliapter. Such slaughter was in all 
probability known in early Indo-European times, ^ and is 
widespread in Africa, wliere liie sjicrifice of human beings 
in the worship of tlie gods may have been simply borrowed 
^from the ritual at the grave. 

If, however, at the piacular sacrifice, an animal continues 
to be sacrificed, as it originally was, then a^i explanation has 
to be found to account for the victim's being animal and not 
human. The explanation forthcominir is that the animal 
is a scape-goat " and a substitute for the human being who 
ought to be slain. Thus iii Cochin-China the king makes a 
yearly otfering in February to the heaven and the earth 
benefits received. In ancient times this olTering consisted 
in a slaughtered animal, placed cm an altar, over which wine 
was poured. The offering is now' conceived as a piaculum 
for the sins wliich every man is consricjus of Ijaving com- 
mitted, and wdiich could only be expiated by death: the 
animal is regarded as being slain instead of a man.* If, 

^ Tylor, Primitive Culture^ i. 464. 

* Bastian, Oest. Adien, iv. 411. For the .scape goat aniong.st the Hebrci^s, 
see Robertson Smith, of the SemiUs^ 397, 422 ; in classic.^ anticputy 

and amoni'st other peoples, Fra>er, Ool'lcn ii, 217 
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again, the god insists on human \ an alien is offered, as. 

on the Gold Coast/ amongst the ancient Greeks, and 
universally amongst the ancient Mexicans. 

The primitive, annual, nocturnal rite was also revived in 
the ‘"mysteries” of the ancienj world, but with them we 
shall deal hereafter. It remains for us now to discuss the 
devices to which the individual resorted, when the god of 
the community failed to render him efficient protection, 
or when the services required were not such as a god of 
the community ought to afford. This will requke a fresh 
chapter. 

^ Ellis, ThH speaking J copies, 169. 



CHAPT^IR XIIJ 

r 

TETISHISM 

Fstibhism is often supposed to have its home and place of 
origin amongst the negroes of West Africa. It is certainly 
amongst the inhabitants of the Gold Coast and Slave Coast 
that the subject can best be studied ; but if our conclusions 
are to be of any value, they should not be based on the hasty 
reports of passing visitors or the statements of semi -civilised 
natives, and ** fetishism should not be detached from the 
general religious beliefs of those who practise it. Fortunately, 
within the last few years trustworthy infe^mation ha^been^ 
placed at the command of the student, and a signal service* 
to the science of religion has been rendered by Lieutenant* 
Colonel Ellis, Fir^t Bat>talion, West India Regimejit, from 
whose valuable works {The Tshi-8jf)eaki'ng Peoples, The Ewe- 
speaking Peoples, and The Yoruha-speakiug Peoples) the follow- 
ing account is tak^. 

The Gold Coast is inhabited by various Tshi-speaking 
tribes (of whom the best known are the Fantis and the 
Ashantis), who are all of the true negro type, as distinguished 
froln the Negroids in the Mohammedan States to the nofth 
and the Congoese in the regions to the south. There are 
four classes of deities worshipped by them: (1) General 
Deities, few in number ; (2) Local Deities, very numerous ; 
(3) Tutelary Deities of sections of the community ; (4) 
Tutelary Deities of individuals, . General deities are those 
generally worshipped by all or most of the different tribes, 
such as Bobowissi blower of clouds ”) or Nana-Nyankupon 
(“ lord of the sky ”). Local deiti are confined Jbo one 
locality and one particular natural object, such as Tahbi, 
who resides in or under the rock on which Cape Coast Castle 
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is built ; Ciidjo» tthe god of a shodL or reef between Cape 
Coast Oaatle and Aoqnon Point ; Kottor-krabi^, wbo resided 
at the weUB now known by that name ; Behnya, the god of 
the riTer Behnya^ and so on. To which of these two classes 
Skahmantin and Sasabonsum are^to be assigned^ it is difficult 
to say. "In one sense they are local, since every district 
has one or more; and in another sense they ^re general, 
siiice thq^ are known all over the coast by these names. 
Properly speaking, it seems as if Srahmantin and Sasabonsum 
were'each a name, of a genus of deities, every member of 
which poeeeeses identical characteristics ; though these names 
are in each locality^ used to designate individual deities." 
Sasabonsiun is implacable ; once angered he * can never be 
mollified or propitiated. Wherever the earth is of a red 
colour, there is, or has been, a Sasabonsum : the redness is 
caused the blood of the wayfarers he has devoured. The 
third class of deities are the tutelary deities of particular 
sec^ns of the community, such as towns, families,^ the 
inhabitants of any division of the town (a town-company), 
the frequenters of any market, etc. These tutelary deities 
differ from the local deiti^ in this respect : the latter 
usually dwell each in his own locality (hill, river, rock, 
lagoon, eta), and enter the images which are made of them 
to receive Ihmr worshippers’ sacrifices and prayers ; but the 
tutelary deity, though it is not absolutely and irrevocably 
confined to the material object (wooden figure, stone, calabash, 
eta), which is its usual abode, for it can leave that abode 
and enter into and " possess " a priest, does usually and at 
ordinazy times dwell in that material object. When a family 
grows so large that it must divide, and the branch in whose 
keeping the tutelary deity does not continue consequently 
requires a new one, or when a new town-company " is 
formed, application is made to the priest of some local deity, 
who goes to the hill, rock, or river, etc., where the local deity 
resides, and communicates with him ; subsequently the priest 
becomes " possessed " and, being inspired by the local deity, 
whose priest he is, says he is directed to go to the abode ol 
the local deity, " and take therefrom a' stone or some of the 
earth ; or to make a wooden figure out of the wood of a tree 
growing there, or something of that kind." This he does, 
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pouring some rum on the ground as an offering, ** and then, 
dancing before them, and, bearing the object which is now 
believed to be the receptacle or ordinary abode of an in* 
dwelling god,” he proceeds to install it in the place where 
it is henceforth to be and continue as a tutelary deity ; as 
such it, like local and general deities, has a sacred day of its 
own, on which its worshippers do no work, shave their heads, 
paint themselves with white clay, ftnd wear white clothes. 
Sacrifices are offered , to the tutelary aa to the general and 
local deities. The tutelary * deity of a family protects the 
members from sickness and misfortune generally. The 
tutelary deities of a “ town-company ” have each a special 
function : the principal one protects the fighting men of the 
company in war ; another “ perhaps wiatches that no quarrel 
or division takes place between the members of the company; 
another may watch over them when dancing or holding a 
festival; and a third may take care of the drams.'' We 
now come to the fourth and last class, termed by Colond 
Ellis ** the Tutelary Deities of individnala” These ** deities'* 
resemble those of the third class, inasmuch as they dwell in 
exactly the same sort of objects — wooden figures, stones, or 
a pot containing a mixture of earth and blood — but thqr 
differ from chem in several important }K>ints. First, the spot 
from which the wood or stone or earth is taken is not a spot 
frequented by a local deity, but one haunted by a Sasabansum. 
Next, no priest is employed or consulted by the man who 
wants such a mhman^ as its name is. Third, though offerings 
are made to the. suhman by its owner, they arc made in 
private — public opinion does not approve of them. Fourth, 
whereas the function of the tutelary deity of a family ewr 
town-company, eta, is to prot€K5t the members of that section, 
one of the Special attributes of a mhman is to procure the 
death of any person whom its worshipper may wish to have 
removed ” — indeed, ** the most iihportant fanetion of the 
suhrnan appears to be to work evil against those who have 
injured or offended its worshipper; its infiuence in other 
matters is very secondary.” Fifth, a suhman can cninmimkate 
its own powers to other objects, ^nd the owner of a suMmsm 
sella such charms. Finally, if a snhmas^ does not pfove 
efficacious, the man concludes that either a spirit doea not 
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dwell in the object, or that, if it does, ^t . ia indisposed to 
serve him: “in either case be throws away the receptacle 
he had prepared for the spirit, and recommences de novo. 
But, so great is the fear of giving possible offence to any 
superhuman agent, that befor^ discarding it he invariably 
makes some offering to it to ayert its anger,” 

Here I interrupt the summary of Colonel Ellis's account 
to make some remarks. As we have seen, Colonel Ellis finds 
a difficulty in saying what class of god Sasabonsum belongs 
to. I would suggest that the source of the difficulty is that 
Sasabonsum is not a god at all ; and I would point to several 
differences between Sasabonsum on the one hand, and general 
deities, local deities, and tutelary deities of sections of the 
<5ommunity on the other hand. The latter have each a 
definite circle of worshippers ; Sasabonsum, none. They have 
priests of their own ; Sa^bonsum has not. Further, their 
worship is public and approved ; Sasabonsum 's is secret and 
illicit. They ^ do good, more or less, to their worshippers; 
Sasabonsum (“ malignant ”) is implacable and does good to 
nobody. In fine, Sasabonsum is a spirit with whom no body 
of worshippers has established permanent friendly relations, 
and is not, therefore, a god at all. The worship of the 
general deities, the local deities, and the tutelary deities of 
particular sections of the community is religious worship, 
for they are gods of the or a community ; but dealings with 
Sasabonsum and the manufacture of suhmans are in the 
nature of “ black art,” as Sasabonsum is not one of the 
community's gods. 

Now, let us listen to Colonel Ellis again. The Portuguese 
discoverers of West Africa (1441-1500) were familiar in 
Europe with relics of saints, charmed rosaries, amulets, and 
charms generally, for which the Portuguese term was feitigoB. 
When, then, they foiuid the Tshi-speaking negroes worshipping 
pieces of stone and other tangible, inanimate objects such as 
the tutelary deities (whether of individuals or of sections of 
the community) dwelt in, they naturally regarded these small 
objects as charms, and called them feitigos. They could not 
have applied the term to a natural feature of the landscape, 
such as a adver, valley, rock, etc., in which a general or local 
deity dwelt and where he was worshipped. Now the term 
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feitigo or fetish is not strictly applicable even to a mhman^ 
much less to the tutetoy deity of a family or town-company, 
because the feitigoB of Europe at the end of the fifteenth 
century were genuine charms, i,e. tangible and inanimate 
objects believed to possess inherent supernatural powers of 
their own ; whereas even the suhman was, and is, conceived to 
be a spirit dwelling in the inanimate object. This error, 
sufficiently misleading if it had only involved a false concep- 
tion of the nature of tutelary deities of individuals and 
sections of the community, unfortimalely has grown still 
further, for the term fetish has come to be applied to all the 
objects of negro-worship, even to local and general deities. 
For this error we have principally to thank De Brosses, who 
thought he had discovered in fetishism the origin of religion, 
and was led to define a fetish (in his Du CuUe des Die'ux 
F4tkhes, 1760) in this misleading manner: '‘Anything which 
people like to select for adoration,'* for examples, “ a tree, 
a mountain, the sea, a piece of wood, the tail of a lion, a 
pebble, a shell, salt, a fish, a plant, a flower, certain animals, 
such as cows, goats, elephants, sheep, or anything like these.*" 
Hence the mistaken belief, widespread once in the learned 
world, that the negro worships an inanimate object, a stock or 
a stone, kno^ving it to be inanimate. For another, if possible, 
more misleading error Bosnian (through De Brosses) is ulti- 
mately responsible. He gives the following as a statement 
made to him by a native : “ If any of us is resolved to under- 
take anything of importance, we first of all search out a god 
prosper us in our designed undertaking ; and, going out of 
doors with this design, take the first creature that presents 
itself to our eyes, whether dog, cat, or the most contemptible 
animal in the world, for our god, or, perhaps, instead of that, 
any inanimate object that fells in our way, whether a stone, 
a piece of wood, or anything else of the same nature. This 
new-chosen god is immediately j)resented with an offering, 
which is accompanied by a solemn vow, that if he pleaseth 
to prosper our undertiikings, for the future we w’^ill always 
worship and esteem him as a god. If our design prove 
successful, we have discovered a new and assisting god, which 
is daily presented with fresh offerings ; but if the contrary 
happen, the new god is rejected as a useless tool, and conse- 
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quently returns to his primitive estate. We make and break 
our gods daily, and consequently are the masters and inventors 
of what we sacrilicc to/* The contemptuous tone of this 
description must strike the reader. The explanation is that 
the native informant of Bosman in his youth lived among 
the French, whose language h*e perfectly understood and 
spoke/* and as a consequence he ridiculed his own country 
gods.** Doubtless lie was, as Colonel Ellis suggests, anxious 
to appear superior to his more superstitious fellow-country- 
men, and to greater advantage to his European acquaintance/* 
and so he stated the native practices, but suppressed every- 
thing that would make them intelligible and rational. The idea 
of coercion, as applied to a deity, appears to Colonel Ellis, after 
making inquiries in all directions, and after an experience of 
the Gold Coast extending over thirteen years, to be quite 
foreign to the mind of the lu^gro . . the negroes so implicitly 
believe in the superhuman power of the gods, and hold them 
generally in such awe, that I am convinced no coercion is 
ever there attempted or even thought of. The testimony of 
all the natives I have consulted on this point seems to me 
c^onclusive/' 

The best proof of the accuracy of Colonel Ellis’s observa- 
tions is that they are, as we shall shortly see, confirmed, 
unintentionally, by the parallels afforded by observers of 
other widely remote races and religions. 'As a preliminary 
to rosuming our argument where we dropped it at the end of 
the last chapter, however, let us ask. What now is the meaning 
of “ fetishism ” ? Colnnel Ellis has classified for us the 
general, local, and sectional deities of the Gold and Slave 
Coasts, together with the guardian spirits of individuals and 
the charms to which a guardian spirit or sukman has com- 
municated its own powers. We may, if we like, call all these 
things fetishes, as De Brosses and Comte did and Bastian 
does. The only objection to this is that then the word has 
no meaning, or a meaning so nebulous as to be useless for 
scientific purposes. Thus, if we included under the term all 
the objects enumerated except the huhman charms, we might 
put a meaning on the word, for then all the things designated 
by it would be things worshipped. But the mkmun charms 
are not worshipped. Nor can we, if we apply the name to 
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all the objects enumerated above, define a fetish as everything 
connected with religion ; for the feeling with which the 
suhman charm is viewed by its owner is not religious. But, 
without pressing these objections, we may observe that the 
very business of a history of religion is to ascertain in what 
relation the classes of things enumerated above stand to one 
another ; and to lump them all together as fetislies does not 
help forward the work of distinction and arrangement, but 
rather retards and confounds it ; for what does it help us to 
be told that all religion originates in fetishism, if fetishism 
means everything that has to do with religion ? or that 
Zeus was a fetish, if a fetisli only means anything that is 
worshipped ? 

On the other hand, we niaj', if we like, consider that 
fetishism must be something very low and d(‘gra(led, and that 
therefore the term had better be confined to the suJiman and 
the charms derived from it, the lowest of Colonel Ellis's 
classes. But in that case, so far from the idol’s l)eing“an 
elaborated fetish,''^ the siihvian or fetish is itself but an 
imitation idol, made after the fashion and on the pattern of 
the genuine idol of a local or general deity. And if we 
confine the term fetish to the charm made from tlie suhw^an, 
then it is not the idol that is an elaborated fetish, but the 
fetish that is the remnant or survival of an imitation idol. 

Finally, whatever the meaning we choose to put upon the 
tenu “ fetish,'' no harm can be done, if when we mean “ local 
deity’' or ‘'guardian spirit,” etc. — terms fairly plain — we say 
“local deity ” or “ guardian spirit,” etc., as the case maybe, 
instead of calling them “ fetishes," which may mean one thing 
to one person and another to another, because it has no 
generally accepted scientific definition. Let us now pick 
up the thread of our argument from the end of the last 
chapter. 

A god, we will repeat, is not a supernatural being as 
such, but one having stated, friendly relations with a definite 
circle of worshippers, originally blood-relations of one another. 
It is with the clan that his alliance is made, and it is the 
fortunes of the clan, rather than of any individual member 
thereof, that are under his protection. Consequently, if 

^ Supra, p. 137 . 
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things go ill with the individual clansman, he must do one 
of two things: he must either commend himself specially 
to the protection of the god of the community, or he must 
seek the aid of some other supernatural power. The latter 
course, however, is disloyal to the community, and if the 
community is vigorous and strong enough to suppress dis- 
loyalty, such infidelity is punished by outlawry. It was 
therefore the former course which was first attempted, and 
‘we will begin with it accordingly. 

The answer to the question, how to commend oneself to 
the protection of the deity, could not have been difficult to 
find, it was hit on by so many different races in exactly the 
same form. The alliance between the community and the 
god took the shape of a blood « covenant. Even private 
individuals can, as we have already seen,^ at a certain stage 
in the development of society, form a blood-covenant between 
themselves, which only binds themselves, and does not in- 
clude them clansmen in the benefits to be derived from it. 
Obviously, therefore, a covenant between the gM and the 
individual worshipper could be sealed in the same way ; and 
the individual accordingly offers his owm blood on the altar 
or to the idol. The occasions on which the w^orahipper 
requires the god’s special favour are various. It may be that 
the god’s favour has been lost and must be regained ; thus 
amongst tlie Quissamas an offering of the worsliipper’s own 
blood appeases the offended “fetish.”* Sickness may be the' 
mark of his anger, so on the Loango Coast whoever wishes to 
bo healed by tlie “ fetish ” Bingu, must shave his he^d and 
paint himself red,^ which is equivalent to covering himself 
with his own blood. In the Tonga Islands equivalents are 
not accepted ; a finger joint must be cut off to procure the 
recovery of a sick relation. * The Australian aborigines and 
the Tscherkess also cut off a finger in sickness. Wealthy 
women of the Sudra caste offer a golden finger in place of the 
real flesh and blood. The Abipones substituted an offering 

^ Supra, p. 101. 

* As he is called in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, i. 192. What 
kind of god he really was, I cannot make oixt. 

* Bastian, Loango Kiiste, i. 270. Here, too, I cannot make out whether this 
' fetiah ” is a general or a local god, or even whether he is a god at all. 

* Mariner, Tonga Islands, ii. 210. 
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of hair for an offering of blood.^ This last is a common 
practice: it is probably what is meant by the shaving of the 
head on the part of the worshipper of Bingu just mentioned ; 
it was frequent amongst the Semites and the Greeks, and 
even survives in modern times* ** To return to the blood- 
ofiering : evil dreams are due to evil spirits, so in the New 
World, “among the Ahts, when a person starts in a dream 
with a scrt^m, a relative ‘ will cut hia arms and legs and 
sprinkle the blood around the house/' ^ * In Greece, the 
;j^aX/ifo(/)i;Xa«:€ 9 , if they had no victim to offer to avert the 
threatening hail-storm, fell back on the ancient ways, and drew 
blood from their own fingers to appease the storing The 
transition from boyhood to manhood was a time when the 
youth required specially to be placed under the protection of 
the god, and this was effeo*ted bV scourging him till his blood 
ran on the altar, amongst the Sparbins ; by cutting off a 
finger, amongst the Mandans ; ^ amongst the Dieyerie tribe of 
the Australians, by making down his back ten or twelve long 
cuts, the scars of which he carries to’ his grave.® 

Other special occasions on which the worshipper offers 
his blood are great festivals. Thus, in Samoa, at the feast in 
June in honour of Taisumalie, after the meal “ followed club 
exercise, and in terrible earnestness they battered each other's 
scalps till the blood streamed down and over their faces and 
bodies ; and this as an offering to the deity. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, all took part in this general 
m614e and blood-letting, in the belief that TaiBumalie would 
thereby be all the more pleased with their devotedness, and 
answer prayer for health, good crops, and success in battle." ^ 
Amongst the Semites, a familiar instance of the blood-offering 
in distress is that of the priests of Baal,® On joyful occasions, 
also, the rite m observed, as, for instance, at marriages. In 
Samoa, the bride “ was received with shouts of rapplause, and 
as a further expression of respect ” (?), “ her immediate friends, 
young and old, took up stones and beat themselves until their 

* Bastian, J)er Mensck, iii, 4, ^ Religion of thh Semites, 335. 

** Dorman, Primitive Superstitions, 61. 

* Plutarch, ed. Wyttenbach, ii. 700 E. ; Seneca, QuoesL Nat, 4. 6. 

^ Bastian, Dt%MefMch, iii. 4. ^ Bastian, Allerlei, i. 171. 

^ Turner, Samoa, 57. * 1 Kings xviii. 28. 
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heads were bruised and bleeding.”' In Equatoria, part of 
the D#nagla wedding^ ceremon]^ is a survival of the blood- 
letting rite. “ The husband scratches the sides and shoulders 
of the bride (with nails prepared a long time before) till the 
blood starts, as is . required by custom.” * To commend 
themselves and their prayers, the Quiches pierced their ears 
and gashed their arms, and offered the sacrifice of their blood 
to their gods.'^ The Mexicans bled their ears or tongues in 
honour of Maciiilxochitl ^ and many other gods. The practice 
of drawing blood from the ears is said by Bastian ^ to be 
common in the Orient; and Lippert® conjectures that the 
^narks left in the ears were valued as visible and permanent 
indications that the person possessing them was under the 
protection of the god with whom the worshipper had united 
liimself by his blood -offering. In that case, ean’ings were 
originally designed not for ornament, but to keep open and 
therefore permanently visible the mark of former worship. 
The marks or scars left on legs or arms from which blood had 
been dra\vn were probably the origin of tattooing, as has 
occurred to various anthropologists. Like most other ideas, 
we may add, that of tattooing must have been forced on man ; 
it was not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea, it 
must have followed the laws which regulate the development 
of all decorative art. A stick or bone is prized because of 
itself it suggests, or bears somewhat of a likeness to, some 
object, c,g, the head of an animal ; and the primitive artist 
completes the likeness suggested. So the scars from cere- 
monial 'blood-letting may have suggested a figure; the 
resemblance'was deliberately completed ; and next time the 
scars were from the beginning designedly arranged to form 
a pattern. That the pattern then chosen should be a picture 
of the totem animal or the god to whom the blood was 
offered, would be suggested by a natural and almost inevitable 
association of ideas. That the occasion selected for the 
operation should be early in life, and should be one of which 
it was desirable that the worshippers should carry a visible 
and permanent record, initiation, whether into 'manhood 

* Turner, PolyTiesia, 187. * Casati, 7'en Years in Equatoria^ i. 69. 

“ Urasseur do Bourbourg, Pvpol Vnli, 229, 2f>0. ^ Saliagun, i. xiv. 

® Dcr Msusch, iii. 4. ® Culturgcschichte dcr Mensclihcit, ii. 328, 
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or, as amongst the Battas,^ priesthood, is also comprehensible ; * 
and when we recollect that in death the clansman is often 
supposed to be reunited to his totem,® we can understand the 
belief of the Esquimaux and Fiji Islanders, that none but the 
tattooed can enter their respective paradises.** 

By the time thaf the blood-letting rite lias come to be 
stereotyped and obligatory on all in the form of tattooing, or 
in its original form has come to be too usual to secure the 
undivided attention which a man's own fortunes seem to him 
to require, there will be a tendency — unless the community 
exhibits that loyalty to its own gods which is essential both 
to the existence and to the moral and religious development 
of the tribe — to seek the aid of supernatural spirits other 
than the tribal god. Now, for the savage, supernatural 
beings are divided into three classes — the gods of his own 
tribe, those of other tribes, and spirits which, unlike the 
first two classes, have never obtained a definite circle of 
worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and in return receive 
protection from them. This last class, never having been 
taken into alliance by any clan, have never been elevated 
into gods. There is, in the case we are now considering, no 
question of seeking the aid of strange gods — they are pre- 
sumably already too much engaged in looking after their own 
worshippers to meet the exorbitant demands of tlie man who 
is dissatisfied witli his own proper gods. Thus in Peru, “ each 
province,^ each nation, each house, had its own gods, different 
from one another; for they thought that a stranger's god, 
occupied with someone else, could not attend to them, but 
only their own.” ^ It is therefore to the third class of spirits 
that he must turn. He has not far to go to find them: he 
can scarcely set out from the camp or village in any direction 
without passing some spot, a conspicuous rock, a gloomy 

^ Bastiari, Oest. A Hen, v. 45. 

• The rite of circumcision has probably been diffused from one single centre. 
Whether the practice belongs in its origin to the class of ceremonies described 
in the text, is matter of conjecture. The existence, in tlie New W^orld, of a 
rite similar, except that it is confined t# an offering of blood, seems to favour 
the conjecture. 

* Supra, p* 103. * Bastian, cp, cit. vi. 151. 

^ Garcilasso de la Vega, fioyal Commentaries of the Yticos f Hakluyt Soc.) 
i. 47. 
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glade, which tradition or the taboo>fear ^ has marKed as the 
abode of one of these spirits* In the Pelew Islands, for 
instance, a most trustworthy observer * says that, besides the 
tribal and family gods, there are countless other spirits of 
earth, mountain, woods, and streams, all of which are mis- 
chievous and of all of 'which the islanders are in daily fear. 
So, too, on the Slave and Gold Coasts, the malignant spirits 
Srahmantin and Sasabonsum haunt places easily recognisable 
— where the earth is red, or silk cotton' trees grow. If the 
savage has little difficulty in finding the abode of him whom 
he seeks, he has also Kttle doubt as to, the manner of ap- 
proaching him : he will treat him as he would his tribal god 
— he knows no other way of opening communication with 
supernatural beings. He adapts, therefore, the tribal ritual. 
Bishop Caldweirs very careful observations in Tinnevelly are 
so instructive in this respect, that we will summarise them 
here, inserting in brackets what is» necessary to bring out the 
parallel between the religious and the sacrilegious rites. In 
Tinnevelly evil spirits have no regular priests ; but whgn it 
becomes necessary, in consequence of some pressing need, to 
resort to the aid of these spirits, some one is chosen or offers 
himself to be the priest for the occasion, and is dressed up 
in the insignia of the spirit. [As blood is the sacrifice to a 
god, so] in the dance with wliich the evil spirits [like the 
tribal god are worshipped, the dancer in an 'ecstasy draws 
his own blood and drinks that of the victim,* a gpat, say, 
and thus the spirit passes into him iind he has the power of 
prophecy. [As the sacrifice of the sacred victims was a 
solemn mystery to be celebrated by night and terminated 
before sunrise, so] the w'orship of the evil spirits must be 
performed by night, and the general opinion is that night is 
the appropriate time for their* worship. [As the god was 
supposed to be in or to enter the victim, and the entrance 
of a god^into possession of a human being is universally 
manifested by the shivering, convulsive movements of the 
possessed person, it was a common custom to pour water on 

* Supra, p. 136. • 

^ Kubary (long a resident in the islands) in Bastian, AUeriei, i. 46. 

* lUligion of the Semites ^ 432. 

* See, below, the cba[>ter on the Priesthood. 
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the animal v ictims, which naturally shivered, and by their 
shivering sliowed that the god had entered the victim. So 
in Tinnevelly] water was poured on the animal, which, when 
it shivered, was pronounced an acceptable sacrifice. [As 
the god was sacramentally consumed, so] “ the decapitated 
victim is held so that all its blood flows over the altar of 
the evil spirit. When the sacrifice is completed, the 
animal is cut up on the ^ot and stripped of its skin. It 
is stuffed with rice and fruit and offered to the spirit, and 
forms a holy meal in which all present at the sacrifice 
partake/* ^ 

Bishop Caldwell’s account shows that in Tinnevelly the 
mode of approaching the spirits who are as yet unattached 
to any body of regular worshippers, is modelled on the sacri- 
ficial rite of the established gods. In the Tinnevelly pro- 
ceedings, indeed, it is not an individual who is seeking the 
assistance of one of these unattached spirits, but a reference 
to the early part of this chapter will show that the method 
by which the negro of Western Africa obtains a suhman is 
an exact copy of the legitimate ritual by which a family 
obtains a family god ; and in the next chapter we shall see 
that all over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from and later than the established worship of the 
gods of the community. The difference between the private 
cult of one of these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship of the community's gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or ae 
nearly the same as the imitator can make them. Nor does 
the difference lie in the nature of the spirits whose aid is 
invoked ; for, on the one hand, the community originally drew 
its god from the ranks of the innumerable spiritual beings by 
which primitive man was surrounded ; and, on the other hand, 
the outlying, unattached spirits, who were not at first taken 
into alliance, and so raised to the status of gods, may ulti- 
mately be domesticated, so to speak, and made regular 
members of a pautheon. The difference lies first in the 
divuiion which this species of individual enterprise implies 
and encourages between the interests of the individual and 
of the community, at a time when identity of interest’ is 
* Bishop Caldwell in AlUrUi, i. 1 64-8. 
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essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling. From this point 
of view the proceedings in Tinnevelly, being the act of the 
community, are quite different from those of a private 
individual: they may, if great benefit to the community is 
derived from tliem {e/j. if a pestilence is stayed in conse- 
quence thereof), result in the community’s acquiring a new 
god, and one who takes an active interest in the welfare of 
his new worshippers collectively. In tlie Pelew Islands at 
the present day, unattached spirits not iiiifreipiently become 
gods in the proper sense of the word ^ in some such way ; 
and in ancient Greece friendly relations were similarly 
established with all the local spirits. But in these cases it is 
the public good which is sought and promoted by the joint act 
of the community, and under the directions of a priest acting 
in the name of the community’s gods. Thus, the negro, 
according to ‘Colonel Ellis, ^ who requires a tutelary deity for 
liis family, applies to the priest. In the New World, also, the 
natives of Hispaniola did not imake and break their gods at 
will. It was not enough, for instance, tliat a tree should move 
in a mysterious way for it to be straightway worshipped by 
the individual who was awestruck. Before it could become 
an object of worship, it must be recognised as the residence 
of a god by a priest, and a dtie ritual must be provided for it, 
as appears from the account given by Father Roman, a com- 
panion of Columbus : “ A person travelling .sees some tree 
that seems to move or shake its roots, on winch, in great 
alarm, he asks who is there ? To this the tree answers that 
such and such a Buhuitihu knows and will inform”; the 
Buhuitihu is fetched, and “ then standing up addresses the 
tree with many titles as if some great lord, then asks who it 
is, what he does there, why he sent for him, and what he 
Vould have him do ; whether he desires to be out, whether he 
will accompany him, where he will be carried, and if a house 
is to be built and endowed for his reception ? Having re- 
ceived satisfactory answers, the tree is cut down and formed 
into a cemi [idol], for which a ho\ise is built and endowed, and 
cogJaba cr religious ceremonies performed there at certain 

^ Kubary in Alhrlei, i. 40. * Supra, n. 184. 
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stated times.” ^ Very difiTerent is it when an individual 
privately resorts to one of these spirits, because the request 
which he has to prefer is such that he dare not make it 
publicly to the clan-god, who is the guardian of the com- 
munity’s interest and the tribal morality. There is all the 
diiference in the world between applying to the clan-god and 
to a spirit who has no reason to look with friendly eyes on 
your fellow-clansmen, but rather, presumably, takes a pleasure 
in injuring them. Naturally, such a suspicious proceeding 
is resented by the community, and, should disastrous conse- 
quences ensue to any of its members, is punished by death. 
Certainly it implies malignity in the person dealing with 
such spirits, and a conscious, deliberate opposition to the 
public interest and the recognised morality of the tribe. In 
fine, the witch, whether of present-day Africa or mediaeval 
Europe, is a person who, believing him or herself to possess 
the power, by means of magic, to cause loss, bodily torture, 
and death to his or her neighbours, uses that power, and is 
therefore morally exactly on a par with a person who, intend- 
ing to poison by strychnine, should accidentally adnunister 
nothing more dangerous than phenacetine. If amongst the 
persons thus attacked some by a coincidence happen to die, 
and the poisoner regards their deaths as evidence of his success, 
the community (being equally unable to tell strychnine from 
phenacetine) may regard them as reason for his execution. 
A more accurate knowledge of science, of course, would have 
enabled the tribunals to distinguish the innocent from the 
guilty, and the murderer to distinguish poisons from non- 
poisons. 

Magic is, in fact, a direct relapse into the state of things 
in which man found himself when he was surrounded by 
supernatural beings, none of which was bound to him by any 
tie of goodwill, with none of which had he any stated re- 
lations, but all were uncertain, capricious, and caused in him 
unreasoning terror. This reign of terror magic tends to re- 
establish, and does re-establish wherever the belief in magic 
prevails. The first step towards man’s escape from it was 
the confidence, given to him by his alliance with the clan-god, 

* Kerr, Vojfages, iii. 138-9. A fuller aocouut in Pa3rii€, Worlds 

i. 396. 
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that his fortunes and his destiny were no longer at the mercy 
of capricious powers, but in the hands of a being who was 
friendly to him and was actuated by intelligible and reasonable 
motives. Magic, therefore — the dealing with spiritual beings 
other than the gods of the community — is in two ways the 
negation of religion, and necessarily incurs its hostility. First, 
the desertion of a worshipper is offensive ingratitude to the 
clan-god, who accordingly may withdraw his protection from 
the community, which is collectively responsible (as in the 
blood-feud) for the acts of any of its members. Next, the 
fundamental principle of religion — belief in the wisdom and 
goodness of God — is violated by the bebef in magic, by the 
idea that a good man can come to harm, or that a bad man 
is allowed to injure him. 

But magic is more than a mere reversion, for in his 
relapse man carries with him in a perverted form something 
of his higher estate. In the beginning, if he could not 
influence the supernatural powers which surrounded him to 
his own good, neither could he to his fellow-man’s harm. But 
in his relapse he takes with him the only idea which a mind 
so relapsing can entertain of worship, namely, that it is a 
sequence of external actions, particularly potent over super- 
natural beings. The armoury, therefore, on which he relies 
for working evil to his fellow-man consists in rites which are 
parodies or perversions of the worship of the community’s 
gods; or “sympathetic magic,” which has already been ex- 
plained in Chapter IV.; and charms, of which a word here. 
Charms or amulets are material objects, in which no spirit 
resides either permanently or occasionally, but which are 
associated with something, be it blood, or babe, or corpse, or 
good spirit or bad, which is taboo. They therefore catch the 
taboo-infection an3 become charged with the properties of 
the thing taboo. They may serve, therefore, to do injury to 
oihers, by communicating the taboo-contagion ; or, by their 
dangerous character and the fear they inspire, they may pro- 
tect the owner from both human and superhuman foes ; or 
they may, from some association or other of ideas, be lucky. 

To sum up : the difference between religion and magic is 
radioaL Psychologically, it is impossible, from the malignity 
which 15 the motive of magric, to derive the tie of affection 
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which binds fellow-worshippers to one another, and to the 
being they worship. And as for the external acts which are 
common to the two, the sacrificial rite originates with the 
worship of the gods of the community: wherever else it 
occurs it is borrowed from their worship— and this brings us 
again to Family Gods and Guardian Spirits of individuals. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FAMILY GODS AND GUARDIAN SPIRITS 

It is still a much disputed question what was the original 
form of human marriage, but in any case the family seems 
to be a later institution than the clan or community, what- 
ever its structure, and family gods consequently are later 
than the gods of the community. If promiscuity, or if 
polyandry and the matriarchate, were the original state of 
things, then the family was admittedly a later develop- 
ment. And so also it was, if the patriarchate with monogamy 
or polygamy prevailed from the beginning. In the latter 
case, the gods of the patriarch were necessarily also the gods 
of his married children and his grandchildren ; as long as 
the patriarch and his children and children's children dwelt 
together and formed the community, the married children 
and their respective families could have no separate gods of 
their own. When, however, circumstfwuces made it possible 
for the families which formed such a patriarchal community 
to exist apart from one another, and this was only possible 
in relatively late times, then it became also possible for them 
to have gods of their own in addition to those that they 
worshipped along with their kinsmen. In Western Africa, 
as appears from the account cited at the beginning of last 
chapter from Colonel Ellis, families obtain their cults from 
the sanctuaries of the established gods, by the mediation of 
the priests. It is from the gods of the community also 
that individuals in some cases obtain their guardian spirits. 
Thus in Samoa, " at child-birth the help of several ‘ gods * 
was invoked in succession, and the one who happened to be 

addressed at th? moment of the birth was the infant's 

uo 
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totem (this individual totem is quite distinct in Samoa 
from the clan totem, and is the child’s guardian spirit). 

But though both guardian spirits and family gods may 
be obtained from the ranks of the community’s gods, it is 
quite possible for the reverse process to take place. Thus in 
the Pelew Islands, where the gods are totem-gods, each tribe 
and each family has its own totem-god, and as a tribe 
develops into a state, the god of the family or tribe which 
is the most important politically becomes the highest god.^ 
And as a guardian spirit in some cases becomes hereditary 
and so a family god, the circulation of gods becomes 
complete ; but as the community is prior chronologically to 
the family, and the emancipation of the individual from the 
customs which subordinate him and his interests to the 
community is later even than the segregation of the family, 
the flow of gods has its source in the gods of the community 
origiaally. It is not, however, always that a tribe has 
sufficient cohesion amongst its members to develop into a 
state. More often, indeed usually, the clan is unstable and 
eventually dissolves- Then its members, formerly united in 
the worship of the god that protected them, scatter ; and the 
god becom 3S a mere memory, a name. His worship ceases, 
for now nothing brings his worshippers together. He is 
remembered vaguely as a good god ; and if a white man asks 
the savage why then he does not worship him, the savage, 
not knowing, invents, and says it is unnecessary, the god is 
good and is quite .harmless. So the white man falls into 
one of two errors : either he concludes that fear is the source 
of the savage’s religion, and that he only worships evil spirits, 
or he sees in it a monotheistic tendency,” or perhaps a 
trace of prmeval monotheism. The first error is due to the 
fact that, though the saVv^ge’s conscience reproaches him, 
when he falls ill, for neglecting his gods, and so far fear 
plays a part in his education, still he does receive bene- 
fits from his gods, assistance in war, etc., and looks on 
tjiem with friendly eyea The other error lies in taking 
a single fact and explaining it without reference to its 
context. 

When a clan does so dissolve, or when in conseqcience 

> Frmr, TaUmiin^t ^ nastiaa, 4lUrUi^ i. IS, 
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of the clan's expansion the clan-altar becomes remote from 
the majority of the tribe, the need of a more immediate 
protector and of more intimate and constant relations with 
him makes itself felt, with the result that a guardian spirit 
or family god is chosen, not always and probably not 
originally from amongst the gods of the community (if there 
be more than one). But whether the guardian spirit of the 
individual be drawn from the gods or from other unattached, 
supernatural spirits, the ritual adopted by the individual is 
that used by the community in worshipping its own gods. 
In North America, where totemiam is the form of the 
communitv's relitrion, the individual also selects an animal 
species (not an individual animal) which is to be to him 
what tlie clan totem is to the clan. We may call it an 
individual totem, or a nianitoo (an Indian word for spirit, 
familiar to Englisli readers in the phrase Great Manitoo, i.e. 
the 'Great Spirit), or a guardian spirit. The period at 
which such a manitoo is chosen is the time when the boy is 
to enter on the rights and duties of full manhood — a time of 
life often chosen by totem peoples for the initiation of the 
youth into the worship of the clan totem. The blood-ofier- 
ing winch forms part of the latter ceremony is found in the 
former also. The Mosquito Indians in Central America 
‘‘ sealed their compact with it [the individual totem] by draw- 
ing blood from various parts of their body." ^ The tattooing 
which is the outcome of the blood-letting rite accompanies 
and marks the choice of a guardian spirit. The Indiana of 
Canada tattooed their individual totems on their bodies." ^ 
The fasting which is the preparation for contact with things 
holy, and therefore for participation in the clan sacrifice, is 
an indispensable preliminary to the selection of a manitoo.* 
The animal of which the youth dreams first during these 
rites becomes his individual totem. As the community 
seal their alliance with the totem species by the sacrifice of 
one of its members, so the individual kills one of the species 
which is to be his totem, and which henceforth will be 
sacred to liim, and will be neither killed nor eaten by him. 
From the skin of the one member of the species which he 

‘ Frazer, Toternism, 55 (Bancroft, lfativ€ i. 740). 

* fraaar, loc, eit, * Waitz, ATUKru^^ogU, iii* 118, 191, 
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kills he makes his " medicine-bag ” ; ^ and though the whole 
'Species is sacred to him, it is to this bair that he pays his 
especial devotion, just as in Egypt, though all cows were 
sacred, one was chosen and considered to be the special 
embodiment of Apis. “Feasts were often made, and dogs 
and horses sacrificed to a man’s medicine-bag.” * So, too, the 
West African negro, it will be remembered, offers sacrifices 
to his mhman, which is thus to be distinguished from an 
amulet. What Colonel Ellis says of the respect which the 
negro shows to his mhman is amply corroborated by the 
reverence the Indian pays to his medicine-bag : so far from 
abusing it, or punishing it, if it did not act, “ days and even 
weeks of fasting and penance of various kinds were often 
suffered to appease this fetish, which he imagined he had in 
some way offended.” ^ So far from throwing it away, “ if an 
Indian should sell or give away his medicine-bag, he would 
be disgraced in his tribe. If it was taken away from him in 
battle, he was for ever subjected to the degrading epithet of 
‘a man without medicine.’”* Finally, we may notice that 
throughout the Red Indian ritual no priest appears — fact 
which indicates that here we have to do with a fairly 
primitive state of things. 

Going north, we find that amongst the Samoyedes evQry 
man must have a protecting spirit: he gives the shatnan the 
skin of any animal he chooses, the shaman makes it into 
human likeness, and the worshipper makes offerings to it 
when he wants anything.* Here, where totemisra as the 
form of the community’s religion has faded, the individual 
totem has also shrunk somewhat ; the skin of the animal 
evidently corresponds to the medicine-bag of the North 
American Indians, but the animal species is apparently not 
held sacred by the individual any longer. The rites of 
fasting, blood-letting, etc., and the method of choosing an 
animal, are not mentioned; and the intervention of the 
priest indicates that we have to do with a comparatively 
advanced stage of religion. But the human likeness given to 
the skin, and, above all, the offerings made to it, show that it 

‘ This is not a native expression, but the French settlers*. 

Dorman, Primitive Superstitionst 168 ff. 

* Dorman, loc. eit, * Ibid. • Bastian, Der AfemeK, ii. 129. 
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has not dwindled to a mere charm, but is still the abode ot a 
protecting spirit. Amongst the Jakuts — to keep in northern 
zones — the skin has disappeared, the human likeness is given 
to a wooden idol, the connection of the idol with a totem 
animal survives only in the fact that the idol is smeared with 
blood, and it is not for life but for some special occasion or 
purpose that a guardian spirit is thus invoked. But the 
sacrifice to the idol and the feast at which it occupies the 
seat of honour ' show that it is still the abode of a spirit, and 
not a mere mechanical charm. Here, too, the shaman takes 
part in the proceedings. 

In Brazil, the maraca or tammaraca is a calabaush or 
gourd conti uing stones and various small articles. Every 
Brazilian Indian has one. It is all-powerful. Its power is 
communicated to it by a priest, who gets it from a far-off 
spirit. Sacrifices, especially human, are made to it.® Here, 
the original totem animal has left not even its skin. The 
bag of animal skin — which amongst the Red Indians also 
is a receptacle for various small articles that are great 
medicine — has been given up foi* what we may call a box, 
supplied by the vegetable worl^d. The Brazilian maraca 
finds its exact parallel in East Central Africa. When the 
“ diviners give their response they shake a small gourd filled 
with pebbles, and inspect pieces of sticks, bones, claws, 
pottery, etc., which are in another gourd.*' ^ Returning to 
the New World, it was usual for the priests amongst the 
northern Indians of Chili to have ‘'some square bags of 
painted hide in which lie keeps the spells, like the maraca 
or rattle of the Brazilian sorcerers.'* ^ Elsewhere in the New 
World, in/ the Antilles, there were tutelary deities (Ohcmis) 
of the inaividual and of the family which resided in idols, of 
human or animal form, and the figure of the Chemi was 
tattooed on the worshipper.^ In Peru, “ conopas ** were the 
tutelary deities of individuals; they received sacrifices, and 
might be handed down from father to son.® 

Leaving the New World, we may note in passing that 

^ Bastian, AUet'Ui, i. 213. 

* Muller, AimriJcaii, Urreligion, 262 ; cf. Dortnan, op, cit, 159. 

^ Duflf Macdonald, Africa na^ 44. * Kerr, Voyages, v. 405. 

^ Muller, op, eii, \7\, • Dorman, op, cit, 180, 
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'"the evidence for the existence of individual totems in 
Australia, though conclusive, is very scanty.** ^ We go on, 
therefore, to Polynesia, where ‘‘tiki” is what totem” is in 
North America. To every individual, every family, and every 
community, there is a tiki or totem animal. The individual 
totem is chosen from amongst the animals worshipped as 
totems by the various communities. It is chosen, by a 
method already described, ^ at the birth of the child. But 
there are indications that originally the ceremony took place, 
not at birth, but at the same time of life as amongst the Red 
Indians.^ It is therefore interesting to notice that the 
tendency to antedate the ceremony, which in Polynesia has 
become fully established, had already begun to manifest itself 
in America ; and further, that the mode of choice is the 
same in both cases, but that in America, apparently, the 
field of choice had not yet become limited to animals already 
totems. “ Among the tribes of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
whcfi a woman was about to be confined, the relations 
assembled in the hut and drew on the floor figures of 
different animals, rubbing each one out as soon as it was 
finished. This went on till the child was born, and the 
figure that remained sketched on the ground was the child’s 
tona or totem.” * That in Polynesia also the choice was not 
originally limited to animals or plants already totems and 
therefore domesticated — if they were species capable of 
domestication — may be indicated by the fact that amongst 
the Maoris Tiki is the name of a god — the god of plants 
that have not been domesticated. Elsewhere Tiki is the god 
of tattooing — which again points to the connection between 
tattooing and the totem. 

As, then, guardian spirits and family gods are found in 
Africa, Asia, America, Australia, and Polynesia, we may not 
unreasonably look for them in the Old World. We shall 

* Frazer, op, eit, 53. 

® Supra, pp- 180, 181. * Waitz, ArUhropologU, vi. 820. 

* Fraaler, op, cit. 65. In Eastern Central Africa, at the “mysteries'' which 
take place at puberty * * in the initiation of males, figures of the whale are made 
on the ground, and in the initiation of females, figures of leopards, hyenas, 
and such animals as are seen by those that never leave their homes.” — Dufl 
Macdonald, Afneana, i, 131, Perhaps these puberty -mysteries are remnants 
of the custom of choosing an individual totem at that time of life. 
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also expect to find that their cult is modelled there as else- 
where on the cult of the great gods. As totemism had been 
almost completely metamorphosed by subsequent develop- 
ments of religion, we need not expect to find much of it in 
the guardian spirits and family gods of the Old World ; 
and if the idols in which the Ohemis of the Antilles dwelt 
had come to be anthropomorphic in some cases, we need not 
be surprised if they were invariably anthropomorphic in 
Greece or Eome, nor if the tutelary deities of families or 
individuals in those countries were drawn from the ranks of 
the community’s gods, as was the case in Polynesia. 

Amongst the Semites, the tercqihim., the worship of which 
was apparently not considered idolatrous amongst the 
Hebrews, were family gods. They were figures of wood or 
metal, with heads shaped into the likeness of a human face ; 
they served as house-oracles, and were worshipped by the 
Chalda^aiis and by the inhabitants of Syria.^ 

That at Eome the Genius was the guardian spirit of the 
individual, and that the I^res and Penates were family gods, 
no one will question. It is, however, interesting to note 
that both the Genius and the Lares are associated with 
animals, the former with the snake and the latter with the 
dog, and so betray probably their totemistic origin. The life 
of the individual was in some cases supposed to depend upon 
the life of the snake in which his genius lived; the man’s 
health depended on his genius,* and when the serpent whicli 
was the genius of the father of the Gracchi was killed, 
Tiberius died.’’ ^ This exactly agrees with the account given 
of the individual totem amongst the Guatemaltecs : many 
are deluded by the Devil to believe that their life depends 
on the Life of such and such a Beast (which they take to 
them as their familiar Spirit), and think that when that beast 
dies they must die ; when he is chased, their hearts pant ; when 
he is faint, they are faint ; nay, it happens that by the Devil’s 
delusion they appear in the shape of that Beast (which com- 
monly by their choice is a Buck or Doe, a Lion or Tigre, Dog 
or Eagle), and in that Shape have been shot at and wounded/'"^ 

^ Am Urquelt, v. 92. - PreUer, HomMic Mythologies^ ii. 198. 

Jovons, Plutarch' s Homane Questions, xlviii. 

Gage, A New Survey of the West huiles,^ 834. 
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The resemblance between the Guatemaltec belief and the 
European belief about the wounding of witches is so close as 
to suggest that the animal in which the familiar spirit of the 
European witch appeared may have been a last lingering 
survival — ^lik« the serpent of the Gracchi and the Genius of 
the Romans — of an individual totem. The dog, with which 
the Lares are associated, appears in European folk-lore as a 
form in which ghosts manifest themselves,^ and the Lar is 
conceived not only as the house-spirit but as the spirit of a 
deceased ancestor. Probably we here have ancestor-worship 
amalgamating wdth the worship of a guardian spirit, who 
originally appeared in totem shape. In Polynesia, a deceased 
ancestor, and not a god, is sometimes chosen as a totem,- but 
that is an exception to the general rule, and probably late. 

In Greece, the Athenians distinguished between deal 
TrdrpLOi, Upd Trdrpia^ind 0€ol rrarpwoL^ Upd rrarpwa. The former 
were certainly the national gods. Whether the latter were 
family gods is less certain.. On the one hand, the privilege 
of worshipping them seems to have been confined to true- 
born Athenians, and to have been a mark of full citizenship,^ 
which would show that they were the gods of the Athenians 
as distinguished from other Greeks. On the other hand, 
their worship was carried on in the private houses of those 
qualified to worship them, which rather points to their being 
family gods di^awn, as in Polynesia, from the ranks of the 
community 8 gods. These Oeol Trarpt^i or ipKeloi or pLvx^oi 
W’'ere worshipped in the p^v^ol of the house, and one of them 
was apparently Hecate/ to whom the dog was sacred ; and 
the dog is, as we saw, associated with the household gods of 
the Romans also. An apparent trace of guardian spirits in 
Greece is the Hesiodic doctrine of iVa/xom* and what is 
obviously implied in the word evSaip^ojp, namely, that the man 
to whom the word is applied has a good Baipcop, The 
dya0o<: Baipcov, again, like the genius of the Romans, appears 
as a snake ; and there was a variety of harmless snake, the 
specific name of which was dyaOoBalpove^} We niay note 
that before Hesiod, i.c. in the Homeric poems, there is no 

* Jevons, op. eit. xl.~xlii. \V»itz, Anthropologies vi. 33 7, 321, 324. 

* Ar. Ath. Fol. * Ear. Med, 397 ; Rohde, 282. 

® Rohde, op. dt 283. 
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mention of ancestor-worship, and after him no cult of 
guardian spirits. Whether we are to connect these two 
facts, and infer that ancestor-worship, springing up in post- 
Homeric times, amalgamated with the cult of the guardian 
spirit (as in Eome with the cult of the Lar), and then over- 
shadowed it altogether, is a point which I will not do more 
than suggest for consideration. At any rate, it is obviously 
desirable that we should now go on to consider the question 
of ancestor- worship in general ; and, bearing in mind that it 
is essentially a private worship and a purely family affair, we 
may not inappropriately sum up the results of this chapter 
as affecting cults of this kind. They are as follows. When- 
ever and wherever cults of this kind are found — and they* 
are found in every quarter of the globe — they are assimilated 
to the ritual used in the worship of the community's gods ; 
and the tutelary spirits themselves assume the same external 
form as the public gods. Next, it is more probable that the 
individual should imitate the community's ritual than the 
community an individual's ; and in some cases it is avowedly 
the individual that borrows his guardian spirit from the 
ranks of the community's goda Finally, the family is an 
institution' which appears relatively late in the history of 
society. If, therefore, we find points of similarity between 
the ritual used in ancestor-worship and that used in the 
worship of the public gods, we shall not fall into the error of 
treating it as an isolated and unparalleled fact in the history 
of religion, but shall rather regard it as subject to the same 
laws and to be explained in the same way as the rest of the 
class of private cults to which it belongs. 
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ANCESTOR- WORSHIP 

A DESCRIPTION has already been given, in Chapter V., of the 
spontaneous outbursts of sorrow, the indescribable scenes of 
lamentation and wailing,” as Mr. Turner calls them, which 
take place amongst savages on the occasion of a death ; and 
of the uncertainty whether death has really supervened, the 
reluctance to believe that it has, the endeavours to detain 
the soul of the dying man by offering him his favourite 
dishes, displaying his most cherished possessions, praising his 
noble deeds ; the attempts to recall the soul, when the man 
is dead, to induce it to abide with the survivors ; in fine, the 
desire to dwell on the memory and to seek communion with 
the spirits of those who have been loved and lost. The 
object of that chapter was to suggest that the avenue of 
communication thus opened between the savage and the spirits 
of his dead may have served to suggest to him a way of 
approaching other beings, who like the dead were spirits, but 
unlike them possessed supernatural powers ; for the dead do 
not seem, in any of the ceremonies described, to appear as 
supernatural beings. The being with whom the savage seeks 
communion in these rites is “ the father whom he knew,” not 
a daemon of any kind. At death, as in sleep, the spirit 
deserts the body, but does not in either c^ise necessarily 
thereby gain supernatural powers. After death, indeed, the 
ghost’s relation to the living is rather one of dependence, for 
food, comfort, and even continuance of existence. In fine, 
these spontaneous demonstrations of affection, grief, and 
desire for reunion with the departed do not amount to 
worship. We have therefore now to tmce the processt^by 

which they developed into ancestor-worship. 
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The first condition of any such development is that the 
demonstrations, at first spontaneous, should become con- 
ventional and harden into custom. This is not the same 
thing as saying that grief ceases to be genuine when the 
manner of its expression becomes conventional. On the 
contrary, in the first place, beneath the outward trappings 
and the signs of woe ” there may be that which passes 
show ” ; and, in the next place, the existence of a conventional 
mode of expressing the mourner’s woe shows that public 
opinion considers grief in these circumstances right and 
proper ; such demonstrations, in fact, are not the isolated 
expression of unusual susceptibility, but an indication of the 
habitual affection even of a savage for those nearest and 
dearest to him. When, then, it has become the tribal custom 
for relatives to perform certain acts, on the occasion of a 
death, which were originally spontaneous and now are the 
conventional expressions of grief, it becomes possible for fear 
to operate in support of this as of other tribal customs, 
though it w^as not in fear that either it or they originated. 
Custom is one of the earliest shapes in which duty presents 
itself to the consciousness of the savage : it is what is expected 
of him, both by the community and, in his better moments, 
by himself as a good member of the community. Now, the 
savage regards all sickness as the work of spirits — not 
necessarily of evil spirits, as is commonly and carelessly said. 
When, therefore, he falls ill, he casts al)out in his mind for 
the spirit who may he the cause of his sickness ; and if, like 
the African chief mentioned by Lippert,^ he has been 
negligent of the rites which it is customary to perform to 
a deceased parent, he naturally interprets his headache 
as a reminder from the neglected ghost. In a word, fear of 
punishment is an indispensable instrument in the education of 
man, be he savage or be he civilised; but fear of punishment 
is not the same thing as fear of evil spirits. The latter is 
irrational, and is sterile both morally and intellectually, 
while the former implies a standard of duty (or custom), 
and opens out the possibility of moral and intellectual 
progress. 

That the ceremonies out of which ancestor-worship was 
* Lipp«rt, KtUturgesehichte^ iii. 75. 
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to develop did not originate in fear, and that the spirit of 
a deceased kinsman was not a mere evil spirit, is a contention 
in support of which some arguments have been already 
adduced in Chapter V. ; and which is also supported by the 
examination of some other customs not mentioned in that 
chapter — for instance, that of blood-letting at the grave. 
Thus, in Australia, members of the tribe stand or kneel 
over the body in turns, and with a large boomerang they 
strike each other on the head till a quantity of blood flows 
over the body ^ In Central Australia, “ they beat their 
heads until the blood flows, and weep bitterly, if a near 
relation.*'^ In the Northern Territory of South Australia, 
the women score their heads and thighs till the blood flows 
freely . . . the men score their thighs only/’*’' Elsewhere 
in South Australia, besides weeping and bowling, the female 
relatives make numerous superficial incisions upon the thigh 
from 6 to 12 inches long.'’'^ In the New World, at a 
funeral, the Dacotahs “ gash their legs and arms,'' ^ and as 
for the Crows, blood was streaming from every conceivable 
part of the bodies of In the semi -civilisation of 

Central America, the Aztecs “ mangled their flesh as if it had 
been insensible, and let their blood run in profusion.”’^ In South 
America, Brazilian aborigines cut off fingers, and the same 
mutilation appears in Fiji : his little finger had been cut 
off in token of affection for his deceased father.'’* The 
Scythe wounded the lobes of their ears at their king’s death 
In the New Hebrides, the wounding took a less severe form : 

they scratched their faces till they streamed wdth blood.” 
In Rome, the women scratched their faces till the blood ran.*^ 
In Tahiti, it sufficed to smear some blood on a rag and drop 
the rag in the grave. In Tanna, it was enough if the face 
of the corpse, instead of being smeared with the relatives* 

* JaiiTmal of Aivthropological InsiUtde, xxiv, 187. 

2 Ibid, 183. » Ibid, 178. < JbuL 185. 

® Dorman, FrimUivt Superstitions, 217. * Ibid, Ibid, 218. 

® Williams, Fiji avd the Fijians, i. 177. 

® Bastian, Der Mevsch, ii. 328. Turner, Samoa, 335. 

Cic. de Leg. 2, 23, 59; 25, 64; festus, s.v. radere Plin. N. H. 11, 
37, 167 ; Propert. 3. 136. 11 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 67, v. 78, xii. 606 ; Rosche^'i 
Lexikati, ii. 238. 

Bastian, loc, cit. 
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blood, was painted red.^ In West Africa, it W6W the relatives 
(wives) who were painted on this occasion.* 

To interpret this ceremony as due to fear and as an 
indication that the spirit of the deceased is regarded as an 
evil spirit, would be unreasonable on two accounts. First, 
the ceremony is always associated with demonstrations of 
grief, and therefore probably adds volume to the flow of that 
emotion, whereas fear would check it. Next, death is not 
the only occasion on which the blood of the tribe is applied 
to the body of a clansman: at birth,* at the dawn of 
manhood,^ and at marriage,* the same ceremony is observed, 
and it is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that it has the 
same intention. On those occasions the object is to com- 
municate the blood which is the life of the clan to the 
clansman when he has especial need of it. I would suggest, 
therefore, that originally the blood-letting rite at the grave 
was one of the various devices, described in Chapter V., 
for retaining or recalling the life which was on the point of 
leaving, or had left, perhaps not beyond recall, its earthly 
tenement ; and that the blood was intended to strengthen the 
bond between the clansman and his clan at a time when it 
was obviously tending to snap. 

But as the outward acts which constitute the ceremony 
tend by a natural process to become less revolting and less 
cruel until eventually the actual effusion of blood is dispensed 
with, and some other colouring matter takes its place ; so the 
feeling and the ideas of which the outward act was the 
expression, tend to change with changing circumstances 
When this demonstration of grief and of affection has become 
conventional, the neglect of it inevitably comes to be regarded 
as a want of respect to the deceased, and the performance of 
it is regarded no longer as a crude attempt to give fresh life 
to the deceased, but as something done to please him. Hence, 
in the Tonga Islands, they ‘‘ wound the head and cut the 
flesh in various parts with knives, shells, clubs, spears, etc., 
in honour of the deceased '' ; ^ and in Samoa the blood is 
regarded as an offering to the dead. Doleful cries are 

' Turner, Polynesia, 93. * Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 'J68. 

^ Supra, p. 76. * Supra, p. 103. ® Supra, p. 171. 

• Mariner, Tonga Islands, ii, 212, 
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accctopanied by the most frantic expressions of grief, such as 
rending garments, tearing the hair, thumping the face and 
eyes, burning the body with small piercing firebrands, beating 
the head with stones till the blood runs ; and this they called 
an ‘ oflfering of blood ' for the dead. Everyone acquainted 
with the historical parts ot the Bible will here observe 
remarkable coincidences.” ^ But offerings of the worshipper's 
blood are, as we have seen,^ made to gods, and the scars which 
the operation leaves, or the tattooing to which it leads, are 
interpreted ffs marks showing that the worshipper is under 
the protection of the god to whom the offering has been 
mada* When, therefore, as in Australia, ** widows as a rule 
have a number of cuts made on their back as a sign of 
mourning,”^ and the blood shed by the relatives comes to 
be regarded as an offering “ to ” the deceased, there is an 
obvious danger of the ceremony coming to be considered as 
worship of the deceased, by those who practise it as a matter 
of custom, and explain it by obvious, and incorrect, analogiea 
Hence it was forbidden to the Hebrews : “ Ye shall not make 
any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks 
upon you : I am the Lord,” ^ whereas the cuttings and marks 
would imply that the dead man was as Jehovah to those 
who made the cuttings in their flesh. Where, however, the 
tendency was not thus checked, i,e, everywhere else, ancestor- 
worship was free to develop; but its development required 
the co-operation of other causes, which we shall shortly set 
fprth. But first it is necessary to consider the very interesting 
question of the hair-offering. 

The fact that mourners all over tlie world do cut off tiieir 
hair and shave their heads, is well established. The reason 
for their doing so is disputed. Mr. Frazer® regards the 
proceeding as a means of disinfecting the mourners from the 
taboo^ contagion, analogous to the breaking of the vessels used 
by a taboo person. The late Professor Robertson Smith ^ 
regarded it as an offering of the hair, in which, as in the 
blood, the life of the individual is commonly beheved to 

‘ The Rev. G. Turner, Polynesia, i, 227. 

® Supra, p. 170. ^ Supra, p. 172. 

^ Journal of Anthropological Institute, xxiv. 195. ® Lev. xix. 28. 

• Golden Bough, i. 206-7, ^ Peligion of the Semites, 825 ff. 

13 
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reside. The two views, however, are not irreconcilable, 
the analogy of the blood-offering, as explained in our last 
paragraph, enables us to combine them. Originally, the hair 
was cut off at once in order that it might not catch and 
convey the taboo infection: the hair was not an offeiing to 
the deceased, any more than the blood of the clan, which was 
communicated in order to revivify him, was an offering in his 
honour. Then the custom is continued even when the 
reason is forgotten ; and meanwhile the practice has grown 
up of commending one^s individual prayers and' fortunes to 
the gods by offering one’s blood or hair to them. Finally, 
the mourning custom, the original reason of which has been 
forgotten, calls for explanation, and is explained on the 
analogy of the offerings to the gods. That it is so explained 
by those who practise it, is clear from examples of the 
custom, in which it is done in honour of or ‘‘ for ” the 
deceased.^ That originally it was a measure of disinfection, 
is clear from the fact that it is observed in cases where the 
theory of an offering is quite inapplicable,^ 

The history of food-offerings to the dead is, on the theory 
here suggested, exactly parallel to that of hair and blood- 
offerings. Originally, the dead were supposed to suffer from 
hunger and thirst as the living do, and to require food — for 
which they were dependent on the living. Eventually, the 
funeral feasts were interpreted on the analogy of those at 
which the gods feasted with their worshippers — and the dead 
were now no longer dependent on the living, but on a level with 
the gods. The food-offering is, however, more interesting 
in one way than the offerings of blood or liair : it enables 
us to date ancestor-w’orship relatively. It was not until 
agricultural times that the sacrificial rite became the cheer- 
ful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were renewed 
between the god and his worshippers.^ It could not there- 
fore have been until agricultural times that the funeral feast 
came to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial feast. 

Offerings of food, hair, and blood, then, are elements both 
of the rites for the dead and of the worship of the gods. 
But they do not together constitute ancestor- worship : they 
are its elements — as yet, however, held in suspension and 

' Supra j p. 192. * Frazer, loc. cil, * Supra^ p. 159. 
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waiting for something to precipitate them. . In other words, 
worship in any proper sense of the word implies Avorshippers, 
united either by the natural bond of blood or by the 
artificial bond of initiation. In the case of aiicestor-^worship, 
the body of worshippers is si’pplied by the family and united 
by the natural bond of blood. But the family is a comparat- 
ively late iiH^titution in the history of society. It does not 
come into existence until nomad life has been given up. A 
nomad society, to maintain itself in the struggle for existence 
at all, must consist of a larger group than that of parents and 
children, i.e. two generations ; and in the patriarchal form, 
the group consists of three or four generations. It is not 
until the comparative safety of settled life and of village 
ccmmuiiities has been attained, that it is possible for a son, 
as soon as he marries, to sever himself from the group into 
which he was born, and become the founder of a family. In 
Boiuad times, he and his wife and children are not a family, 
but members of the group to which he belongs by birth ; 
they do not form a separate organism or institution, having 
separate interests from the rest of the community, regulating 
its own affairs. Thus once more wc are brought to the 
period of settled, agricultural life as the earliest time at which 
the “ worship '' of ancestors beginsd 

When ancestor^ worship is established as a private cult 
it, like other private cults, is steadily assimilated in form, in 
its rites and ceremonies, to the public worship of the gods. 
The am'malfi which provided the food that the deceased 
originally was supposed to consume, are imw' sacrih'eed 

according to tiie ritual ob.served in sacrificing ^inimals 

to the gods. In West Africa, water and rum ore 
poured on the grave, and the blood of living sacrifices, who 

are killed on the spot, is sprinkied on it/' ^ In Equatorial 

Africa, “ the son who succeeds the deceased in power 
immolates an ox on the grave.” ® Amongst the Basutoa an 
ox was slaughtered on the grave as soon as the deceased was 

^ But the worship of ancestors ia not pnnial, Tlie conqiaratively late 
recognition of kinship by savages, among whom some rude form of religion 
existed, tells against it as the earliest mode of wonsiup. " — Clodd, Myths and 
JJrca7n3,^ 118, 

* Ellis, JSwe-speakiny Peoples, 112.* 

• Casati, Ten Fears in Equatoria, ii. 210. 
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buried.^ The Battas pour the bloo. of a fowl on the corpse.* 
The Tehuelche (Patagonians) sacrifice mares with all the rites 
previously described* It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the graves on which these sacrifices were oflered should, 
like the sacrifices themselves, be affected by the tendency to 
assimilate the private cult of ancestors to the public worship 
of the gods. The cairns which are frequently erected to 
mark a grave, and on which the sacrifice was offered, would 
recall the primitive altar to mind. The single stone or 
wooden post erected on a grave was converted into a human 
shape, on the analogy of the idol to which the community's 
sacrifices were offered. Thus, in De Peyster’s Island, a 
stone was raised at the head of the grave, and a human head 
carved on it.” * Amongst many American tribes ‘ a grave- 
post is roughly hewn into the image of the person over whose 
body it is placed.” * Tlie practice is reported of the Indians 
of Quebec (** anointing and greasing that man of wood as if 
living,” says Father Salamant), the Ottawas, Algonkins, 
Alaskans, the Indians of the North-West, the natives of 
ChUi, of the West Indies, Nicaragua, the Isthmus, Peru, and the 
Mayas and the Aztecs. Where cremation prevailed, the ashes 
were placed in hollow wooden statues, hollow clay images, or 
urns having on the outside a representation of the deceased.® 
When the assimilation of the rites for the dead to the 
ritual of the gods has proceeded thus far, it naturally happens 
that in many cases some superhuman powers are ascribed to 
the spirits of the dead. But it never happens that the 
spirits of the dead are conceived to be gods. For this there 
are several obvious reasons. Man is dependent on the gods ; 
but the spirits of his deceased ancestors are dependent on 
him. The house-father, when he dies, does not cease to be 
the father whom they knew ” ; though dead, and sometimes 
differing in degree of power from his sons, who in their turn 
will be “ worshipped.” he does not — like the gods — differ in 
kind from mortal men. Above all, the gods of the 
community, merely from the fact that they have the whole 
of the community for their worshippers and under their 

Caaalis, Lea Basaoutoa^ 264. ‘ Bastian, Oest, Asien, r. 865. 

• Supra, p. 146. ^ Turner, Samoa, 286. 

• Dorman, Primiiu^ Superatitums^ 117. • Ibid, 
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protection, must inevitably be regarded as greater powers 
than a spirit who is only worshipped by the narrow circle of 
a single family, and cannot do much even for them. 

To speak of the gods as ‘‘deified ancestors,” is to use 
an expression which covers some ambiguity of thought. If 
what is implied is that in a community possessing the con- 
ception of divine personality, certain ancestors are, by some 
unexplained process, raised to the rank of gods, the statement 
may be true, but it does not prove that the gods, to whose 
rank the spirit is promoted, were themselves originally 
ghosts — which is the very thing that it is intended to prove. 
What then of these gods ? Either they are believed to be 
the ancestors of some of their worshippers, or they are not. 
If they are believed to be the ancestors of theii* worshippers, 
then they are not believed to have been human : the 
worshipper’s pride is that his ancestor was a god and no 
mere mortal. Thus certain Greek families believed that 
they were descended from Zeus, and they worshipped Zeus, 
not as ancestor but as god. The “ deified ancestor ” theory, 
however, would have us believe that there was once a man 
named Zeus, who had a family, and his descendants thought 
that he was a god. Which is simplicity itself. If, on the 
other hand, a god is not believed to be the ancestor of any 
of his wo: shippers, then to assert that he was really a 
“ deified ancestor ” is to make a statement for which there is 
no evidence — it is an inference from an assumption, namely, 
that the only spirits which the savage originally knew were 
ghosts. This assumption, however, is not true : the savage 
believes the forces and phenomena of nature to be personalities 
like himself, he does not believe that they are ghosts or 
worked by ghosts. In fine, the notion that gods were evolved 
out of ghosts is based on an unproved assumption and the 
simple fallacy of confusing ancestors human and ancestors 
divine. The fact is that ancestors known to be human were 
not worshipped as gods, and that ancestors worshipped as 
gods were not believed to have been human. 

This last remark leads us to a generalisation which, 
though obvious, is important : it is that wherever ancestor- 
worship exists, it exists side by side with the public worship 
of the gods of the community. The two systems develop on 
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lines which are parallel, indeed, and therefore never meet ; 
whereas, if they had moved on the same line, of development, 
one would have absorbed the other. In other words, if 
ancestor-worship were tlie source of religion, if gods were 
originally ghosts, we may be reasonably sure that ancestor- 
worship would have died in giving birth to the higher form 
of religion, or rather that it would have been transformed 
into it. Tn the newly-evolved organism we should have 
traced survivals hero and there, rudimentary organs inherited 
from the previous state of things. We should also have 
found races who had never got beyond the earlier stage, or 
had relapsed into it. But we should not everywhere have 
found the two systems alive together: we might as well 
expect to find the chrysalis still living by the side of the 
butterfly which ]\as emerged from it. 

The clear demarcation between the two systems, their 
mutual exclusiveness to the last, is an indication that they 
start from diiTerent presuppositiens and are >addres8ed to 
different objects. At the same time, the parallelism between 
them showB that they have their respective sources in the 
same region of feeling. That feeling is piety, filial piety in 
the one ea.se, piety towards the protecting god of the clan 
in the other. Here we have displayed the secret of the 
strength of ancestor- w'orsbip, and also of its weakness. Of 
its strength, because, ar Confucius says, Filial piety and 
fraternal submission ! are they not the root of all benevolent 
actions ? ” ^ Of its weakness, because it is inadequate of 
itself to satisfy the demands of the religious instinct. In 
China, the people, excluded fi'om participation in the state- 
worship of Heaven, decline upon the lowest forms of religion, 
in their desire for communion with a supernatural power. 
This desire, w^hero it exists, cannot be satisfied by the 
substitution of a human object of adoration for the super- 
natural which it craves to feed on ; and the present religious 
condition of China shows how unpractical Confucius w^as in 
recommending the average man to regard his human father 
as a god : “ nor in [filial obedience] is there anything so 
essential as to reverence one's father; and as a mark of 
reverence there is nothing more important than to place him 

^ Lui yu, i. 2. 2 (Douglas, Co)i/ucianism, 119). 
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on an equality with Heaven. Thus did the noble lord of 
Chow. Formerly he sacrificed on the round altar to the 
spirits of his remote ancestors, as equal with Heaven ; and in 
the open hall he sacrificed to Wan Wang (his father) as equal 
with Shang-te [the Supreme Being]/' ^ 

The organised worship of ancestors is bound up with the 
patriarchate and the patria potestas. The service .?^hich it 
rendered to civilisation consists in the aid it afforded to the 
development of the family, the nidus of morality. '' Filial 
piety/' said' Confucius, “ is the beginning of virtue " ; and 
before him E-yin had said, '' the commeneornent is in the 
family and state ; the consummation is in the Empire." ^ 
But when ancestor-worship has rendered its service to 
civilisation, there is a reason for its being cast aside. As an 
institution, it v/orks in supjxjrt of the j^atria potestas : the 
worship can only be carried on by sons, sons therefore are 
ardently desired ; marriage is a means Hiinply to the wor- 
ship which the man requires for himself after death, and 
is not a holy estate in and for itself. Woman is in the 
family but not of it ; she is treated as an inferior, and is 
debarred from co-operating in the cause of civilisation and 
from rendering to the progress of morality the services which 
are peculiarly her own. Rooting out ancestor- worship in Europe 
gave the Christian Church much trouble for many centuries. 

There remain certain topics connected with ancestor- 
worship — human sacrifice and cannibalism — which are not 
attractive, but cannot be ignored, especially by a writer who 
argues for the origin of ancestor-worship in the filial piety 
of the patriarchal family of a comparatively late, the 
agricultural, period. We will begin with human sacrifice. 
The first thing to note is that it appears at a much earlier 
period in the rites for the dead than it does in the ritual 
of the gods. As regards the latter r in the totemistic period 
the only sacrifice known is that of animals ; in the beginning 
of the agricultural period also human sacrifice is foreign to the 
cheerful feast in which the god and his worshippers meet 
together ; it is not until the self-satisfaction of that time has 
given way to the “habitual sense of human guilt" of a still 
later period, that human life comes to be regarded as llie 

* Douglas, op, cit. 121. * Op, cil, 123 and 118. 
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necessary expiation of human sin.^ But whereas human 
sacrifice comes thus late in the history of religious ritual, the 
practice of immolating human beings at a tomb apparently 
comes fairly early in the development of the rites of the 
dead ; such immolation certainly has a totally differenjb origin 
and meaning from human sacrifice in religious ritual. The 
persons butchered at the grave of a savage chieftain are usually 
his wives and other attendants ; and the object of the 
slaughter evidently is exactly the same as that of providing 
food for the dead — the deceased follows the same pursuits, 
enjoys the same rank, and requires the same food and attend- 
ance when dead as during life. It is this identity between the 
purpose of food-offerings and of the slaughter of attendants 
which shows the latter to be one of the primitive elements 
out of which systematic ancestor-worship was subsequently 
organised. Where such slaughter continued to be customary 
at the time when human sacrifice had come to be part 
of the ritual of the gods, it came to be interpreted 
on the analogy of human sacrifice in the proper (i.e, 
religious) sense of the word, just as the offerings of blood, 
hair, and food came to be similarly interpreted, or misinter- 
preted. But human sacrifice (again in the proper sense of 
the word) was only offered in seasons of fear and tribulation ; 
and slaughter at the tomb now came to be ascribed to the 
same emotion of fear. The idea that slaughter at the tomb 
was from the beginning due to fear of the ghost, seems to 
me to overlook two important fa^^ts : the first is that the 
ghost is from the beginning dependent on the living — 
according to many peoples, he cannot even find his way to 
the place where he would be, without their assistance ; the 
next is, that affection is quite as capable of extravagant excess 
as fear. Let the reader recall the well-known instance of 
the Bed Indian son who coolly killed a white man, the close 
friend of his father, because he could not think how his father, 
just dead, would be able to get on without his old friend to 
talk to. The fact is that an utter disregard for human life 
may well exist, does frequently coexist, with devoted attach- 
ment to particular persons.* So much for that unpleasant topic. 

* Snpra^ p. 161 . 

* Mr. James Dawson, who is well qualified to speak, says of the Australiana 
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As for cannibalism : it is not sufficiently general or 
uniform in its manifestations to allow of any general state- 
ment with regard to it. Sometimes it is religious in 
intention, sometimes the alternative to starvation ; sometimes 
it is due to a perverted taste for food, sometimes it is 
practised medicinally; here it is only clansmen that are 
eaten, there only aliens. The cases in which it is religious 
in intention have been discussed in a previous chapter.^ 
They are highly exceptional, and need not detain us. Nor 
need we do more than note that "the negro man-eater 
certainly takes human flesh as food purely and simply, and 
not from any religious or superstitious reason." ^ The Cai'ibs 
bred children as a food-supply of this kind, as they might 
poultry. That the belief in the possibility of acquiring the 
courage or other attributes of an animal or man by consuming 
his or its flesh, does lead to cannibalism in some cases, may be 
taken as proved ; ^ in such cases it is only selected portions 
of the body that are consumed, and those " medicinally," not 
as food. That some peoples eat only aliens is undoubted ; 
and the rigour of the restriction is illustrated by an incident 
that happened recently on the Congo, where "one man, who 

{^Australian Aborigines, p. iv.), wlio aro sometimes ranked as the lowest of 
savages : “It may he truly said of them, that, with the exception of the low 
estimate they naturally place on life, their moral character and modesty -all 
things considered — compare favourably with those of the most highly cultivated 
comniunitiea of Europe” ; if those who doubt this were themselves “to listen to 
their guileless conversation, their humour and wit, and their expressions of 
honour and affection for one another,” they would have to admit “that they 
are at least equal, if not superior, to the general run of white men.” Still 
lower in the scale of humanity are the Shoshones (California) : “ Those who 
have seen them unanimously agree that they of all men are lowest . . having no 

clothes, scarcely any cooked food, in man}’ instances no w’eapons ” (Bancroft, 
Native Haces, i. 440). Yet one traveller says, “They are very rigid in their 
morals,” and “honest and trustworthy, but lazy and dirty” ; another, that 
they are “frank and communicative”; another, “highly intelligent and 
lively . . . the most virtuous and unsophisticated of all the Indians ” ; another, 
“ the most pure and uncorrupted aborigines . . . scrupulously clean . . . and 
chaste in their habits.” Of the Dinka, Schweinfurth says {Heart of Africa, i. 
169), “Notwithstanding that certain instances maybe alleged which seem to 
demonstrate that the character of the Dinka is unfeeling, these cases never 
refer, to such as are bound by the ties of kindred . . . the accusation is quite 
iiiyaatifiable that family affection, in our sense, is at a low ebb among them.” 

• Supra, p. 161. 

• Captain Hinde, speaking at the British Association, 1896. 

• Folk-Lore, June 1892 (Hartland, The Sin- Eater). 
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was placed on sentry-go, shot his own father, and then 
expressed regret, because by the rule of the tribe he could 
not eat the body of his parent/’ ^ 

Finally, there are instances in which only members 
of the tribe are eaten. This practice is reported by 
Herodotus * of the Padaei — probably the Gonda of the 
Northern Dekkan, who still maintain the custom — and his 
statement, that few of them attain to old age, because a man 
is at once killed when he shows symptoms of illness, is 
curiously confirmed by the words of Captain Hinde, speaking 
of a different race : On the Lomami River no grey hairs were 
to be seen, because the adults were eaten when they began 
to manifest signs of decrepitude.” We may therefore 
believe Herodotus when he makes the same statement of 
the Massagetce,^ especially as the mode of consumption 
described by him rea})pear8 amongst the Bangala ; ^ and of 
the Issedones,® whose treatment of the bones of the deceased 
finds its parallel in the remarkable discoveries made just now 
in Egypt by Dr. Flinders Petrie; and whose invitations to 
friends to partake in the feast are paralleled by a similar 
custom in Luzon.^ It is not, therefore, d priori improbable 
that the Irish followed the custom, as Strabo reports,^ 
especially as it is sfAid to have been found amongst another 
branch of the Aryan peoples, the Wends.® It occurs also in 
the Uaaupes Valley, South America,^ amongst the Battas of 
Sumatra, the Kookies, the inhabitants of Sindai and of the 
Floris Islands/^ and the Australians.^^ The Quissamas kill 
and eat criminals of their own tribe.^’^ In Francis Island, 
" thieves were killed and their bodies eaten — only in such 
cases was there cannibalism.”^® 

To understand the custom, we must place ourselves at 
the savage point of view. We must remember the savage's 
habitual disregard for human life, and that amongst nomads, 
compelled by the severity of the struggle for existence to 
abandon the aged who cannot keep up with the enforced 

* Captain Hinde, loc. cit. ® Hdt. iii. 99. * Hdt. i. 216. 

* Schneider, Iielig. d. Afrik, Naturvdlker, 135. ® Hdt. iv. 26. 

^ Bastian, OeH, Asien^ v. 272. Strabo, iv. v. 4. * Baatian, loc. dt. 

•Wallace, On the Amazcm^^ 846. Bastian, loc. tU* 

Journal of the Anthropological xxiv. 162, 196. 

^ IhiJ i. 187. ” Turner, Samoat 800. 
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marches of the tribe, the aged meet their fate voluntarily, 
manfully, and without any sense of hardship. Next, strange 
as at first sight it may appear, eating aged relatives neither 
implies want of respect to them nor prevents them from being 
worshipped af.^r death. The evidence is clear on both points. 
Strabo says of the Irish that they regard it as an honour ; 
Herodotus, that the Massagetae consider it “ the happiest 
issue," and count it a misfortune when disease prevents them 
from ‘‘ attaining to sacrifice ” ; the Issedones gilded the skull 
and made yearly offerings to itd Throughout, the words of 
Herodotus, as Stein remaiks ad loce., imply ceremonial killing 
and the solemnity of sacrifice. In fine, the custom is probably 
simply one of the savage s attempts “ to make sure that the 
corpse is jiroperly disposed of, and can no longer be a source 
of danger to the living, but rather of blessing."* By this 
disposal of it, the life of the clan is, according to savage 
notions, kept within the clan ; the good attributes of the dead 
man are communicated to his km , and his spirit is not set 
adrift to wander homeless abroad — if it were so cut off from 
the ties uniting it to the clan, it ’would become dangerous: 
hence, even when inhumation has become usual, the ancient 
practice of eating survives, amongst the Quissamae and in 
Francis Island, in the case of crijuinals, whose spirits, owing 
to their dangerous propensities, are especially likely to give 
trouble, if they are not treated in the ancient and more 
respectful manner. Where the dog was the totem animal 
— and as the dog is the commonest and earliest domesticated 
animal, he must have been a common totem — these same 
ends would be secured by making him, as a member of the 
clan, consume the body ; and this may be the origin of the 
practice of giving corpses to be devoured by dogs, a practice 
which is common to the Northern Mongolians,^ the Farthians,^ 
the Hyrcanians,® the ancient Persians® and lias left its 
traces amongst the Parsis : “ their funeral ritual requires 
that when a corpse is brought to the Dakhma, or the place 
where it is to be given up to the vultures, it should first 
be exhibited to one or more dogs . . . this ceremonial is called 

^ Hdt iv. 26. * Robertson Smith, Jieligion of the Scmiks, 870. 

* Prejvalsky, Mongolia^ i. 14. * Justin, xli. 3. 

®Cic, Quart. Tubc. i. 46. • Hdt i. 140. 
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Sagdid (Vendidad Farg. vii 3). That this is a relic of the 
former detestable custom, is evident from the fact of the said 
Scriptures enjoining the exposure of corpses that dogs and 
carrion birds may see and devour them (Vendidad Farg. v. 73, 
74)/'! 

Where the relatives could not or would not adopt either of 
these modes, the corpse, which is one of the things inherently 
taboo, ^ had to be isolated in some manner. There were 
various ways of efl'ecting this isolation: inhumation — which 
prevented the ghost from swelling the “ inops inhumataque 
turba of spirits — and cremation need no illustration. The 
practice of abandoning the house or room in which the corpse 
lay, and thus isolating it, has been illustrated already.** But the 
custom of suspending the corpse between heaven and earth 
for the same purpose is not so familiar. It is found, however, 
amongst the Australians : “ a stage consisting of boughs is 
built in the branches of a tree, the corpse placed thereon and 
covered with boughs.'' * It is practised by the Aleuts,® the 
Mandans, the Santa F^ tribes, the Dacotahs, the Western 
Ojibways, the Assiiiiboins, and on the Columbia Eiver.® 
Amongst the Samoyedes, the bones of a dead shaman are 
put in a tree ; and in Equatorial Africa, Mbruo, a rain- 
maker, selected for his tomb an old tree, being possessed by 
an idea that it was indecorous for a prince to be placed in 
contact with the earth ; and he gave orders that the upper 
part of the tree v/as to be hollowed out lengthwise, and his 
body placed inside it in an upright position." ^ 

In conclusion, the reader may have noticed that there is 
one class of offerings (weapons, implements, utensils, etc.) of 
which no mention has been made in this chapter. The fact 
is they differ in notliing from the offerings, e.g, of food, which 
have been discussed : the ghost requires them, as he does 
food, and is dependent for them on the living. Eventually, 
however, owing to the analogy of certain features in the 
ritual of the gods, they come to be interpreted as gifts to 

^ RajendralAla Mitta, Indo- Aryans, ii. 162. 

2 Supra, p. 76. * Supra, p. 77. 

* Journal of the Anthropological InsHtuU, 178 ; cf. 182, 186, 195. 

• Bancroft, Native Races, i. 93, • Dorman, Prim. Superstitions, 168, 

^ Casati, Equatoria, i. 170. 
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appease the manes. But these features, and the gift 
theory of sacrifice ” to which they give rise, cannot be 
adequately explained until we come to see the influence of 
agricultural beliefs on religion— the subject of our next 
chapter. Here, therefore, we will content ourselves with 
noting that the theory that the things so given to the 
deceased are things which belonged to him and to which his 
ghost might cling, does not account for the fact that in 
neolithic interments the flint implements, etc., are perfectly 
unused, and that the Ojibway Indians place new guns and 
blankets on the grave in case the deceased's own are old or 
inferior.^ The motive, therefore, is not fear of the clinging 
ghost 

* Journal of the Anthropological 112 . 



CHAPTER XVI 

TREE AND PLANT WORSHIP 

The savage’s theory of causation is animistic ; that is to say, 
he regards everything, animate or inanimate, which acts or 
produces an effect as possessing like powers and passions, 
motives and emotions, with himself. That trees and plants 
especially possessed like parts and passions with himself, was 
an inference in which he was confirmed not merely by the 
fact that they possess (vegetable) life, but by the blood-like 
sap which many exude when cut, and by the slirieks which 
they utter when felled. But animism is rather a primitive 
philosoj)hical theory than a form of religious^ belief : it 
ascribes human, not superhuman, powers to non- human 
beings and things. When, however, the attention of the 
savage is directed by the occurrence of some incomprehen- 
sible or strikingly unexpected and unaccountable event to the 
sentiment of the eupernatural latent in his consciousness ; 
when he ascribes irresistible power over his own fortunes to 
some animate or inanimate object, then that object becomes 
marked off from other things and is distinguished from them 
by the possession of superhuman powers, and by the fact that 
in it the savage sees the external source of that sentiment of 
the supernatural of wliich he is conscious within himself. 
That the savage in his blind search for the supernatural 
amongst external objects was frequently in all lands led to 
believe that trees and plants exercised supernatural powers, 
is a well-known fact. That he would then seek to establish 
an alliance between his tribe and the species which he 
believed to possess any especial power over his own fate, is 
am inference which the existence of animal totems would 
justify us in drawing d priori. And as a matter of fact we 
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have good evidence of the existence of plant and tree totems. 
“ The Karama tree is the totem of the Dravidian KharwArs 
and M&njhis/’ ^ Kujur is the name both of a Dravidian sept 
and of a jungle herb which the sept does not eat.^ “ The 
Bara sept is evidently the same as the Barar of the Ordons, 
who will not eat the leaves* of the bar tree or Ficus indica. 
In Mirzapur they will not cut this tree. ... A Tiga sept 
takes its name from a jungle root which is prohibited to 
tbem.’"'^ In Berar and Bombay ''it is said that a betrothal, in 
irvery other respect irreproachable, will be broken off if the 
two hduses are discovered to pay honour to the same tree — 
in other words, if they worship the same family totem.*' 
These family totems are called Devaks (guardian gods), and 
are animals or trees. The Devak is the ancestor or head 
of the house, and ho families which have the same guardian 
cannot marry. ... If the Devak be a fruit-tree . . . some 
families abstain from eating the fruit of tlie tree which forms 
their devak or badge,” In North America, " the Red Maize 
clan of the Omahas will not eat red maize,” ^ and they, like 
the Dravidian septs, seem to have believed themselves 
descended from their totem.^ On the Gold Coast of Africa, 
there is a clan called Abradzi-Fo, plantain-family,” and " in 
the interior members of tins family still abstain from the 
planf>ain.*’ ^ 

W e have already seen ^ that animals may be chosen us 
totems of individuals as well as of tribes : thus, in Central 
America, “ nagualism is one of the ancient forms of worship, 
and consists in choosing an animal as the tutelary divinity of 
a child, whose existence will be so closely connected with it 
that the life of one depends on that of the other.” So, too, 
in Europe, amongst Aryan peoples, Romans and Teutons, 
there is evidence enough to show the existence of a belief 
that the fate and life of a man may be mystically involved 
with that of his " birth-tree,” i.e. a tree planted at his birth : 

' Crooke, Pojfmlar Mdigion and Folk-Lore of Northern hidia, 22. 

Ibid, 283. ^ Loc. ciL ♦ Ibid. 280. 

® Ibid. 287. ® Frazer, ToUmi87n, 11. ’ JHd. G. 

* Ellis, Tski-^eabing Peoples^ 207. ^ Supra, {». 182. 

Bancroft, Native Eaees^ iii. 468. 

Mannhardt, Antikc Wald and Feld-kulte^ 23. 

Mannhardt, BaumkuUus, 32 and 50. 
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his life depends on and terminates with that of the tree ; he 
grows or withers as his tree grows or withers. 

To return, however, to the clan totem. We mtty expect 
to find the history of the tree totem passing through much 
the same stages as that of the animal totem: thus an 
individual tree or some few individuals may come to enjoy 
the whole of the worship which was originally bestowed upon 
all the members of the species;' and this was the case with 
the sacred olive of Athene at Athens, and with the maypole 
of the Teutons, which was to the vi)l^^ what the “ bmn- 
tree was to the individual, “ it was the genius ouie the 
cdter ego of the whole community ^ which affc ded an 
asylum to every member of the village community protected 
the villagers from all harm,^ and brought them all blessings^ 
Or, again, the species may continue to be worshipped ; but, 
owing to the relaxation of the blood-tie consequent upon 
settled life and political development, the worship may be 
thrown open to all and not confined to the clan : thus in 
Greece and Rome the laurel and the ivy, in Assyria the 
palm-tree, were species of plants whose worship was general 
and not in historic times restricted to any one tribe in 
India, “ among the sacred trees the various varieties of the 
fig hold a conspicuous place . . . the various fig-trees hold 
an important part in tbe domestic ritual. . . The piped is 
worshipped by moving round it in the course of the sun . . . 
this regard for the pipal reliyiosa) extends througn 

Africa, New Zealand, Australia, Sumatra, and Java/'^ 

As the animal totem eventually in some cases assumes 
human form, and, after passing through various intermediate 
shapes, becomes an anthropomorphic god, so we may expect 
the tree totem to be anthropomorphisetfi ; and this is often 
the case. The Dryads or tree-nymphs of the Greeks will 
occur to the reader at once; and amongst the Aryans of 
Northern Europe, Mannhardt has shown conclusively that the 
tree-spirit- was represented by a human being or a human 
figure tied to a tree or set on a tree-top, or enveloped in 
tree-leaves (“Jack in the green*'), or otherwise associated 
with the tree. When, then, we find a Zevs: or a 

* Mannhardt, B. K. 182. ^ hoc, ciL ^ Ibid, 53. * Ibid. 37. 

® Crooke, op, cU, 247-9. 
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AiovviTo^ hB€pBpo<;, and that in Greece "images of the gods 
were set on trees,” ^ and that the Ephesian Artemis was 
believed to dwell within the stem of an oak, we are justified 
in believing that these deities were either originally tree 
totems or that their worship has absorbed that of some 
tree totem ; and the same conclusion holds good, when 
W 0 find that a species of tree or plant is " associated ” 
with some god, e.g, the laurel with Apollo or the ivy with 
Dionysus. 

AS totem trilv^5 name themselves after their animal totem, 
and co: to be designated by the name even when they 

have lei the totem stage behind, so with plant totems. On 
the Gold Coast, the Abradzi-fo or Plantain family still abstain 
from the plantain, as the Leopard, Dog, and Parrot families 
abstain from leopards, dogs, and parrots respectively.^ We 
can therefore hardly refuse to believe that the Corn-stalk 
family and the Palm-oil Grove family had the corn-stalk and 
palm-tree for totems originally, though we do not happen to 
have evidence to show that they continue to show respect to 
the plants from which they take their name. Amongst the 
Greeks and Romans tree and plant worship may probably 
account for such names as ^r}yaLth ^ and Fabius ; and in 
North Europe there are instances which may possibly be 
remote survivals of this practice."* 

As the animal totem was at certain seasons taken round 
the settlement in order to fortify the inhabitants with su-v t-* 
natural powers against supernatural dangers, e.g. the python 
procession in Whydah, so in North Europe " the begging 
processions with May-trees or May-boughs from door to door 
liad everywliere originally a serious and, so to speak, sacra- 
mental significance ; people really believed that the god of 
growth ” [rather the tree totem] " was present unseen in the 
bough ; by the procession he was brought to each house to 
bestow his blessing.”^ So, too, the god presumably was 
originally present in the switch of rowan with which the 
Scottish milkmaid protects her cattle from evil spirits ; and, 


’ Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities^ 278. 

’ Eilis, Tshi-speaking Peoples^ 206-7. 

* Corp. hnscrip, AU, ii. 108, 435, etc. 

* Mannhardt, JB. K. 51, * Frazer, G, B. i. 86, translating X. 815, 
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on the same principle, in India “ most Vaishnava sects wear 
necklaces and carry rosaries made of holy basiL” ^ 

As in death the clansman was believed to rejoin the 
animal totem, so “ the Ordons of Bengal revere the tamarind 
and bury their dead under its branches.” * This is probably 
a contributing cause to the practice of suspension burial 
mentioned in a previous chapter.* "Some of the semi- 
Hinduised Bengal Ghonds have the remarkable custom of 
tying the corpses of adult males by a cord to the mahua tree 
in an upright position previous to burial” * 

Finally, tree totems, like animal totems, make their 
appearance in the marriage rite. Amongst some of the 
Dravidian races a branch of the sacred mahua tree " is placed 
in the hands of the bride and bridegroom during the 
ceremony,”* evidently to bring them under the immediate 
protection of the totem-god, and by way of worship " they 
also revolve round a branch of the tree planted in the 
ground,” just as in Northern Europe amongst the Wends the 
bride had to worship the " life-tree ” of her new home.® Or 
the bride and bridegroom are married iSrst to trees and then 
to each other.^ 

Much more important, however, than tree totems for the 
history of religion and of civilisation in general are plant 
totems, for it was through plant-worship that cereals and 
food-plants came to be cultivated, and it was in consequence 
of their cultivation that the act of worship received a 
remarkable extension.' With regard to the origin of cultiva- 
tion, " it has usually been held that cultivation must have 
taken its rise from the accident of chance seeds being scat- 
tered about in the neighbourhood of the hut or of the 
domestic manure heap — the barbaric kitchen-midden.” ® But 
something more, considerably more, than this is necessary to 
account for the origin of cultivation : seeds must be retained 
from one year to the next for the purpose of sowing them, 
and such retention implies, first, that primitive man was aware 
of the necessity of saving seeds, and, second, that he had the 
self-control to save them instead of eating them. To account 

* Crooke, op. cit. 257. * Ibid. 255. • Supra^ p, 204. 

♦ Crooke, 261. » Loc. cU. • 15. JV. 161, 174, 182. 

’ For examples, Crooke, 268 ff. • Grant Allen, The AtHs, 45. 
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for 8uqh Belf-control in the savage, whose habit is ** to eat and 
destroy with lavish prodigality whatever he possesses in the 
pure recklessness of the moment,” ^ we must suppose some 
exceptionally powerful motive Without some such stimulus, 
'' primitive man, careless of thq, future as he is, would scarcely 
be likely deliberately to retain seeds from one year to the 
next for the, purpose of sowing them.” ^ That motive could 
only have been religious. Our argument therefore in outline 
will be to show, first, that cereals and food-plants are actually 
totems amongst savages ; next, that tlie treatment of totem- 
plants generally is such that the seeds are necessarily 
preserved from one year to the next, simply because 
toe plants are totems, and without any view to their 
cultivation ; third, that amongst civilised peoples the rites 
and worship connected with cereals and agriculture are 
exactly what they would have been if the cere^als had been 
totems. 

That savages do adopt food-plants and cereals as totems, 
we have already seen. We need only mention the Red Maize 
clan of the Omahas in North America, and the Plantain and 
Corn-stalk clans of the Gold Coast. We have also seen that 
the tree spirit or totem-god was supposed l o be actually 
present, not only in the tree, but in anv V>ranch of it, and 
that the presence of the god in the branch brought blessing 
and protection to hiS worshippers.- We have next to note 
that amongst the European Aryans it was cUvStomary not only 
to carry such branches in procession, as already described, 
but also to plant them on the roof or in front of the door of 
a house, ^ in order to secure the permanent presence and 
supernatural protection of the tree-spirit. Planting the 
branch in this position was an annual ceremony, and the 
branch was preserved from one year to the next, and then 
a fresh one was substituted with the same ceremonies. We 
may infer, therefore, that those savages whose totems were 
plants adopted much the same means for obtaining the 
constant protection of their god as those whose totems 
were trees. Just as in the case of animal totems the god 
was supposed to dwell or manifest himself in any and every 
individual of the species, and consequently the death of any 
1 Loc. cU, ’ B, K, 605 . 
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individual is not the death of the ^od, so, according to the 
belief of the North European Ar ins, a vegetation spirit 
inhabited not a single plant, but several individuals or the 
whole species, and consequently did not perish in the autumn 
with the individual.^ Hence, any sheaf would, like any 
branch, contain the god ; and if preserved in the house or 
tent from one year to the next, it would secure the presence 
and protection of the god in the interval between the autumn 
and the spring, during which there was no giowth or life of 
plants in the field. But the preservation of the sheaf would 
also teach piimitive man the fact — of which in the beginning 
he must have been ignorant — that food-plants are produced 
from seeds, and can be produced from seeds which have been 
kept from one year to the next. It would also form in him 
the habit of preserving seeds to sow them. 

That our Aryan forefathers in Europe were in the habit 
of thus preserving a sheaf and worshipping it, has been 
conclusively proved by Mannhardt^ from an examination of 
harvest customs still surviving. Several ears of coni are bound 
together, worshipped, preserved for the year, and supposed to 
influence the next haiwest. In Great Britain the ears are 
still sometimes bound together, made into the nide form of a 
female doll, clad in a paper dress, and called the Corn Baby, 
Kern Baby, or the Maiden,'^ sometimes also, in England and 
elsewhere in Europe, the Old Woraaii'^or Corn Mother.^ 
That the practice is not peculiar to the Aryan peoples, and 
that its explanation must be sought in some world-wide 
belief, is shown by the existence of the custom in the New 
World, both in Central and in South America. Thus in 
Peru ** they take a certaine portion of the most fruitefull of the 
Mays [maize] that growes in their farmes . . . they put 
this Mays in the richest garments they have, and, being thus 
wrapped and dressed, they worship this Pima and hold it in 
great veneration, saying it is the Mother of the Mays of ttl^ 
inheritances, and that by this means the Mays augments and 
is preserved ” ; ® and in Mexico “ tlie damsels that served 
Chicomecoatl carried each one on her shoulders seven ears of 

^ S. ir. 4 . > B, K. 209 note, 212, 213. 

» Frazer, O. B. i. 344. Ibid, 338 ff. 

* Lang, Custom and 19, quoting Grixnston'a translation of Acosta. 
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maize rolled in a rich mantla” ^ After the festival in whicn 
they carried this maize in procession, the folk returned to 
their houses, and sanctified maize was put in the bottom of 
every granary, and it was said that n was the heart [life, 
spirit] ** thereof, and it remained there till taken out for 

Originally a clan that had a plant or animal for its totem 
worshipped "the actual plant or animal as a being possessed of 
supernatural powers. Then the totem- god was conceived as 
a spirit manifesting itself in any and every member of the 
species; then, again, gradually this spirit was conceived as 
having human shape ; and, finally, the anthropomorphic god 
becomes so detached from the species that his origin is quite 
forgotten, and the plant or animal is merely sacred to him, or 
a usual sacrifice to him, or simply associated '' with him in art 
In the examples cited in the last paragraph, the food-plant 
is still itself worshipped, but the first step towards anthro- 
pomorphism has been taken. The female dress which it 
wears is evidently intended to indicate that the indwelling 
spirit would, if seen, appear in human shape. So in Bengal 
the plantain tree is “ clothed as a woman and worshipped.^' ^ 
This transition stage in the development of the goddess out 
ci the plant may be compared to the half-human, half-animal 
shape of the animal totems of Egypt. The next sta^^r In the 
evolution is completed when the goddess is represented in 
purely human form, but expresses her connection with the 
plant by her functions, attributes, or name so clearly that 
her origin is undisguised. Thus the origin of the Mexican 
goddess of maize, Xiloneu, is expressed without any possibility 
of disguise by her name (from xilotl, " young ear of maize ”) 
as well as by her function ; and the same may be said of 
the Peruvian Saramama or Maize- mother and the Hindoo 
Bhogalddi or Cotton-mother. Finally, the Mexican goddess 
Cbicomecoatl and the Greek Demeter are representatives of 
the stage in which it is forgotten that the goddess was 
originally a plant, and her origin is indicated only by the 
fact that the former is represented as carrying stalks of 
maize in her hand, the latter as wearing a com-garland, and 
both as having cereals offered to them. 

^ Bancroft, Native JtaccSj iU. 358. ^ Ibid. 862, * Crooke, 255, 
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The primary object of a totem alliance between a human 
kin ana an Hnlmal kind is to obtain a supernatural ally 
against supernatural foes. Annually the totem clan sacrilices 
its animal god, and by partaking of the sacrificial meal fortifies 
its members against supernatural dangers for the forthcoming 
year, renews the alliance, and -enters into fresh and closer 
communion with the totem-god. In the case of clans having 
for their totems trees and plants which do not produce edible 
fruits or seeds, communion with the god was sought by 
another means, which we reserve for separate discussion here- 
after. In the case, however, of totem trees and plants which 
do produce edible seeds and fruits, the sacramental meal was 
possible ; and its evolution, which we now have to trace, 
followed lines so parallel in the Old World and the New, that 
it is evident that the causes at work to produce it were not 
exceptional or peculiar to any one race or time or clime, but 
were general causes yielding general laws for the history of 
early religion. 

The first stage in the development of this form of the 
sacramental meal is that in which the plant totem or vegeta- 
tion spirit has not yet come to be conceived of as having 
human form. In this stage the seeds or fruits are eaten at 
a solemn annual meal, of which all members of the community 
(^li -er-uimily) must eat, and of which no fragments must be 
left — two conditioriB essential, as we have seen/ in the 
sacrificial meal of the animal totem. Of this stage we have 
a survival in the Littiuanian feast Samborios. Annually in 
December, in each household, a mess, consisting of wheat, 
barley, oats, and other seeds, was cooked ; of it none but 
membera of the household could partake,, and every member 
must partake ; nothing might be left, or if left, the remains 
must be buried.'^ A similar survival was the Athenian 
Pyanepsioii, an annual feast (occurring at the end of the 
procession in which the eiresion^ was carried) in which also 
a mess of all sorts of QevQolB'^dvrTTrepfLa) was cooked and 
consumed by the household.^ In Sicily, the Kotytis feast had 
degenerated considerably. Like the Athenian feast, it began 
with a procession in which the branch of a tree was carried 
round the community, but the only trace of the original 

I ^pra, p. X4&. » fT. F. JT- 24^ ; cf. su^ra, p. F K. 227, 
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meal of which all were expected to partake was the practice 
of throwing the fruits, which had been attached to the branch, 
to be scrambled for by the people.^ In the New World, 
Chicomecoatrs feast in April began with a procession of 
youths carrying stalks of maize and other herbs through the 
maize-fields ; and then a mesfe of tortillas, chian flour, maize, 
and beans was eaten in the goddess's temple “ in a general 
scramble, take who could.” ^ 

The second stage is that in which the plant totem has 
come to be conceived of as a spirit having human form. At 
this stage the custom is to represent the spirit by a dough 
image of human form. Thus in Mexico “ they made out of 
dough an image of the goddess Chicomeeoatl, in the court- 
yard of her temple, offering before it all kinds of maize, beans, 
and chian.” * Father Acosta describes the image more 
particularly. Presently there stepped foorth a Priest, 
attyred with a shorte surplise full of tasselles beneath, who 
came from the top of the temple with an idoll made of paste, 
of wheat and mays mingled with hony, which had the eyes 
made of the graines of greene glasse and the teeth of the 
grains of mays. . . . Then did he mount to the place where 
those were that were to be sacrificed, showing this idoll to 
every one in particular, saying unto them, This is your god.” * 
That the dough image was sacramentally eaten in Mexico, we 
shall see shortly. It was also so eaten in the Old World. 
** In Wermland the House-mother makes a dough doll, in the 
shape of a little girl, out of the corn of the last sheaf 
garnered, and it is distributed between and consumed by the 
assembled members of the household.” ® In Bourbonnais ” a 
fir-tree is planted in the last load of com, and on the top is 
fastened a man of dough. Tree and dough-man are taken to 
the mairie, and there kept till the end of the vintage, when a 
general harvest festival is celebrated, and the mayor divides 
the dough figure and distributes it amongst the people to 
eat.” ® This “ contamination ” of tree- worship and the 
worship of the vegetation spirit has its parallels in the New 
World. “Every year, at the season of the maize harvest, 

» Bwicroft, Ui. 258. » JM, 360. » Ibid. 421. 

* Acosta, Grimston's translation (Hakluyt Soc.), ii. 347. 

^ Mannbardt, MythologUehe ForKhungen^ 179. * B. K. 205. 
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the mountaineer Peruvians had a solemn festival, on which 
occasion they set up two tall straight trees like masts, 
on the top of which was placed the figure of a man, sur- 
rounded by other figures and adorned with flowers. The 
inhabitants went in procession, arihed with bows and arrows, 
and regularly marshalled into companies, beating their drums, 
and with great outcries and rejoicings, each .company in 
succession discharging their arrows at the dressed-up figures.” ^ 
(This ceremony corresponds to the solemn slaughter of the 
animal totem, in the responsibility for which every member 
of the community must take his share, Religion of the Semites, 
p. 284.) In Mexico we have a similar “contamination” 
combined with the sacrifice and sacramental eating of the 
god : at a festival in the tenth month of the Mexican year, a 
tree was felled and the trunk erected. A paste figure, repre- 
senting Xiuhtecutli, was placed on the top, and young men 
vied with each other in climbing up the ropes which main- 
tained the tree trunk in position, but very few reached the 
top. The first to do so seized the figure, stripped it of its 
insignia, broke it in pieces (as the mayor in Bourbonnais 
does), and scattered the fragments amongst the crowd below, 
who disputed and fought for them.^ 

In the next stage, the dough or paste, which was an 
appropriate material for the image of a cereal goddess, spreads 
to the rites of other deities ; and a dough image (of animal or 
human shape) takes the place of the animal or human victim 
which originally furnished forth the sacramental meals of non- 
cereal deities. In the Old World this extended application 
of the dough image seems to have been confined to local cults, 
and not to have been adopted into the State ritual. Thus 
amongst the Greeks the use of cakes in the shape of animals 
as oflerings at the Diasia is mentioned as a peculiarly local 
use.^ Amongst the Semites there are indications that the 
image assumed human form. According to Ibn Kutaiba, the 
Banu Haiiifa, before their conversion, made an image of their 
god out of a paste of dates, butter, milk and meal, and consumed 

* Zarate, Conquest of Peru, 361 (in Kerr, Voyages, iv.). 

* Sahagun, bk. ii. c. 19. Climbing the May-pole is a European oustom also ; 
»ee X*. jST, 209. 

* eetfxtxro. i'trix^pia Thuc. i. 126 (rightly explained by the scholiast). 
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it sacramentally.^ In the New World the use of dough for 
the images of non-cereal deities was adopted in the State 
ritual, and became quite common. Thus the human images of 
the Tlalocs,^ or mountain-gods, and of Omacatl,^ the god of 
banquets, were made of dough, and were consumed sacra- 
mentally. Further, the rite of sacrifice was accomplished 
upon these paste idols, e.g. once a year a dough statue was 
made of Huitzilopochtli, and a priest hurled a dart into its 
breast. This was styled “ killing the god Huitzilopochtli, so 
that his body might be eaten.'’ ^ Father Acosta's account, 
though it omits the “ killing of the god," is worth quoting : — 
“ The Mexicaines in the moneth of Maie . . . did mingle a 
quantitie of the seede of beetes with rested Mays, and then 
they did mould it with honie, making an idol! of that paste 
in bignesse like to that of wood." It was conveyed in pro- 
cession from the temple to the court bj?' maidens crowned 
with garlands of Mays rested and parched " ; and then to 
various places in the neighbourhood of the city by young men 
“ crowned after the same manner like vnto the women." On 
their return, ‘'all the virgins came out of their coiivent, 
bringing peeces of paste compounded of beetes and rested 
Mays, . . . and they were of the fashion of great bones." 
Then " certaine ceremonies with singing and dauncing " were 
used, “ by i^f^anes whereof they [the peeces of paste] were 
blessed and consecrated for the flesh and bones of this idoll " 
(Vitzilipuztli). “ The ceremonies, dancing, and sacrifice ended, 
. . . the priests and superiors of the temple tooke the idol! of 
paste, which they spoyled of all the ornaments it had, and 
made many peeces, as well of the idoll itselfe as of the 
tronchons which were consecrated, and then they gave them 
to the people in maner of a communion, beginning with the 
greater, and continuing vnto the rest, both men, women, and 
little children, who received it with such teares, feare, and 
reverence, as it was an admirable thing, saying that they did 
eate the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they were grieved. 
Such as had any sicke folkes demaunded thereof for them, and 
carried it with great reverence and veneration." ® 


' Bastlan, Der Me'tisch^ iii. 167. ® Sahaguu, ii» 16 and i. 21. ^ Ibicl. i. 16, 

^ Sahagun, bk. iii. c. 1, § 2, and Bancroft, Native Racea^ iii. 299. 

® Acosta (Grimston's trans., pp. 866-861 i» the Hakluyt Society’s edition}, 
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The final stage is that in which the use of dough or paste 
has become so firmly established in the sacramental meal, that 
it is no longer felt to be necessary to give them the shape of 
the deity, whether human or animal. Thus in the New World 
annually amongst the Mayas, consecrated wafers were broken, 
distributed, and preserved as a protection against misfortune 
for the year.^ In Peru, in August, four sheep were offered to 
four divinities, and “ when this sacrifice was offered up, the 
priest had the mmu [‘a pudding of coarsely ground maize'] 
on great plates of gold, and he sprinkled it with the blood of 
the sheep. . . . The high priest then said in a loud voice, so 
that all might hear : ' Take heed how you eat this ; 

for he who eats it in sin, and with a double will and heart, 
is seen by our father the Sun, who will punish him with 
grievous troubles. But he who with a single heart partakes 
of it, to him the Sun and the Thunder will show favour, and 
will grant children, and happy years and abundance, and all 
that he requires.’ Then they all rose up to partake, first 
tnaking a solemn vow, before eating the yahuar-mncu [* yahv/ir^ 
blood ; sancu, pudding ’], in which they promised never to 
murmur against the Creator, the Sun, or the Thunder ; never 
to be traitors to their lord the Ynca, on pain of receiving 
condemnation and trouble. The priest of the Sun then took 
what he could hold on three fingers, put it intq his mouth, 
and returned to his seat. In this order and in this manner 
of taking the oath all the tribes rose up, and thus all partook, 
down to the little children. . . . They took it with such care 
that no particle was allowed to fall to the ground, this being 
looked upon as a great sin.’' ^ Acosta's account is as follows : — 
“ The Mamaconas of the Sunne, which were a kind of Nunnee 
of the Sunne, made little loaves of the flower of Mays, died 
and mingled with the bloud of white sheepe, . . . then pre- 
sently they commanded that all strangers should enter, . . . 
and the Priests • . . gave to every one a morceU of these 
small loaves, saying viito them that they gave these peeces to 
the end that they should be vnited and confederated with the 
Ynca ; . . . and aU did receive and eate these peeces, thanking 
the Sunne infinitely for so great a favour which he had done 

^ W^aitz, Anthropologies iv. 830. 

‘ Markham, Eitu and Laws of the Yneas, 27. 
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them. . . . And besides this communion (if it be lawfull to 
vse this word in to divelish a matter) . , . they did likewise 
send of these loaves to all their Guacas, sanctuaries, or Molls/* ^ 
In the Old World the use of wafers or cakes not in human or 
animal shape has not left many traces. In Tartary they were 
used, as one eye-witness, Fathfer Grueber^ testifies : “ This only 
do I affirm, that the devil so mimics the Catholic Church 
there, that although no European or Christian has ever beew 
there, still in all essential things they agree so completely 
with the Eoman Church as even to celebrate the sacrifice of 
the Host with bread and wine : with my own eyes have I seen 
it.” ^ As for the Aryan peoples, wc find these consecrated 
cakes associated, amongst the ancient Prussians, with the rite 
which we have already ^ quoted as a typical instance of the 
sacrificial meal. Whilst the flesh of the animal victim was 
cooking, rye-cakes were made and were baked, not in an 
oven, but by being continually tossed over the fire by the 
men standing round, who threw it and caught it.* These 
consecrated w^afers survive also in ‘‘ Beltane cakes.” These 
cakes are made on the evening before Beltane, May 1 (0, S.) ; 
in Eoss-shire they are called tcharnican, ix. “ hand-cake,” 
because they are made wholly in the hand (not on a board 
or table like common cakes), and are not to be put upon any 
table or dish ; they must never be pu from the hand ^ — like 
the Peruvian sancu, to allow which to fall from the hand was 
a great sin. 

On the other hand, the ritual appropriate to animal 
totems came in course of time to be applied sometimes to 
tree-totems. Thus the Esthonians once a year smeared their 
trees with blood.® Gastrin tells us that the Ostiaks 
worshipped a larch-tree, to the branches of which they 
hung the skins of animals as offerings ” ; and the Totonacs 
made a dough of first-fruits and the blood of infanta, of which 
men and women partook every six months,® much as the 
Peruvians mingled the blood of sheep with the sancu, and 
as the Hebrews were forbidden to offer the blood of sacrifice 

^ Acosta, 855. • Grueber, in Thevenot, Divers Voyciges^ iv. 

* Supra, p, 144. * Bastian, Dsr Mensch, iii. 156. 

^ Folk’Lore, vi. i * Bastian, Out, AHeUf ir. 42. 

^ P*Alviella, Hibbert IxcturSj 1891, p. 109. ® Bancroft, iii, 440. 
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with leavened bread.^ Another way in which the ritual of 
plant deities came to be affected by and assimilated to that 
of animal deities, was that when the plant deity ceased to 
be regarded as immanent in the plant species he did not at 
once come to be regarded as having human form : as a matter 
of fact, he is commonly conceived to have animal shape.^ 
The explanation of this, I suggest, is that at the time when 
vegetation-spirits were thus invested with animal forms, 
the only gods (other than plant totems) known to their 
worshippers were animal totems, and consequently the only 
shape which a plant deity could assume, different from the 
plant, was that of an animal — the only shape which totem- 
gods at the time were known to have. When, then, vegetation 
spirits were supposed to appear as animals, it was fitting that 
those animals should be sacrificed to them ; and in the Old 
World we find that a cereal deity like Demeter has an animal, 
the pig, sacred and sacrificed to her. 

But the rite of worship with which tree-worshippers 
usually approached their god, and placed themselves in com- 
munion with him and under his protection, was of a different 
kind. There were two ways in which early man sought to 
effect an external union between himself and the god he 
worshipped: by the 8^lcrificial meal he incorporated the 
substance of the god into his own body ; by blood letting 
rites and the hair-offering, he, so to speak, incorporated 
himself with the god. Now, though the former method is 
not absolutely impossible for the tree-worshipper — for 
throughout Northern India the worshippers of the sacred 
nim tree chew its leaves in order to gain the protection of 
the deity against the death-pollution, and “ the Kanphatas of 
Cutch get the cartilage of their ears slit and in the slit a nhti 
jtick is stuck,” ^ and thus the substance of the god is incor- 
porated in the body of the devotee — stiU the practical 
inconveniences are so great, that it is the second method 
that is generally used ; and Mr. Hartland, in the second 
vohime of his Legerid of Perseus, has demonstrated learnedly 
and conclusively not only that the union may be effected by 
the incorporation of any portion of the worshipper (blood, 

^ * Ex. xxiii. 18. ^ For insUnces, see Frazer, G. ch, iii. $ 10, 

® Crooke, Folk-Lcnrt of Northern India, 253. 
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hair, saliva) with the god, but that, according To primitive 
modes of thought {i,e. thought guided by the association of 
ideas and not by reason), anything worn by or belonging to, 
or even merely handled by a man, is part and parcel of the 
man. Hence the widespread “ practice of tying rags or 
leaving portions of clothing upon a sacred tree or bush '' ^ is 
a sacrament?^! rite. “ Our examination of the practices of 
throwing pins into wells, of tying rags on bushes and trees, 
of driving nails into trees and stocks, of throwing stones and 
sticks on cairns, and the analogous practices throughout the 
world, leads to the conclusion that they are to be interpreted 
as acts of ceremonial union with v/ell, with tree, or stock, or 
cairn;’ ^ i.e. with the water -spirit, tree-spirit, etc. My shirt 
or stocking, or a rag to represent it, placed iipou a sacred 
bush, or thrust into a sacred well — my name written upon 
the walls of a temple — a stone or a pellet from my liand oast 
upon a sficre^ image or a sacred cairn — a remnant of my 
food cast into a sacred waterfall or bound upon a sacred tree, 
or a nail from my hand driven into the trunk of the tree — is 
thenceforth in continual contact with divinity; and the 
effluence of divinity, reaching and involving it, will reach 
and involve me. In this way I may l.>ecome permanently 
united with the 

The characteristic of the things chosen, all over the 
world, for thus placing the worshipper in communion witJi 
his god, is that they are things having no commercial value, 
rags, nail-parings, hair, stones, etc., — they may be ‘‘ olT’erings,” 
if so we choose to term them, but they are not gifts. Still, 
occasionally, articles of value are included amongst them, and 
gifts of value are commonly made to the gods of civilised 
communities. In ancient Greece, where offerings were hung 
upon sacred trees, as is shown by the results of the excava- 
tions in Olympia ^ and discoveries in Cyprus,^ the practice of 
making gifts of great value was well established even in 
Homeric times.® But this was not the original practice 
anywhere, as Mr. Hartland has conclusively proved, and 

^ HartWd, Permis, ii. 200. * Op, cit. 228. ® Op. ciL 214-5. 

* Helbig, ffom^risclie Epos, 314. ® Cauer, Homerkritik, 197. 

® Od, iii. 278 : iroXXa 5* dydlX/Mir’ dvri\J/ev {ue. fastened to trees or altar), 

re 
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we have now to trace the origin of the idea and practice of 
making presents to the gods. To do so, we must return to 
our plant totems. 

Our argument, to show that it is to totemism we owe the 
cultivation of plants as well as the domestication of animals, 
may be summed up thus far as follows: food-plants are 
adopted by savages as totems ; that the savage -ancestors of 
civilised races took cereals for their totems is a point of 
which, we have not, and under the circumstances could not, 
expect to have, direct evidence ; but we have proof that they 
treated cereal plants in the same way as savages treat their 
totem-plants, i.e, they kept from one year to the next a 
bundle of plants, for the sake of the protection afforded by 
the immanent spirit, just as a branch of a sacred tree was 
kept for the same purpose ; that the sheaf thus preserved 
would yield seeds and suggest sowing is clear, and it is 
certain that the sacred sheaf was used for that purpose. 
But if the cereal was a totem, then originally it must have 
been forbidden as food (except at the solemn annual sacra- 
mental meal), just as the animal totem was taboo, and just 
as in Africa the Plantain-family abstain from the plantain. 
How then did it come to be a staple article of food ? In aU 
probability in the same way as the animal totem : originally 
the animal totem was sacrificed and eaten only once a year ; 
then, as flocks and herds multiplied, and the taste for flesh - 
meat developed, trivial pretexts for slaughteiing victims were 
frequently found or invented, until at last the only traces to 
be found of the original taboo are, e.^., the ceremonial rite 
which, amongst Mohammedans, the butcher is expected to 
observe, or the small offering to the gods which, amongst the 
Hindoos of Mann’s time, the consumer had to make before 
eating, or the Tartars' practice of not beginning a meal until 
they have first smeared the mouth of their god Nacygai with 
fat,^ i,e. until the god has himself eaten of the meat 

Now, if cultivated plants were originally, like domestic 
animals, forbidden food, we should expect to find some traces 
of the original taboo in the case of cereals as we do in the 
case of flesh-meat ; and such traces, I suggest, we find in the 
widespread reluctance to eat the new com, etc., until some 

^ Bastian, Dsr Mmseh, iii. 154. 
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ceremony has been performed with the first-fruits to make it 
safe to eat the new crop. Further, as the ceremony which 
made the animal victim’s fliesh safe to eat consisted in 
assigning to the god the share of the food which fell to him 
of right as a member of the clan, we should expect to find 
that the ceremony which made the corn lawful food consisted 
in inviting the god to partake of the first-fruits ; and as a 
matter of fact we do find indications that this was actually 
the case. In the Tonga Isles the first-fruits of yams, etc., are 
offered to the divine Tooitonga.^ In Mexico, no one dared 
eat of the green maize before the festival in honour of the 
Maize-maiden, Xilonen ; ^ and although we are not told that 
the goddess was supposed to consume the offerings, we may 
perhaps infer it from the fact that in Mexico new wine was 
taboo until the god of wine had in person (i.e, in the person 
of a man clad in the god’s insignia, and supposed to be the 
earthly tabernacle of the divine spirit) visited the house and 
opened the cask.® 

But though we can thus catch a glimpse of a time when 
the first-fruits of the earth, like the flesh of the animal 
victim, furnished forth the joint meal of which both the god 
and his worshippers partook, and by which the bond of 
fellowship between them was renewed, still, the prevaiKng 
view in civilised times was that the first-fruits were a tribute 
paid to the deity. According to this relatively late view, the 
deity is no longer a spirit immanent in the corn, etc., but a 
god to whom mankind are debtors for the boon which he 
bestows upon them by causing the plant to grow : he is no 
longer one of a body of clansmen, all of whom have rights 
(if not equal rights) to share in the joint produce of the 
community ; he is now the lord of the soil from which he 
causes crops to be yielded. In a word, the comparatively 
modern idea of property has been introduced into religion, 
and the relations between the gods and their worshippers 
have been adjusted to the requirements of the new concep- 
tion,* and have been placed upon a property basis. Hence- 
forth offerings of all kinds continued to be made as they had 

1 Mariner, Tonga Isla/nds, ii. 127. ^ Sahagon, ii. c. 28. 

• Ibid, i. c. 21. 

* Robertaon Smith, of the Semiiee, 890 ; cf. Ill, 222, 241, 261. 
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been made before this new social institution, but the tendency 
now was to interpret them as gifts from man to god. The 
animal which originally had been the god, and for long after 
was sacred in its own right as a member of the clan, was now 
property, and only became holy by being presented as a gift 
— consecrated — to the god. The offerings ” by which 
the worshipper had united himself with his jgod became 
property ; and to be accepted as gifts must be valuable. 
Henc^ in the long run arose religious difiiculties : the 
traditional ritual showed that the animal was consumed as 
food by the deity ; the new view made that food a gift from 
the worshipper; thus the god liad to be fed by man. The 
traditional custom of attaching offeringB to tree or altar had 
for its object the attainment of some wish or the granting 
of some prayer ^ the new viewr required that the offering 
should be a gift. Thus religion was in clanger of becoming 
the art of giving something in order to get moi’e in return, A 
species of higgling in the celestial market,*^ ridiculed by 
Lucian, denounced by the Psalmist, and exposed in the 
Euthyphro, Amongst the Hebrews this danger was met by 
the teaching of the prophets that God requires no material 
oblation, but justice, mercy, and humility. Amongst the 
Hindoos the notion that sacrifice consists in the voluntary 
loss of property, and that thereby merit is acquired, reduced 
religion to mere magic ; sacrifices of sufiicieiit magnitude 
gave man the same power of absolute command over the 
gods as in folk-tales Solomon exercises over the djinn. It is 
true that, both in India and in Greece, philosophers argued 
for a higher view of sacrifice : thus Isocrates maintained that 
the truest sacrifice and service w^as for a man to make 
himself as good and just as possible;* and throughout the 
Upanishads the idea recurs that “ there was something far 
better, far higher, far more enduring, than the right perform- 
ance of sacrifice ; that the object of the wdse man should be 
to know, inwardly and consciously, the Great Soul of all ; and 

^ Hartland, Pert^eu^, ii. 200. 

^ dpa Tis hw ^irj, Q r4^x^V V oirtSrjji Oeois xal dr^pwirois irap 

dVXiJXwj', Plato, Euthyphro, 14 E. 

® Isoc. Nicoc. 20 : Bk Bvfia tovto KaWiffrov €lvai xal Sepairtiav pi^yicrripy^ 

ikp iof fifKri(rrov icaX SiKaidraroi/ <ravTdi^ wap^xV^> 
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that by this knowledge his individual soul would become 
united to the Supreme Being, the true and absolute self.” ^ 
But it is also true that this teaching remained practically 
sterile ; and the reason of the sterility seems to lie in the 
fact, the general law, that it is only by, and in the name of, 
religion that reforms in religion have been accomplished : it 
is only by a higher form of religion that a lower is expelled. 

Finally, the gift-theory of sacrifice has in modern times 
contributed to a fundamentally erroneous conception of the 
history of religion. It has been supposed that all offerings 
were from the very beginning gifts, whereas in truth the 
earliest “offerings” were but means for placing the worshipper 
in physical contact and permanent communion with his god. 
This erroneous supposition has then been combined with the 
theory that to primitive man all supernatural powers were 
malevolent; and the conclusion has been drawn, that the 
offerings were intended to appease these malevolent gods, that 
religion had its origin in fear — whereas a god is a friendly 
power from whom man expects aid and protection, and with 
whom he seeks communion. Sometimes the two fallacies — 
the gift-theory of sacrifice and the fear-theory of religion — 
are combined with the further error that ancestor- worship is 
the earliest form of religion, thus : “ The basis or core of 
worship is surely offering — that is to say, the propitiation of 
the ghost by just such gifts of food, drink, slaves, or women 
as the savage would naturally make to a living chief with 
whom he desired to curry favour.” * But the core of 
worship is communion ; offerings in the sense of gifts are a 
comparatively modern institution both in ancestor-worship 
as in the worship of the gods ; as ancestor- worship is later 
than, and modelled on, the worship of the gods. 

* Rhys Davidfi, Hihhert Lecture^ 1881, p. 28, 

® Grant Allen, AltU^ 93. 
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NATURE- WORSHIP 

What raised man from savagery to civilisation was the 
transition from a natural to an artificial basis of food-supply, 
was the domestication of animals and cultivation of 
plants ; and such domestication and cultivation was, as we 
have endeavoured to show, the outcome, not the designed 
but none the less the inevitable outcome, of the earliest 
form of religion, that is, totemism, the worship of plants and 
animals. Having shown that religion gave the first impetus 
to material progress, we have now to show how material 
progress reacted on religion, how the widening circle of 
human activity brought man into more e'lxtensive contact 
with the forces of nature, rendering their co-operation with 
him more necessary, and giving him fresh reasons to establish 
friendly relations and a permanent alliance with the powers 
on whose goodwill the increase of his flocks or the fertility 
of his fields depended. 

The hunter must have a knowledge of the habits .of 
the quarry ; the herdsman must know not only where to 
find pasture for his flocks, but, to some extent, the conditions 
which favour the growth of herbage : he has a very direct 
interest in the rains and the streams which water the earth. 
Further, he must be able to se^ some distance ahead, to be 
ready with his preparations to take care of the younglings 
of his herd when bom ; he must be able to compute time. 
Now, though it may appear to us that no very extensive 
observation would be required on the part of primitive man 
to discover tiiat the same amount of time always elapsed 
between one new moon and the next, or to calculate how 
many days that period consisted of, yet when we remember 
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that there still are savages unable to count more than five, 
and many who cannot count more than twenty, we shall see 
that very considerable mental effort must have been necessary 
before the savage could determine with certainty that the 
lunar month consisted of twepty -eight days; and from "what 
we know of the natural man’s aversion to exertion of any 
kind, we mcy be sure that he would not have taken this 
trouble except for some practical end and some manifest 
benefit to be derived from it For the nomad, dependent 
on roots, berries, and the chase, the computation of time has 
no inducement For the herdsman there is an evident 
advantage in being able to calculate in liow many months 
he may expect his flocks to bring forth their young. Thus 
thvjre are several natural forces with which, and on which, 
the herdsman has to reckon : streams, fountains, clouds, the 
sky and the moon. In the pastoral stage, man’s interests 
have become wide enough to make him desire the co-opera- 
tion of all these forces ; and all, it is hardly necess^iry to 
remark, came to be worshipped by him m consequence. 

For the agriculturist, even greater powers of prevision 
are necessary, The cultivator must so anange liivS laboiu'S 
that his land may be in tilth, and ready for tlie seed, at a 
time favourable to germination ; the time of the growth of 
the plant must coincide with the season of rain, its blossoming 
with warm weather, and its maturity with the hottest 
sunshine.”^ To^ count by lunar months, in making all 
these calculations, vrould inevitably leiul to error, for the 
interval from one midsummer to anoiher is greater than 
twelve lunar months, and not so great as thirteen. We may 
conjecture that it was the loss and damage vmiseA by the 
errors consequent on counting by lunar months that awoke 
early man to the necessity of better ealculatioa, and led 
him to notice that from spring to sainiaer the days grew 
longer, from summer to winter shorter, until eventually he 
discovered that the shadow of a familiar olqecc cast by the 
noon-day sun is longest on the shortest day, the winter 
solstice ; shortest on the longest day, the summer solstice, 
and then calculated the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
Hence the four great festivals of the agricultural stage of 

* Payne, New World i 
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civilisation are the winter solstice (b imalia, Yule, Christmas), 
the vernal equinox (Easter, A.S. Eostra, a goddess), the 
summer solstice (the great festival of Olympian Zeus), and 
the autumn equinox. But the importance of the sun, as 
the cause of all growth, was to the cultivator even greater 
than its importance as a measurer of time. At the same 
time, the varying qualities of soil must have in^ressed man 
in the agricultural stage with the idea that the earth could 
yield or refuse increase to the crops at wilL Thus the 
cultivator was compelled to feel his dependence on these 
two nature-powers, to seek their co-operation, and add two 
more to the list of deities inherited by him from the pastoral 
staga 

That this was the actual order of events, at any rate in 
the case of our own forefathers, seems to be indicated by 
the results of linguistic palaeontology; the undivided Indo- 
Europeans were acquainted with the moon as the " measurer ” 
of time,^ they worshipped a sky-spirit,* and they had not 
yet passed out of the pastoral stage ; * they had not learnt to 
calculate the solar year ^ — that was reserved for the agricul- 
tural stage, ie. the period after the separation of the Indian 
from the European branch. 

That man in the pastoral and agricultural periods would 
be impressed with the desirability of winning the permanent 
favour of the spirit of the river, or clouds, earth, moon, sun, 
or sky, will hardly be doubted; nor can it be doubted, if 
the argument of our previous chapters be admitted, that 
the ritual employed by the totemist to unite himself with 
the new supernatural powers whose favour he desired would 
be formed on the analogy of the rites with which he 
worshipped his plant or animal totem — he knew no other 
way of worship. Those rites were first the sacrificial meal, 
by which the substance of the <god was incorporated in the 
worshipper ; second, the offerings by which the worshipper 
was placed in contact with the god. In the case of streams 
and fountains, it is the second method which obviously 
commended itself, and, as we have seen in the last chapter, it 
has actually left abundant survivals all over the world, 

* Schrader, Prehistoric A7itiquim$, 306 If. * Op. eit. 417. 

• Op. cU. 287. * Op, eit. 309. 
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Here we need only add that it is not merely offerings which 
the worshipper immerses, but on occasion his own body: 
''bathing is throughout India regarded as a means of re*^ 
ligious advancement ” ; ^ and the world-wide use of water for 
purposes of (ceremonial) pu^fication was in its origin, we 
may conjecture, simply a means of gaining for the worshipper 
the protection of the water-spirit against the consequences 
of pollution. From the practice of immersion, the stream 
or pool becomes a place of oracle and divination, the will 
of the deity being indicated according as the water swallows 
or rejects the offering cast into it * — the origin of the ordeal 
of water as applied to witches. The principle of the 
sacramental meal is not indeed inapplicable to the water- 
spirit, but instances are not common: traces of it may be 
found in the belief that drinking the sacred water proves 
fatal or injurious to the criminal or the perjurer, as in 
Mexico or on the Gold Coast " eating fetish,” i,e, eating sacred 
soil, does.* 

In the case of non-totem deities which, like sun, moon, 
and sky, are beyond the reach of physical contact, it might 
be supposed that neither form of totem rites could be 
applied, that external, physical union was impossible, but 
this is not the case; there were various means of getting 
over the difficulty. In the first place, it is to be remembered 
that the basis of totemism is primitive man’s discovery that, 
as men are united to one another in kindreds, so natural 
objects can be classed in natural kinds — hence the totem 
alliance between a human kin and a natural kind. Now, the 
waters on the earth and those in the sky obviously belong 
to the same kind, and communion with one member of the 
Bi)ecie8 is, according to the belief on which totemism is based, 
communion with all Hence the worshipper who, wishing 
a river-god to grant a vow,- unites himself with the god by 
throwing some " offering ” into the water, follows exactly 
the same process when he wishes to commend himself to 
the waters above the earth. In Estland, when rain was 
wanted, something was cast into a certain sacred brook: 
"streams or lakes which, the moment wood or stones are 

‘ Crooke, qf Northern India, 20. 

* BobertMB Smith, Btliffion of 17S. * p. 64. 
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thrown into them, cause rain and storm clouds to appea. 
occur all over Europe.”^ On the same principle, in timei 
of drought the agriculturist seeks to place’ his plants under 
the protection * of the spirit of waters by immersing in a 
stream the representative (human or otherwise) of the 
vegetation spirit.^ 

But if communication could thus be effected with the 
spirits of sky and cloud, then neither were sun and moon 
inaccessible to would-be worshippers, for they are of t^'e 
genus fire, and whatever is cast into a fire on earth would 
establish communioii with the greater and the lesser lights 
in the sky, as in the case of the waters on and over the 
earth. It is, at anyrate, in this way that the Ainus make 
their offerings to the sun — all fire, including that of the sun, 
being divine to theiu.^ The parallel thus drawn between tire 
and water is confirmed by the purificatory powers of botl) ; 
the person or thing that passes through or over a fire is 
brought in contact and in communion with the fire-god. 

When totemism has become so far disintegrated that it 
is forgotten that the animal sacrificed is the god himself, 
then animal sacrifice can be and is extended by analogy from 
totem to non-totem deities ; the sacrifice of an animal is then 
the traditional mode of approaching certain deities, and is 
inferred to be the proper mode of worshipping all deities. 
Hence we get a second means of establishing union between 
man and gods who are spatially remote from him : animals 
are sacrificed to them as to other gods, but whereas tradition 
determined what animals should be sacrificed to totem gods, 
analogies (more or less fanciful) had to be sought to determine 
the proper sacrifices to non-totem gods, — horses were sacrificed 
to the sun, perhaps because of his motion, and also to the 
sea, perhaps from the shape and movements of its waves; 
river-gods were supposed to appear, often as bulls, often as 
serpents. The blood of sacrifice, in the case of non-totem 
as well as of totem gods, is then dashed upon an altar or 
stone, and the gods of both kinds are supposed to visit or 


^Mannhardt, W,F,K, 341, note 1, who, however, regards these os instances 
o'* sympathetic magic, 

* B, K. 856, note, for instances. 

* Howard, Tra'nS’^iherxan SavfigeSy 172. 
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manifest themselves in the stone. Hence it is that the 
Peruvians “ in their temples adored certain stones, as repre- 
sentatives of the sun.”^ But though this would be the 
natural and obvious mode of sacrifice to the sun, there was 
a manifest propriety in combining this with the first- 
mentioned mode (viz. casting “ offerings into fire), and 
casting not only offerings, but also sacrificial victims into the 
flames, for thus the essence of the victim’s flesh was wafted 
into the air, and rose upwards to the divinity in the sky 
above. This mode was in harmony with the tendency which, 
from other causes ® had arisen to burn those portions of the 
victim which wore intended for the god ; and, when not only 
sun and sky gods, but all the gods, were supposed to reside 
aloft and at a distance, and when the spirits of the dead also 
were relegated to a distant other world, the practice of burnt 
offerings had even more to recommend it. 

There remains yet a third way in which tlie worshipper 
could place himself in communication with distant and non- 
totem gods ; and it is one of some importance both in the 
history of religion and for the right comprehension of that 
history. The origin of animal sacrifice is not the desire of 
the worshipper '‘to curry favour” with the deity by offering 
him a present of food, but is due to the fact that the animal 
was the god, of whose substance the worshipper partook. 
The god was himself the victim that was offered in the 
sacrificial rite. Ultimately that fact was indeed forgotten, 
but whilst the true comprehension of the fact remained it 
must have appeared essential to the act of worship that the 
god should be the sacrifice to the god ; and we shall see 
hereafter, in the chapter on the Priesthood, that, as a matter 
of fact, this mystic principle has left many traces behind it 
Here, however, we have only to suggest that this principle 
afforded in early times a solution of the problem, with what 
sacrifice should a god, like the sun, belonging to the genus 
fire, be approached ? Obviously, with fire. And as the 
totem-animal was sacrificed annually to the totem-god, so fires 
would annually be kindled as an offering to the Sun. That 
the summer solstice should be chosen, when the eun^s power 
was greatest, is natural enough. Hence, then, the fire- 

’ Zarate, Ccngtiest of Peru (in Kerr, Voyages, iv. 360). *Sujfra, p, 160. 
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festivals on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day which 
survive so generally all over Europe/ and the African custom 
of worshipping the moon by shooting flaming arrows towards 
her.* Mr. Frazer, however, who apparently inclines to regard 
religion as developed out of magic, consistently enough says, 
** The best general explanation of these European fire-festivals 
seems to be the one given by Mannhardt, namely, that they 
are sun-charms or magical ceremonies intended to ensure a 
proper supply of sunshine for men, animals, and plants ; ** • 
and, following Mannhardt, he also explains the custom 
of burning the representative of the vegetation spirit as a 
piece of sympathetic magic, having the same object as the 
Midsummer bonfires. But sympathetic magic implies that 
an effect is produced in virtue of the similarity between that 
effect and its cause, and without the intervention of any 
supernatural being — there is nothing religious about it. 
Now, neither is there anything religious in the Midsummer 
rites as at present practised by European peasants; but 
then these rites are survivals, and in religion a survival 
consists in the continued performance of acts, originally 
having a religious significance, after all religious significance 
has departed from them. Thus no one doubts that streams 
and wells were once considered supernatural powers, or the 
abodes of supernatural spirits, having, amongst other powers, 
that of curing disease. Nor can it be doubted that originally 
the worshipper placed himself in contact with, and under the 
protection of, the spirit by bathing in the water. That the 
" sacred ” wells, which are common enough now, were origin- 
ally worshipped as gods is tolerably clear. But the practice 
of resorting to them is now a survival — ^it is, in the proper 
sense of the word, a superstition ; that is to say, those who 
believe that water from a certain well will cure diseases of 
the eye, believe so, not because ihey suppose any spirit to 
dwell in the water, but simply because it is the tradition that 
that water does, as a matter of fact, cure eye-disease. But it 
would be erroneous to infer that, because now no spirit is 
supposed to effect the cure, therefore the belief never had a 
religious element in it ; and in the same way it is not safe to 

^ For instances, see Frazer, O. B. iL 68 ff., and MannHardt, JF, F. K, 809. 

* R^ville, nm-civiluii, i 58. * Q, B, ii. 267-8. 
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infer that because there is now no element of religion in the 
Midsummer rites, therefore there never was. Eather, I would 
suggest, the inference is that the fire-festivals, occurring as 
they do at the summer solstice, are like other festivals 
occurring on that day, survivals of early sun-worship ; while 
the burning of the vegetation spirit’s representative is the 
early cultivr tor’s method of commending his crops to the sun- 
spirit, as immersion is his method of placing them under the 
care of the sky-spirit or rain-god. On the other hand, if 
we regard these fire-festivals and water-rites as pieces of 
sympathetic magic, they are clear instances in which man 
imagines himself able to constrain the gods — ^in this case the 
god of vegetation — to subserve his own ends. Now, this 
vain imagination is not merely non-religious, but anti- 
religious ; and it is difficult to see bow religion could have 
been developed out of it. It is inconsistent with the abject 
fear which the savage feels of the supernatural, and which is 
sometimes supposed to be the origin of religion ; and it is 
inconsistent with that sense of man's dependence on a 
superior being which is a real element in religion. 



CHAPTEK XVIll 

SYNCRETISM AND POLYTHEISM 

The material progress made by man, as he advanced from 
the material basis of subsistence on roots, fruits, and the 
chase, first to pastoral and then to agricultural life, required 
that he should make an ever-increasing use for his own ends 
of natural forces. These forces were to him living beings 
with superhuman powers, of whom he stood in dread, but 
whose co-operation he required. Without some confidence 
that it was possible, if he set about it in the right way, to 
secure their favour and assistance, his efforts would have 
been paralysed. That confidence was given him by religion ; 
he was brought into friendly relations with powers from 
which, in his previously narrow circle of interests, he had 
had little to hope or to gain ; and thus the number of his 
gods had been increased. 

Pastoral life and even a rudimentary form of agriculture 
are compatible with a wandering mode of existence, in which 
the sole ties that can keep society together are the bonds of 
blood-kinship and a common cult. But the development 
of agriculture is only possible when the tribe is permanently 
settled in a fixed abode ; and then it becomes possible for 
neighbours, not of kindred blood, to unite in one community. 
In a word, political progress becomes possible ; and political 
progress at this stage consists in the fusion or synoikismos of 
several tribes into a single State. This process also had its 
effect upon religion : a clan is a religious community as well 
as a body of kinsmen, and the fusion of two clans implied 
the fusion of their respective cults. In many cases the 
resemblances of the tw’o cults may well have been so great 
as rather to promote than hinder the alliance ; thus when 

*34 
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we find, as occasionally happens, that in some villages two 
May-poles (survivals of tree-worship) are used at a harvest 
festival instead of one, the inference ^ rightly seems to be that 
two communities, both worshipping trees, if not the same 
species of tree, have in neighbourliness united their worship. 
Or, again, when we find that the branch which the tree- 
worshipper annually carries round the community, in order 
that the spirit present in it may confer blessings on all to 
whom it is presented, is hung with various kinds of fruits 
and associated with cereals, we may infer that tree-worshipper 
and plant-worshipper have found no diffieulty in uniting in 
a joint festival and common act of worshij). So, too, in the 
Lithuanian Samborios, the Athenian Pyanepsion, and the 
Mexican offering to Chicomecoatl, the common feature m 
that cereals and leguminous plants of all kind are combined 
in one offering ; and the implication is that the festival was 
one common to all the cultivators and w'orshippers of the 
various plants represented in the offering. 

'Again, two communities might happen to agree, though 
for different reasons, in offering the same kind of animal 
in their annual sacrifice. Thus the moon -worshipper seems 
very generally to have believed that the moon -spirit mani- 
fested herself on earth in the shape of a cow, and that a 
cow was therefore the proper victim to offer, on the principle 
that the deity is to be offered to liiiris'df. A fusion, there- 
fore, between a family of moon- worshippers and a family 
whoJso original totem and traditional deity was the cow, 
would meet with no difficulty on the ground of religion, if 
prompted by neigh bourliness or political reasons. So, too, 
the clan that bred horses would be prepared to recognise 
fellow-worshippers in a clan that was in the habit of offering 
horses to the sun ; one that owned bulls, to unite with one 
whose river-deity was bull-jahaped. 

Or neighbourhood aud neigh bourliness tniglit lead to the 
use of a common altar and sacred place by two or more 
clans, each offering a different victim, because having different 
totems, and each sacrificing at different times ; until the 
fusion became complete, and nothing more would be required 
but a myth to explain how it was that the one god worshipped 
iMwnhardt. IF.F.K. 260 . 
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at the altar appeared in different animal shapes, or had 
different animals offered to him. 

Fusion of this kind — syncretism — would be materially 
facilitated at first by the fact that the gods had originally 
no proper names. As long as the clan had only one god, no 
name was required, the gods of hostile clans were sufficiently 
distinguished by the fact that they were the gods of other 
clans : " the deity ” was the deity of our clan, just as " the 
river ” is that near which I dwell, and whose geography-book 
name I may not know. But the possession of a proper name 
gives more individuality to a god ; and fusion between two 
gods, each possessing this higher degree of personality, is 
more difficult than between two nameless spirits. On the 
other hand, fusion is not impeded, if of the two gods one 
possesses a name and the other does not, only the advantage 
is with the one having a personal name. He readily absorbs 
the nameless one : thus the cult of the Greek god of wine 
^vas a combination of the worship of a vegetation spirit and 
of the spirit of the vine, but the former was nameless, and 
therefore it was the latter, Dionysus, that gave its name 
to the god. So, too, when we find that in different places 
half a dozen different animals — wolf, roe, goat, ram, mouse, 
grasshopper, lizard, swan, hawk, eagle — to say nothing of 
plants the laurel), were associated with or offered to 
Apollo, we are justified in inferring that as many different 
nameless totem gods, plant or animal, have been absorbed by 
the spirit which was fortunate enough to possess the personal 
name Apollo. Whether that spirit was or was not a sun- 
god is a question to which no decisive answer is forthcoming. 
But it is clear that fusion between the cult of the sun-god 
and the worship of other gods would be considerably facilitated 
by the fact that burnt-offerings played a part in the ritual 
both of the sun-god and of other gods. The agriculturist, 
whose crops required sunshine, acknowledged his dependence 
on the sun and worshipped him. In many cases the sun-god 
might continue to be consciously distinguished from the plant 
totem or vegetation spirit, but in many, perhaps most, cases 
the agriculturist would worship both gods in a common 
festive, and combine their ritual : he had to make offerings 
to both, and to both it was possible to convey his offerings 
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by casting them into a fira Thus the Druids, at their great 
quinquennial festival, constructed a colossal Jack of the Green, 
placed inside it both animal victims and human criminals 
(captives, or, in default thereof, clansmen), and burnt the 
whola^ That in course of time their festival might come 
to be regarded as a feast in honour of some one god, is 
readily intelligible; and as long as the different gods con- 
cerned were nameless, none could appropriate the festival 
A similar combination of cults is indicated by the fact that 
before temples were known/ and, for the matter of that, 
after they were common, the altars of the gods — whether 
Aryan or Semitic or Hand tic — were usually to be found in 
the neighbourhood of a sacred tree, or trees, and a sacred 
stream. Now the cultivator whose crops required watering 
(and the herdsman whose pasturage was dependent on the 
water-spirit) had an interest in worshipping the spirit of 
waters as well as the vegetation spirit ; and, as the common 
association of sacred grove and sacred stream shows, ho 
sought, for the place of his worship, a spot in which he could 
at one and the same time approach both spirits in a joint 
act of worship, and there he set up the altar-stone on which 
be dashed the blood of sacrifice. To this spot he resorted at 
the fixed festivals of the agricultural calendar — the solstices 
and equinoxes — and also on extraordinary occasions, when 
drought, sterility, or disease awoke in him a consciousness of 
the necessity of renewing the bond with the gods to whose 
protection it was the custom of the clan to resort with con- 
fidence in cases of emergency. On such occasions there was 
a fixed ritual to be observed ; some “ offerings ” must be cast 
into the river, others hung upon the trees, the blood of 
sacrifice be sprinkled on the stone, and the victim’s flesh be 
solemnly consumed by the assembled clan. It was on the 
exact and punctilious performance of all these various pro- 
ceedings that the success of the act of worship (i.e, a sense 
of reconciliation with the god, and the termination of the 
drought, or the staying of the plague) depended. The 
omission of any one of them, or the failure to perform them 
in the exact manner prescribed by custom and tradition, 

* K. 626 ; Ctes. B, O, vi. 16 ; Strabo, iv. o. 198 ; Diod. v. 82t 

* Supra, p. 135. 
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would invalidate the whole. In a word, the proceedingSi 
from the time of entering to the moment of leaving the 
sacred place, tended to present themselves to the worshipper’s 
mind as one single act of worship. That the various con- 
stituent parts of that act had had different origins, was a fact 
which would inevitably tend to be obscured and eventually 
forgotten. That the various rites composing the one act of 
worship had been originally addressed to different spirits, would 
pari passu also tend to be forgotten ; indeed, if the spirits 
were nameless, it would be difiBcult for several generations 
of worshippers to hold them clearly apart in their minds. 
What would be present to the consciousness of any given 
worshipper would be, that on certain occasions, e.g. when 
danger of any kind threatened, it was the customary thing 
to resort to the sacred place of the clan, and there to perform 
certain external acts, and that, if those acts were performed 
in the proper way, the danger would be averted by the 
supernatural power or powers friendly to the clan and 
haunting the grove. Whether one or more spirits were 
concerned in granting the prayers of the community might 
be matter for speculation ; the unity of the act of worship, 
however, would be a presumption in favour of the unity of 
the power worshipped. Thus in Aricia there was a sacred 
grove or forest, the forest of the inhabitants, Nemus, which 
was thus resorted to ; and the numen of the spot was known 
simply as “ the forester,” Nemorensis. Eventually, the 
forester ” was identified with a goddess having a more 
individual name and a higher degree of personality — Diana. 
On the analogy, therefore, of Diana Nemorensis, we may 
conjecture that deities with double names, Phcebus Apollo, 
Pallas Athene, and so on, were originally distinct deities 
whose cults have been combined by syncretism. 

But it is not here alleged that even spirits whose abodes 
were so closely associated together, as were those of tree- 
spirits and river -spirits necessarily or generally blended 
together, or were absorbed by a god with a more developed 
personality. Each of the gods might have such a marked 
personality that fusion was impossible. The Dryads, the 
Nereids, the Naids, the nymphs of trees and streams, con- 
tinued to exist side by side with the gi^eater gods of Greece. 
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In a word, where syncretism did not take place, polytheism 
arose. And it is with polytheism that we have now to deal. 
The development of polytheism is in the main the outcome 
of early political progjresa, as was indicated at the beginning 
of this chapter; the political union of two or more com- 
munities involved religious union also. Thus, the southern 
tribes of the Gold Coast, Fantis, form one confederation ; 
the northern tribes, Ashantis, a rival and more powerful 
confederation. Each has its own federal god — Bobowissi 
the god of the southern, Tando the god of the northern 
federation ; and whenever a tribe revolts from the Ashantis 
it renoimces the Ashanti god Tando, and is admitted 
to the southern federation by joining in the worship of 
Bobowissi.^ 

But though the development of polytheism is in the main 
the outcome of political causes and of the synoikismos by 
which a State and a nation are made, still a tendency to 
polytheism manifests itself in even earlier times. The sky- 
god, whose favour is essential to the herbage which supports 
the herdsman's cattle, as well as to the farmer's crops, may 
be worshipped concurrently with the totem plant or animal, 
and retain his independence, as the Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, of 
the Aryans, did. Again, as the worship of two spirits at one 
festival sometimes results in a combination of the two cults 
and in the syncretism of the two deities, so, conversely, the 
worship of one deity at two different festivals sometimes ends 
in the production of two deities : at the spring or Easter 
festival of the agricultural calendar, the rites appropriate to 
the green corn or maize are celebrated, and later in the year 
the worship of the ripe ear takes place, with the result that 
the Corn-Maiden, or Kern Baby, is differentiated from the 
Old Woman or Corn-Mother — Kore from Demeter, Xilonen 
from Chicomecoatl. 

In this connection we may note that amongst savages 
there are sex-totems,^ and amongst civilised peoples what we 
may call sex-mysteries : sex-totems are animals which are 
exclusively sacred to the women of the tribe, or exclusively 
to the men ; sex-mysteries are those from participation in 
which one or other sex is excluded. Now, the mysteries 

* Ellis, T<ihi speaking Peoples^ 33. Totemisvi^ 51-3. 
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which are celebrated exclusively by women, and from which 
pien are excluded, are generally connected with agriculture 
and agricultural deities, e.g, the Thesmophoria, the rites of 
the Bona Dea, and sundry Hindu ceremonies.^ Further, it 
is a well-known fact that amongst savages agriculture is left 
to the women : amongst the Niam-Niam “ the men most 
studiously devote themselves to their hunting, and leave the 
culture of the soil to be carried on exclusively by, the 
women ; ” * amongst the Kafirs the women are the real 
labourers, the entire business of digging, planting, and 
weeding devolves on them ; ” * " whilst the Monbuttoo 
women attend to the tillage of the soil and the gathering of 
the harvest, the men, except they are absent, either for war 
or hunting, spend the entire day in idleness."^ In fine, it 
may be said of Africa generally, that ‘‘ the wife has the chief 
share of the hoeing and cultivation of the soil ; * as it was 
said of the ancient Peruviana, these women give great 
assistance to their husbands in all the labours belonging to 
husbandry and domestic affairs, or rather, these things fall 
entirely to their lot.”® It is therefore an easy guess that 
the cultivation of plants was one of woman's contributions 
to the development of civilisation; and it is in harmony 
with this conjecture that the cereal deities are usually, both 
in the Old World and the New, female. The agricultural or 
semi-agricultural mysteries, therefore, from which even in 
civilised times women continued to exclude men, may be 
survivals of early times, when agriculture was a cult as well 
as a craft, a mystery as well as a ministerium, and when, 
further, the craft (and therefore the cult) was the exclusive 
prerogative of the wives of the tribe. That cultivated plants 
were originally totems we have already argued. If women 
were the first cultivators, it will follow that cereals were 
originally sex- totems. Agriculture, however, when its benefits 
became thoroughly understood, was not allowed, amongst 
civilised races, to continue to be the exclusive prerogative of 

* Crooke, Folk- Lore of UTortkem Indiat 41 and 43. 

■ Schweinftirth, Heart of Africa, ii 12 (E.T,). 

• Shooter, Kafirs of HatcU, 17. ^ Schweinfhrth, ii. 90, 

* Duff Haodonald, Africana, i. 137. 

• Zarate, Conquest qf Peru (Kerr, Fayaqss, ir. 361). 
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women ; and the Corn-goddess, Maiden or Mother, had to 
admit to the circle of her worshippers the men as well as 
the wives of the tribe. Hence, though the corn-spirit 
continued to be of the sex of her original worshippers, and 
though women continued to play a part in the myths about 
the goddess as well as in her worship {e,g, the maidens who 
carried the ^rs of maize in Mexico and Peru, and those who 
are represented on Greek monuments as carrying ears of 
com), still D.emeter took her place with the other deities ; 
the men of the tribe participated in her worship (though the 
youths who figured in the Eiresione procession at the 
Pyanepsion had to dress up as women ^), and the Eleusinian 
mysteries were open to men as well as to women. 

Political development in early times — to turn to the main 
cause of polytheism — depends on two conditions : first, the 
causes which tend to induce neighbouring communities to 
act together and blend together in one political whole, or 
State, must be more powerful than the causes wliich tend to 
keep them apart ; and next, the causes which tend to keep 
them apart are two, namely, first the tie of blood, which unites 
the members of a community together and marks them off 
from strangers, and next the tie of a common worslnp, to 
which none but members of the community are admitted. 
Both these dividing influences must be overcome, if a State of 
any size and ix>litical im]:)ortance is to grow up. In a word, 
in early times polytheism is the price which must be |>aid 
for political development. Tlje loyalty tc* the clan and to 
the clan-god, the conviction that the religious coiurnuiiity 
formed by the. tribe constitutes it a ^)eeuliar people, is 
essential to monotheism and inconsistent with political 
growtli : politically the Jewish State was insignificant and at 
the mercy of its neighbours; at the present day the Jews 
are scattered and form no political community ; hut they 
retain their original loyalty to the blood-bond and to the 
God of their fathers. 

That different tribes would exhibit different degrees of 
attachment to their ancestral faith, different degrees of 
jealousy for their clan-god, follows from the variety of 

^ Kara, yvvaiKat 4<rTo\i(rfUvoi, Pbotius, Bihliotk. c. 239, p. 322 ; Mnnnhardt, 
W, F. K. 216. 
t6 
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human nature. But when the fir > step towards polytheism 
has been taken, when once the tribe's worship has been 
finally divided between the totem and another deity — though 
this does not take place probably without many relapses, by 
the process of syncretism, into the old custom of a single 
sanctuary and a single totem to a single tribe — the develop- 
ment of polytheism is easy and rapid ; the need^for friendly 
relations with all the natural forces by which man s fortunes 
are or can be supposed to be affected is so great that one 
after another all are gi'adually brought within the circle of 
his worship. But this is a process which cannot take place 
without affecting the nature, character, and position of the 
gods. For instance, the original clan-god was omnipotent : 
the worshipper appealed to him in any and every need, with 
confidence that he could, if he so willed, save him. But 
when, by the fusion of several communities, the members of 
the new State found themselves the worshippers of several 
omnipotent gods, some adjustment of their relations was 
necessary. That adjustment often took the form of a 
division of labour, and we can see clearly in some cases how 
a god originally all-powerful would come to be a merely 
departmental god. In the view of early man war is a holy 
function : before going into battle, sacrifice is offered to the 
clan-god, the warriors are consecrated to him and are placed 
under the taboos ordinarily imposed on those who are in 
direct and special couiinunion with the clan-god. Whether 
the clan-god be an animal totem or a vegetation spirit, or 
what not, he is all-powerful, and only exercises this power of 
protecting his warriors by the way, so to speak. But if of 
several tribes uniting in a political federation one is dis- 
tinguished for its success in war, the inference inevitably 
will be that its god has special powers of conferring victory 
in war ; and the other clans federated with it will worship its 
god more especially and rather than their own in time of war. 
Thus d god who, like Mars, was admittedly in the beginning 
a vegetation spirit, may end by becoming the war-god of a 
nation. Again, the sacred trees ^ and sacred stream ^ of a holy 
place are habitually used as oracles ; and if some sacred 
place for some reason or other gains repute as a place for 
' Robertson Smith, Heligion of the Semites, 194. • cit, 187. 
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oracles, the god of the spot may, like Apollo in Delphi, come 
to be specially the god of divination and of prophecy. 

It may perhaps be thought that if Mars was, as is now 
generally admitted, originally a vegetation spirit, he must 
also originally have been a functional deity, and not an 
all-powerful god ; and so, generally, that all gods were at 
first departmental or functional, and that the conception of 
omnipotence was only gradually built up in the history of 
religion. But on the hypothesis that vegetation spirits were 
plant totems, this is noL so. That at a certain stage of 
development it was considered to be the special business of 
the Corn-mother, or Maize-mother, or Cotton-mother, to look 
after the growth of theii’ respective plants, and see that they 
prospered, is not denied. The importance of the plants to 
man is quite sufficient reason for his requiring a supernatural 
power to tend them, and none was so proper as the spirit 
originally supposed to be immanent in them. And the same 
observation will apply to animals of economic importance. 
But obviously the case is different with plants and animals 
of no value to men for food or any other purpose : man has 
no interest in the multiplication of crocodiles, sharks, snakes, 
and insects, or plants and trees which he can neither eat nor 
otherwise make use of. When, then, he worships the super- 
natural beings immanent in such plants and animals — and 
he does adopt all of them as totems — tlie purpose of his 
worship is not to secure their multiplication, for he has no 
interest therein, and, consequently, the immanent deities 
must be worshipped because of their possession of supernatural 
powers other than purely functional. If the only thing the 
crocodile totem could do was to incr^mse the number of 
crocodiles, there would be — to borrow a word from the 
Political Economist — a positive ‘‘ disutility ” in his worship. 
Nor would the utility of the butterfly, in that case, be 
sufficient to induce men to adopt it as a totem, as some 
tribes do. Now, the original wild ancestors of our domestic- 
ated plants and animals did not differ in any obvious way 
from other wild animals and plants : the savage could not 
foresee that the oyster would and the turtle would not come to be 
cultivated ; and if he adopted them both as totems, it was not 
in order to eat them, for he adopts, in the same way, plants 
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and animals which he cannot eat, and moreover the totem- 
plant or animal is precisely the species which he abstains 
from eating. In fine, he worshipped plant totems for the 
same reason as he worshipped animal totems, and he 
worshipped totems which eventually turned out to possess 
economic utility for the same reason as he worshipped those 
which eventually proved to have none ; and that reason was 
that he believed them to be supernatural beings possessing 
the power to protect him from all dangers, and to confer on 
him all blessings- That eventually the prayers which he 
addressed to the Corn-spirit or Maize-spirit came to be 
mainly prayers for good crops, was due to the various causes 
which we have already suggested : the growth of polytheism 
led to a division of labour amongst deities, the economic 
importance of food-plants made their multiplication a matter 
of especial desire, and the spirit immanent in them, being 
their life, naturally came to be considered to be the spirit 
that made them grow. But even so there are clear traces 
enough in late times that the vegetation spirit, though mainly 
concerned with vegetation, continued to exercise other powers : 
the troe-spirib of the Lithuanians had control over rain and 
sunshine,^ and amongst the northern Europeans generally the 
vegetation spirit brought blessings of all kinds, and not 
merely prosperity to the crops.^ Therefore also the general 
supernatural powers exercised by Demeter, Dionysus, Chico- 
mecoatl, etc., may have been inherited and not extended to 
them in late times on the analogy of the other gods of the 
pantheons to which they belonged. 

But when once the conception of departmental deities 
had been developed by polytheism, it extended widely. The 
animistic belief that everything was a living being, and the 
root-conception of totemism, that things are united in kinds 
as men are united in kins, was combined with the new idea 
that the spirit immanent in any species of beings or class of 
things had the functional power of promoting the utility of 
that class. Hence a large number of new, minor deities, 
whose co-operation man must secure That worship was 
necessary for this end was self-evident. That the worship 
of the new deities should be modelled on that of the old was 
^ JB, K. 37. 8 JB, JT. 62. 
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inevitable. But to understand the difficulty in the way of 
extending the old rules of worship to cover the new instances, 
some explanation is required. In the earliest form of 
sacrifice a theophany of the totem-god was procured by 
dashing the blood of the totem-animal on the altar-stone: 
the victim was the god, the blood was the life, the spirit of 
the species •to which the animal belonged. No invocation, 
therefore, was required, no naming the god was necessary ; 
the god had no name, indeed, and the only god who could 
pass into the altar was the spirit immanent in the animal, 
that is to say, the totem-god of the clan. To this day, 
survivals of this state of things may be found : the Kureks 
at irregular times slaughter a reindeer or a dog, put its head 
on a pole facing east, and, mentioning no name, say, ‘‘ This 
for Thee: grant me a blessing/'^ But when polytheism 
grew up, when one clan worshipped several gods, it would be 
necessary to distinguish. Especially, when the same animal 
might be offered to different gods, would there be nothing to 
guarantee that the right god passed into the altar. Hence 
the advantage of having different names for the different 
gods, and the custom of invoking a god by his name before 
slaying the victim that was intended for him. Those who 
did not know the name of the god could not offer him a 
sacrifice, could not enter into communion with him, could 
not gain his ear for any prayer. Hence the profound and 
successful secrecy with which the name of the tutelary 
deity of Rome was guarded, that no foe might induce him 
to abandon Rome. Finally, we may note that savages 
generally believe that knowledge of a man s name confers 
power over the man himself; a man's name — or, for that 
matter, a god's name — is part of himself in the savage's 
opinion, and consequently, just as hanging clothes on a sacred 
tree places the wearer in contact with the divinity of the 
tree, just as writing a name on temple-walls puts the owner 
of the name in continual union with the deity of the temple, 
so for early men the knowledge, invocation, and vain repeti- 
tion of the deity's name constitutes in itself an actual, if 
mystic, union with the deity named. 

To return to our minor and departmental deities, oT 

* Der Menschj ij. 109, 
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whom the Roman Di Indigetes are the mos't remarkable 
example, it is clear, first, that for the worship of these 
generie deities it was essential that their names should be 
known, and second, that, when known, the mere repetition of 
their names would be an act of worship sufficient for the 
purpose, though not, of course, excluding sacrifice as well, if 
it were deemed advisable. Hence in Rome tlie pontifices 
kept registers (indigitamenta) of the names of all these Di 
Indigetes. From what is said by writeis quoting from 
or basing themselves on Varro, who had access to the 
indigitamenta, it seems probable that there were four classes 
of these functional deities: the first consisted of those in- 
dwelling in articles of food, clothing, and other necessaries of 
life, and the second of those in certain parts of houses 
(door, hinge, threshold, etc.) ; but the other two classes are 
the most interesting, because the di comprised in them are 
all immanent, not in material things, but in processes — the 
various processes, (1) of farming, (2) of human life — and 
they showed that the Roman had reached the conclusion that 
anything whatever to which a class-name could be given had 
a real existence, affording a sphere for the function of a 
spiritual being. Examples of Di Indigetes are the spirit of 
sowing (a satione Sator), harrowing (ab occatione deus Occator), 
dunging (a stercoratione Sterculinius), of doors (Forculus a 
foribus), hinges (Cardea a cardinibus), of the threshold 
(limentinus), of talking (Locutius), of the cradle (Cxmina), 
etc. The most probable derivation of the word indiges is from 
indu (cf. ivhov and indu-perator ^ hn-perator) and ag (the 
stem of agere), in the sense of the god that acts, manifests 
himself, or is immanent in a thing. 

But though it is the Di Indigetes of Rome with which 
we are most familiar, it is not to be inferred that it was in 
Rome alone that polytheism worked with disintegrating effect, 
and produced these functional deities. We meet with them 
in every quarter of the globe. In Africa, the negro has 
“ tutelary deities, each of which is for a special purpose. 
These also are inanimate objects, possessing indwelling spirits. 
One perhaps watches that no quarrel or division takes place,” 
like the Latin Concordia, ‘‘another may watch over them 
when dancing or holding a festival, and a third may take 
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care of the drame. Each of these minor guardian gods has, 
as it were, a special duty.” ^ To turn to the New World, in 
Mexico there were similar gods of black maize, roasted maize, 
banners, metal objects, bucklers, etc.^ In Asia, we find that 
the sword was worshipped by the Eajputs ; in Bengal, 
the carpenters worship their adze, chisel, and saw ; and the 
barbers thek razors, scissors, and mirror ; . . . tlie writer class 
worship their books, pens, and inkstands. ... In Bombay, 
jewellers worship their pincers and blow-pipe ; carriers worship 
an axe, and market gardeners a pair of scales,” ® and so on. 
The corn-sieve is sacred in India, as was the mystica vannus 
Idcchi in Greece ; and the worship of the plough, which is 
carried on still in India, and used to be practised by the 
ancient Teutons, survives in England in the customs of 
Plough Monday. This kind of worship, therefore, sometimes 
called fetishism, so far from being the origin of religion, is 
later than, and a degeneration from, the original state of 
things. 

The last development of polytheism is anthropomorphism. 
This was a stage which had not been reached in ancient Italy 
in historic times : before the invasion of that country by the 
anthropomorphic gods of Greece, the Italians neither con- 
ceived their many gods to have liumaii form, nor had 
human-shaped idols, nor imagined their gods to marry and 
give in marriage. To this stage of religicus belief, to 
distinguish it from polytheisms such as those of Greece and 
Mexico, of which the deities are anthroporaorpbic, and have 
a correspondingly higher degree of personality, the name 
polydflsmonism, as it has been suggested,* might be given 
rather than polytheism. At any rate, it is well to bear in 
mind the fact that a people may have many gods, and none 
of them in human form. 

With the effects which anthropomorphism produced on 
the general course of civilisation we have not here to deal : 
it produced and perfected the two forms of art which the 
nineteenth century has been able to appreciate but little, and 
to produce not at all — sculpture and architecture. In 

^ Ellis, Tski-apeakirig Peoples^ 86, 87. * Sahagun, i. xxii. 

’ Crooke, Folk- Lore of N. India, 305 If. 

^ Jevons, Plviarch*s Fomanu Questions. 
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religion, anthropomorphism made it possible to bring 
polytheism into something like a system, to bring all the 
gods to dwell together in one Olympus, to organise them into 
a society framed on the model of human society, and to 
establish their relations to j,one another by means of 
mythology. It is therefore of mythology that our next 
chapter must treat. 



CHAPTER XIX 

MYTHOLOGV 

As long as man is on the natural basis of subsistence, as 
long as he lives on roots, fruits, and the produce of the chase, 
so long it takes him the whole of his time to scrape together 
enough food to live on, and progress is impossible. It is the 
domestication of plants and animals which enables him to 
produce a greater food supply in a shorter time, which gives 
him leisure, sets free a large part of his energies, and gives 
him time to meditate the further appropriation of natural 
powers to his own purposes, and so makes material progress 
possible. The consequent increase of wealth brings in its 
train the institution of private property. This development 
of material civilisation — itself due to religion — reacts upon 
religion. In every cult there are two tendencies or impulses, 
the mystic and the practical, the need of the blessings which 
the supernatural power can bestow and the desire for 
communion with the author of those blessings. The latter 
manifests itself from the first, as we have seen, both in the 
sacrificial meal and in the sacramental offerings, by means of 
which the worshipper seeks to unite himself with the object 
of his worship. But it tended to be obscured, and material 
progress tended to emphasise the practical object of cult, in 
two ways. Polytheism disintegrated the totem-god and gave 
birth to functional deities, thus suggesting and fostering the 
idea that as these deities had only one function to perform — 
and that one of material benefit to man — their only function 
was to perform it for man’s benefit. At the same time, the 
conception of property was introduced into the relations 
between God and man in such a way that sacrifice tended to 
appear as a bargain in which the latter had so much the better 
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that he got everything and practically gave nothing. Thus 
the practical impulse in worship was gradually exaggerated 
till its absurdity became gross ; and ♦ the mystic impulse had 
been thrust into the background until it was almost entirely 
lost to view. How it came to reassert itself we shall have 
soon to inquire, but we can now no longer delay to recognise 
that in religion, besides the mystic and practic£il tendencies, 
there is also the speculative tendency, and whereas the 
former manifest themselves in cult, the latter finds expres- 
sion in mythology. It is indeed true that in early religions, 
while it was absolutely incumbent on a man to perform 
exactly and punctiliously the external acts which constituted 
the ritual and cult of the clan or state to which he belonged, 
yet “ belief in a certain series of myths was neither obligatory 
as a part of true religion, nor was it supposed that, by 
believing, a man acquired religious merit and conciliated the 
favour of the gods."^ It is also true that there is a 
conspicuous absence of religious feeling from most myths. 
Still it is impossible for us to exclude the consideration of 
mythology.* 

Myths are not Like psalms or hymns, lyrical expressions 
of religious emotion ; they are not like creeds or dogmas, 
statements of things which must be believed : they are 
narratives. They are not history, they are tales told about 
gods and heroes, and they all have two characteristics : on 
the one hand, they are to us obviously or demonstrably 
untrue and often irrational ; on the other hand, they were to 
their first audience so reasonable as to appear truths which 
were self-evident. Many myths are (or in their original 
form were) designed to explain some name, ritual, or what- 
ever seemed to require explanation : the name of Shotover 
Hill is explained to be due to the fact that Little John once 
shot over it Other myths explain nothing and point no 

* Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 17. 

2 The view of mythology in this chapter is that of a disciple of Mr. Andrew 
liang ; and the student is referred to Mr. Lang's article on Mythology in the 
Eneyclopcedia Britannica, his Myth, Ritual, and Religion, and his Custom and 
Myth. The most comprehensive account of the various theories which have 
Keen held on the subject of mythology is to be found in Gruppe, Die griechischen 
Culte und Mythen (the English reader will find a briefer account by the present 
writer in the article on Mythology in Chambers's Eneyclopctdia). 
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moral : they are tales told for the sake of the telling and 
repeated for the pleasure of hearing, like fairy-tales. 

A fundamental article in the totem faith is that the 
human kin and the animal kind are one flesh, one blood, 
members of the same clan, beund by the sacred tie of blood 
to respect and assist each other. Then the question naturally 
arises, if the human and the animal members are brothers, 
how is it that they wear such different shapes ? and the 
answer obviously is that they were not always different : 
once upon a time they were the same, and then something 
occurred to make them different. Thus, “ the Cray-fish clan 
of the Choctaws were originally eray-fish and lived under- 
ground, coming up occasionally through the mud to the 
surface. Once a party of Choctaws smoked them out, and, 
treating them kindly, taught them the Choctaw language, 
taught them to walk on two legs, made them cut off their 
toe-nails and pluck the hair from their bodies, after which 
they adopted them into the tribe. But the rest of their 
kindred, the cray-fish, are still living underground/'^ In 
course of time, as we have seen, it comes to be believed that 
the totem-god is the father of his worshippers, and the 
question again arises, how can human beings be descended 
from an animal forefatlier ? and the answer is on the same 
principle as before. Thus the Turtle clan of the Iroquois are 
descended from a fat turtle, which, burdened by the w^eight 
of its shell in walking, contrived by great exertions to throw 
it off, and thereafter gradually developed into a man."^ Later, 
again, in consequence of the development of anthropcmorphism, 
it comes to be believed that the proper and original shape of 
the gods is human ; and then the belief that the family is 
descended from a god in animal form requires explanation ; 
and the obvious inference is that as the god’s real and 
normal shape is human, he must have transformed himself 
temporarily on this occasion and for some especial purpose : 
thus Zeus changes himself into a swan to win Leda, into a 
bull to win Europa. 

In art and ritual the gradual process by which the 
originally animal or vegetation god became eventually human 
in form can be clearly traced, with the intermediate steps, 

^ Frazer, ToUmism, 4. ^ Ibid. 3 , 
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The god appears occasionally on Egyptian monuments in 
purely animal form ; the skin of the animal totem, a branch 
of the god- tree, some actual ears of wheat or maize, are 
worshipped as very god. Then the semi-human nature of 
the god is expressed by clothing a human image in an animal 
skin,^ or placing a human figure (of dough, etc.) on a tree, or 
clothing a tree or a sheaf of ears in human dress, or a human 
being in a sheaf or leaves. Then, when the animal or plant 
origin of the god has been altogether forgotten, the god is 
simply “ associated ” in art with the plant or animal : 
Demeter wears a garland of wheat-ears, Chicomecoatl carries 
maize-stalks in her hand, Apollo stands beside a dolphin ; and 
finally, even these symbols are dropped. The same evolution 
is abundantly illustrated in mythology : the Turtle of the 
Iroquois coiTesponds to the purely animal form of the 
Egyptian gods ; Zeus, who is at one time human and at 
another animal, corresponds to the misch-bild^ the human 
body with animal head, which is the most common Egyptian 
mode of representing the gods, or to the half-human, half- 
vegetable deity represented by a sheaf wrapped in human 
raiment. The “ association ” of a deity with a plant appears 
in the myth of the Red Maize clan of the Omahas, who say 
that “ the first man of the clan emerged from the water 
with an ear of red maize in his hand.” ^ Finally, even the 
“ association ” disappears in the myth of the Pima Indians 
about the maize-spirit : “ one day, as she lay asleep, a rain- 
drop fell on her naked bosom, and she became the ancestress 
of the maize-growing Pueblo Indians.” ® 

In course of time, the clan may forget that their animal 
god was their ancestor, and then a fresh reason is required to 
account for the alliance between the human kin and the 
animal kind, and so “ some families in the islands Leti, Moa, 
and Lakor reverence the shark, and refused to eat its flesh, 
because a shark once helped one of their ancestors at sea.” * 
Or the clan may remember that it was descended from an 
animal, but — owing to the general disappearance of animal- 
worship — forget that the animal was a god, in which case 

* "Aprejut ^crT7jK€v dfxvexofUyfj dip/xa i\d<f>ov, Paua. viii. c. 87. 

* Frazer, op* eit. 6. 

* Payne, iVw World, i. 414 note 4. * Frazer, op, cit 7. 
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** transformation still appears as a feature in the story, but 
it is no longer due to divine agency : '' the Kalang, who have 
claims to be considered the aborigines of Java, are descended 
from a princess and a chief who had been transformed into 
a dog.”i 

Now, we began by noting that, though many myths are 
setiological, \€. designed to explain something, many are not, 
but are rather like fairy-tales ; and it is evident that we are 
now, after starting with the former, rapidly approaching the 
latter class : the transformation of the Kalang chief reminds 
us of the enchanters and enchantresses of the Arabian Nights ; 
the helpful Papuan shark belongs to the same order of 
creatures as Arion’s dolphin and the '' friendly animals of 
numerous nursery tales. What then are the relations 
between the two classes ? 

To begin with — granted that the tendency to ask the 
reason why, the desire “ rorum cognoscere causas ” (provided 
the things be interesting), is characteristic of man generally 
— it is cle^ir that curiosity would be inevitably aroused by 
the totemistic beliefs that human beings are descended from 
animals and that animals help men : some explanation would 
eventually be felt to be necessary, and as a matter of fact 
explanations t'f the kind already illustrated are forthcoming. 
It is clear also that when the beliefs were dead and forgotten, 
the stories which liad been invented to account for them 
would, if they survived, ipi^o facto be dissevered from the 
beliefs ; and would now appear no longer as reasons or 
explanations, but as stuteinents of facts which occurred 
“ once upon a time,” — incidents, anecdotes. And, as still 
happens with anecdotes, there was nothing to prevent them 
from being appropriated to (or by) the wrong persons : tlie 
original dolphin-myth was attached to the histone Arion, 
whilst the totem-dolphin, the original of the myth, was 
absorbed by the god Apollo. But a single incident does not 
make a story. ‘‘ There was once a man and he was clianged 
into a dog,” is not a statement of sufllcient interest to live 
long in the memory ; but it may have the requisite interest 
if either I believe that the man in question was an ancestor 
of my own, or if I know something about the man, otlicr- 
* Frazev, op, at, 6. 
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wise, e.g. if I know him as the hero of other incidents. So 
that, granted that the incidents which compose myths are 
explanations which have survived the beliefs they were 
invented to explain, we have yet to learn why they came to 
be grouped together — a point of first- rate importance, because 
they would not have survived ii they had not been combined 
together. We cannot suppose that they were firs|^ dissevered 
from the beliefs on which they originally depended for their 
existence, and then were subsequently combined so as to 
obtain a renewed existence, because they would probably 
have perished in the interval. We must therefore suppose 
that they were combined into tales ere yet the beliefs or 
institutions which gave them their first lease of life had 
perished. This means that the various parts of one 
institution, for instance, must have had each its separate 
explanation, and that these explanations were combined into 
one whole, the unity of which corresponded to the unity of 
the institution. An illustration will make this clearer, and 
we will choose one which shall serve to remind us that the 
relations of men to their totem-animal and to their animal 
kindred are not the only things for which early man required 
an explanation, and are not by any means the only source 
of the incidents to be found in myths and fairy-tales. 

Ceremonies may continue to be performed as a matter 
of custom and tradition long after their original purpose 
and object have been forgotten ; but they will not continue 
to be performed unless some reason or other is forthcoming, 
and usually the reason which commends itsedf is. some 
inference from the nature of the ceremony itself, which is 
indeed an incorrect inference but is so easy and so readily 
understood that various people can arrive at it for themselves, 
and all can appreciate it at once. The explanations which 
thus come to be given of religious ritual form an important 
class of setiologic^il myths, and have the further interest for 
us that they aflbrd instances of myths which from the 
beginning were tales and not merely single incidents: a single 
rite might consist of a series of acts, each of which demanded 
its own explanation ; and the unity of the rite might produce 
a unity of interest and action in the resulting myth. For 
an instance we must obviously turn to a complex ritual, and 
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we will take the ritual which resulted from the syncretism 
of the wine -god Dionysus and a vegetation spirit. It is 
probable that the festival of Dionysus at Thebes and elsewhere ' 
began with a procession in which a branch, or something else 
originally representative of the vegetation spirit, was carried 
round the cultivated fields adjacent to the city, in the same 
way as the ears of maize were carried at the feast of the 
Mexican Chicomecoatl, or branches by the European Aryans 
generally on similar occasions — the purpose being the same 
in all cases, namely, to place the crops under the blessing of 
the vegetation spirit. The branch or image or what nob 
was carried by a man dressed up as a woman, just as the 
eipcaKovT] was carried by youths dressed up as women — 
perhaps, as previously hinted, because the worship of the 
vegetation spirit was originally confined to women. This is 
the first act of the ceremony : the carrying of the symbol of 
the god by v. man dressed as a woman. Then, by a custom 
common in Europe and exactly paralleled in Mexico, a human 
figure was attached to the top of a tree- trunk previously 
felled and prepared, and the trunk was hoisted by ropes into 
an upright position. This, as we have seen, is an indication 
of the presence of the anthro]X)morphic vegetation or tree- 
spirit in the tree.^ The image was then pelted with stones 
until it fell, wdien it was torn in pieces by the crowd of 
women celebrating the festival. Stoning was tlic mode 
adopted of killing first the animal and afterwards the plant 
totem, because by means of it the whole cornnuiniiy could 
share jpintly and equfilly in the responsibility of killing the 
god. In the third and final act of the ritual, the woman 
who in the scramble secured the head of tlie image raced off 
with it, and nailed it to the door or roof of the chief iiouse 
of the town or of the temple, just as the branch is fastened, 
after its procession round the fields, to the door or roof of 
the landlord's house, in northern Europe, and just as the 
elpeaidw't) was similarly attached to the temple of Apollo. 

Now there came a time when the original meaning of all 

^ For v’bat follows I am largely indebted to Mr. A. G. Bather's original 
and exhau.<?tive paper on ** The Problem of the Bacchae” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1894, vol. xiv. ii. 241-64. 

* Suvra. p. 21r>. 
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three parts of the festival was forgotten, and the spectators 
were reduced to their own conjectures. The leading fact 
and the starting-point for all attempts at explanation was 
that the festival was in honour of the god Dionysus, and 
whatever was done or represented in it must be something 
redounding to his glory. Thea who was represented by the 
figure on the tree-top which was treated with such hostility 
and hatred, pelted and pulled to pieces by the women ? It 
must be some enemy of the god, whose destruction was a 
triumph for Dionysus and was therefore commemorated in 
this festival The women evidently were on the side of the 
god — must have been his worshippers — therefore the man 
was Tiot one of Dionysus’ worshippers. Perhaps that accounts 
for the opposition between him and the god : he would not 
bow down to Dionysus, whereas the women accepted the god 
cheerfully — the women of a community would be more 
likely to welcome a novelty in worship than the head of the 
family and representative of the old worship. But why is 
the man dressed in woman’s clothes ? no man in his senses 
would go about in public dressed up like a woman. No ; 
but it is just one of the powers of the wine-god that he 
makes men lose their senses — and that may account, too, for 
the women killing their o\mi king, they must have been 
frenzied to do that. So there only remain two things not 
clear now, why is the god not represented at his own festival ? 
and what is the meaning of the tree being suddenly hauled 
up erect ? Peihaps the god is supposed to be present, 
invisible but directing everything ; and in that case it is he 
who causes the tree-top to rise, after inducing his foe to 
mount it, in order that, after exix)sing him to ridicule, he may 
cause him to perish at the hands of the women of his own 
family. 

We have only now to till in the proper names in order 
to have the myth of Pentheus which affords the framework 
of Euripides’ play, the Bacchce. Pentheus is the king who 
resists the introduction of the worship of Dionysus,^ and is 
consequently bereft of his senses and led in woman’s clothes 
as a laughing-stock through liis own town by Dionysus. 

* I explained the similar myths of Lyciirgus, Eleiitherre, and Tiryns in 
much the same way in Folk-Lore^ June 1891, vol. ii. ii. 238-41. 
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The woinch lh^ Thebes, headed by Agave, the mother of 
Pentbeus, are the women who accept the god, and become 
mfenads. It is to enable Pentbeus to spy their worship that 
Dionysus bends down a pine-tree, sets him on the top, 
and then lets it go. Finally, it is ^^gave who, with the 
other bacchae, pelts and pulls to pieces her own son and 
carries off Ijis head and sets it on his own palace-gable. 

The tendency of syncretism to yield myths is not 
confined to Greece. Let us take a pair of instances from 
the New World. The Chibchas of New Granada had a 
goddess who dwelt as a serpent in Lake Iguaque, but whose 
name, Bachu^, simply means ‘ she who suckles the mai^se,' " ' 
i.e. she was a maize-mother, a plant totem, from whom the 
Chibchas traced their descent. Evidently the worshippers of 
this maize-mother had united their worship with that of a 
clan having an animal, a serpent, for totem ; and the worship 
of the water-spirit had further been incoi'porated with that of 
Bachuc% with the result that a myth had to bo invented to 
account for it all, and was to the effect that “ on the first 
day of the world there emei’ged from its [Like Iguaque^s] 
waters a beautiful w’oman nuiued Eachue or Fuzaehagua 
[ = tlie good woman], carrying in her arms a child three years 
old. These were tlie ancestors uf tlie race : when the world 
was peopled, they returncfl to the lake, ami disappeared in 
its waters in the form of .ser|)onts.‘’ The syncretism of a 
maize goddess and a bird-totern lias given rise to the myth 
told by the Canari Iiidiaus, in tlic district southward of 
Quito. There were once two brothers whose proN'isions were 
exhausted ; the herbs and rocffs which they were able to 
collect scarcely sufficed for their sustenance, and hunger 
sorely pressed them, until two parrots entered their hut in 
their absence and prepared ttieiii a meal of cooked maize, 
^.ogether .with a supply oi the fermented liquor (cliiclia), 
which is made by steeping it in waiter. This happ(*ned day 
by day, until at length one of llie birds was made captive by 
the brotliers. When thus captured, it changed into a beautiful 
woman, from wliom the brothers obtadied the maize-seed and 
learned the art of cultivating it, and who ultimately became 
the ancestress of the Canari nation.’' ^ Possibly the maize 
^ Payoe, JSTew Wvrld, i. 455. ® IVtd. • Ihid, o27. 
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was originally the totem of the women, the of [he men, 

of the tribe ; for the cultivation of maize, Mr. Payne adds, “ was 
in the earliest times the exclusi e task of the v:omen of the 
tribe. It is only in a later stage that it is shared by the 
men,” and then the men would be admitted to the worship of 
the maize-goddess, and the maize totem would be placed by 
the side of the parrot totem, till the worship of the two 
blended in one whole, and required a myth to explain it. 

There was a time in th " history of man when as yet the 
first tale had not been told, and the very idea of story-telling 
had not yet occurred to his mind. When it did occur, it 
was probably due to suggestion and not to his own unaided 
invention ; and probablv also it was an idea of very slow 
and gradual growth. The explanations which primitive man 
found for the various problems which perplexed him were of 
course, to him, actual facts, not pieces of imagination ; and 
they were mostly single mcidents, usually destitute of interest 
except for the community for whom they W'ere originally 
designed — they might and did supply materials for tales, but 
they \vere not themselveB tales. Some of these explanations, 
however, being designed to explain a series of phenomena, 
would spontaneously forni a series of incidents, forming a 
true tale, e.g. as in tic- case of the myth of Pentheus ; and 
some, as for iiistaiice t lui Cahavi myth, would have a charm 
of their own whicb. would win and delight other people 
besides the actual desceiulaiits of the bird-maiden. The man 
whose meinor} aHeet. ioui.tcly retiuned as many of these myth!: 
as he could gather, aicJ who ccajd repeat them well, would 
always coiumaud an audience. When he had told all he 
could casilj' remeinber, the tribute of praise couched in the 
appealing iinperative, ‘ Go on ! would stimulate him to 
rack his memory, with the result that semi- consciously he 
might substjLtute for the original incident or character some 
analogous one — the iransformation into an animal instead 
of a bird, a god for a g<^.ldess, a jealous Hera for an irate 
Dionysus — and wlieu wlvat was first done semi-corisciously 
came to be done with fidi consciousness and deliberation, the 
art of story-telling would be accomplished. rXgain, tales 
with a permane hum.ai] interest would easily spread beyond 
the limits of the orighiai audience, and so would tend to 
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become <*^tache<l from the belief or ritual or other uistitution 
which they w^ere first invented to explain. But in anch 
circumstances stvatements which were in the first place 
explanations of s''»mething come themselves to require 
explanation : the Kalang chief was transformed into a dog, 
or a maiden into a bird, but why ? The question was 
inevitable, &ad the answer would add a frCvsh incident to the 
storv, a fresh complication to the plot. Fui tlier, the answer 
would be sought amongst iiicidents already familiar to the 
narrator and his atidience, or would be framed on the analogy 
of one of them. Now, of such incidents there would be 
plenty that bad been framed by early man to account for the 
immeroiis problenhS whicli interested him. One such problem 
was raised by taboos: to approacli cerl;aia jx’r.sens inivler 
certain circumstances, movuiiers, women, nnd others, w/as 
tabooed, but why 1 bi^cause once someone viedated the hiboo, 
and he or the tabooed person suffered a ceitain dreadful 
thing — in folk-tales the talK)oed wdfc is often changed into it 
serpent or a birdd Now, deities vdxo confer la'iiehts on man, 
leach him to cultivate maize for instance, frequently disappear, 
W’hen they have couipleled their beneficent w'ork- — scuietimeH, 
like Bachue, disappear in animal form. Ibm) we have a 
series of very easy '‘chances'' for the sUry-tell-rr ransacking 
his laemory : the ])ai rot maiden who married a hfininn beiixg 
eventually departed as? slic came in the sbj<.|*e of u bird, and 
so departed because her husband violated a certain taboo. 
Such a story woyiJ be interesting even to limse who did not 
claim to be descended froin tlxe heroine, a/ul were not 
interested in the ciilLivation of maize. It would be interesting 
enough to spread, viim rolitare ]}cr ora rmim. And as a 
matter of fact it is the type of a class of tales found all over 
the world, and known as Swan-maiden tales, from the best- 
known example, the Ardbum Nights* tale of llaiuin of 
Bassorah.” ~ 

The incidents which comjxxse tlie Swan-maiden story are 
such as have been familiar probably to every race al 
stage of its development, and accordingly — unless we make 
the eoniewhat arbitrary and certainly unproved asHumptioo 

^ Lang, Cu^lvin and Mtjihr 75 il’. 

Sec ilanltttid, Science of Fairy TaU$, cc. s, and si. 
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that there was only one race of men capable of telling tales 
— those incidents may have been put together in this 
particular combination at any place in the inhabited world. 
But it does not follow that this particular combination would 
be formed by every race which^ was familiar with the separate 
incidents. The Cahari combination might indeed spring up 
independently in several centres, for a number of tribes trace 
their descent to the maize-rnother or a cereal goddess, and 
the circumstances which would lead to a belief in the trans- 
formation of the goddess into an animal are fairly common 
also ; and the particular animal might be a bird in several 
cases ; or, if it was a serpent, then we should get a tale of 
the M^lusine class. But the further incidents of the 
departure of the beneficent deity, and in animal form, and 
that form a bird (or serpent), and that departure in 
consequence of a violation of taboo — though they might 
conceivably have been combined in this particular sequence 
more than once, probably are not, on the theory of chances, 
likely to have come together in this particular form. When, 
then, we find the story with its full complement of incidents 
(or in a form which clearly postulates the previous existence 
of the full complement) in several different places, we should 
conclude that it has spread to theni from its place of origin. 
We have, then, now to consider the j>roblem of the diffusion 
of myths. 

One way in wliich a myth might be diffused is the 
dispersion of tlie people to wlioiii it was known. The Indo- 
Europeans spread from their original home, wherever that 
was, until they covered Eiuope and part of Asia; and if 
they had any tales interesting enough to live, those tales 
may well have been diffused over all the area eventually 
covered by the Indo-Europeans. But it is quite certain that 
the circulation of those tales would not be confined to the 
Indo-European public: they would find their way to all 
peoples with whom the Indo-Europeans had dealings, and 
there would be an international exchange of tales as well as 
of goods. In other words, borrowing is a factor in the 
diffusion of myths as well as tradition. And when we reflect 
that the Oceanic or Malay race has come to extend from the 
Sandwich Islands on the west to Madagascar on the east, and 
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from Formosa on the north to New Zealand on the south, 
we shall be inclined to believe that it may well have exchanged 
tales with the negroes of Africa and the Mongols arid Aryans 
of Asia, if not also with the peoples of Central America. 

When, then, we find anv given myth widely diffused, 
there are three ways in which its difiusion may be accounted 
for, namely, borrowing, tradition, and independent origin. 
Of i/hese three the two latter are of somewhat restricted 
operation. The theory that a myth has originated in- 
dependently in several difiltTent places is applicable mainly 
where the myth is a single incident or simple com- 
bination of two or three incidents ; and wh(*re the incident 
or combination is such that it would or might easily 
arise in consequence of the action of causes known to exist 
in the sup[X)sed ]:daces of origin. Amongst the problems 
which savages speculate on, the cause of lunar eclipses is 
one ; and a fairly common solution hit upon is that the 
moon is swallowed by some monster. To postulate 
borrowing or tradition to account for the fact that different 
peoples believe the moon*s disappearance to her being 
gradually swallowed up, seems superfluous. Or, again, the 
regularity with which the sun moves along liis allotted path 
calls for explanation, and the inference that he docs so 
because somebody compels or lias compelled him is so easy 
and obvious that various |>eople may well liavc hit upon it 
independently of each other. But when the myth 's even 
moderately complex, the theory of independent origin seems 
to become inapplicable. 

The difficulties in the way of applying the tradition- 
theory are so great, that it has almost entirely been given up. 
A story common to several different branches of the some 
race may have been inherited by them from their imdivided 
forefathers, but it may also have originated after the dis- 
persion, and have spread by bortowing from one branch to 
another long after they had dispersed from the original home. 
There is little agreement axnongsi ex pier ts as to what, indeed 
whether any, myths can Ije traced back to the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans, for instance. As for tracking back a 
myth by the hypothesis of tradition, from the uncertain home* 
of the Indo-Europeans to the cradle of the human race, the 
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attempt is not to be made. Myths that are worlcTwide are 
either such as by their relative complejcity show that they 
have spread by borrowing, or such as by their absolute 
simplicity show that they may have originated amongst any 
race in the earliest stage of ciiltiire discernible by palaeontology. 
That stage was not confined to any one portion of the globe 
— the Stone Age gives us no clue to the place of man’s 
origin on earth. 

There remain two classes of myths to which we have not 
yet alluded, those about the origin of the world and of man, 
and flood*myths. The myths about the origin of man, so far 
as they luivc any uniformity at all, seem to be constructed 
on the analogy of the totemist s belief about the ancestor of 
his clan : the first man grew out of an aniinal — belched up 
by a cow,” say the Zulus — or out of a tree, or out of the 
ground like a tree, or out of a rock or mountain. Tlie 
cosmogonic rnytlis include some which regard the universe as 
“ the hollow oF a vast cocoa-nut shell, divided into many 
imaginary circles, like those of medkeval speculation”^ — 
these seem to be borrowed ; ethers regard “ many of the 
things in the world as fragments of the frame of a semi- 
supernatural and gigantic being, human or bestial, belonging 
to a race which preceded the advent of inari”^ — and these 
too are perhaps not above the suspiciou of being borrowed ; 
and ethers, again, credit the totem -ancestor, whether in 
animal or human form, with having sometliing to do with the 
construction of the woild as known to the particular myth- 
maker. Of ilood-myths — as of cosmogonic myths — some are 
not native to tlie peoples amengst wiiom they are reported 
aa having been found but arc due to Christian influences. 
Others have not been derived from European settlers, and 
may be geuiiine native productions: tlie mythical descent of 
the tribe from a inountain — e.y. the Babylonian " mountain 
of mankind ” — involves the necessity of explaining how the 
ancestor came to be on Uic mountain from which he issued, 
and the savage hypothesis is that he must have been 
compelled to go there, and compelled obviously by a flood. 
Others are possibly not myths at all, but traditions of a local 
inundation. 

^ RUualt and JRehgioti, f. 1C4, 


^ Ofi. cit, i. 166. 
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Myths, then, it seems, are in their origin attempts to 
explain things — the phenomena of nature, the constitution of 
the universe, and the descent of man — which in later times 
form the subject-matter of science and of philosophy. They 
are the first outcome of the speculative tendency in man, the 
first application of the reason and of the scientific imagina- 
tion to the solution of problems which have never ceased 
to engage the attention of man. In a word, mythology is 
primitive man’s science and philosophy, and is the first 
ancestor of the philosophy and science of the modern savant. 
But further, these primitive speculations on perennial 
problems took the shape of narratives : their common form 
is that so-and-so takes place or took place because somebody 
once did such-and-such a thing. These narratives, relating, 
as facts which took place, what were really only inferences, 
could not be and were not distinguished by primitive man 
from the traditions of his time which were more or less 
historic. In fine, mythology w^as largely primitive man's 

history as well as his science and his philosophy ; and the 

impossibility of his distinguishing these narratives from 
actual traditions accounts for the fact that the early history 
of all peoples contains some admixture — greater or less — 
of mythology. Further, again, some of these explanatory 
narratives become, as we have seen, tales told for the sake 
of the telling, works of the poetic imagination. Thus 
mythology was primitive man's romance as well as his 
history, his science, and his philosophy. 

Now, explanations of all kinds inevitably take their 

colour and character to a large extent from the character 
of their author : in seeking to account for a person's 

conduct, the uncharitable and unchristian man finds an 
unchristian explanation, and imputes uncharitable motives. 
In astronomy even, allowance has bo be made for the per- 
sonal equation,” and modern histories reliect the political 
or personal prepossessions of the modern historian. Poetry 
reflects or rather expresses the tone and morality — austere 
or sensual — of the poet ; successful poetry, of the poet's 
generation. Literature reveals the religion or want of 
religion ot the age. And this brings us to the relation of 
mythology to religion. 
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The nan^atives in which primitive specalatioiis were em* 
bodied were not merely intellectual exercises, nor the work oi 
the abstract imagination : they reflect or express the mind of 
the author in its totality, for they are the work of a human 
being, not of a creature possessing reason and no morality, or 
imagination and no feeling. They will therefore express the 
morality of the author and his generation ; the motives 
ascribed to the heroes of the narrative will be sucli as actuated 
the men by whom and for whom the narrative was designed ; 
they may be high or low according as the standard of the 
time is high or low, but they cannot be higher than the best 
which the author could find in his own heart. In the same 
way, then, as the moral tone and temper of the author and 
his age make themselves felt in these primitive speculations, 
80 will the religious spirit of the time. In fine, mythology 
is not religion. Mythology is not the source of religion, 
though it is the source of science, philosophy, poetry, and 
history. Mythology is no more the source of religion than 
it is of morality ; but just as the latter is expressed in a man’s 
thoughts — in what he likes to on and how he likes to 
imagine himself faring — in n rivr.n’s actions, in a people’s 
poetry, so mythology is one of the spheres of human 
activity in which religion may manifest itself, one of the 
departments of human reason which religion may penetrate, 
suffuse, and inspire. Hence we may expect that the early 
narratives, in which the science and poetry, the history and 
philosophy, of early peoples are embodied, will in different 
peoples differ in religious spirit. For instance, if we grant 
for a moment that the cosmogonies which appear with such 
similarity in early Hebrew and Chaldtean records, were a 
piece of primitive science attempting to account for the 
constitution of the universe, then we have in them a 
striking example of the vast difference between primitive 
naiTatives which are inspired by the religious spirit and 
primitive narratives which are not so penetrated. The same 
considerations will apply to the various narratives of the 
Flood, or to a comparison of the Paradise of the Book of 
Genesis with the Babylonians’ Garden of Eden or the 
Persians’ Eran Vej. It is the differences in these early 
narratives, not their resemblances, which are important on 
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fchis view. The re'^emblances are due to the human reason, 
which in different places working on the same material comes 
to similar inferences. The difference which distinguishes the 
Hebrew from all other primitive narratives testifies that the 
religious spirit was dealt in a larger measure to the Hebrews 
than to other peoples. 

In a previous chapter' we have seen that primitive 
man starts with a fundamental conviction that there are 
certain things which must not be done ; and the human reason, 
in the endeavour to determine what are the things which 
must not be done, goes as far astray as it did in its primitive 
attempts to solve the problems of science. Primitive logic, 
at the mercy of the association of ideas, tended to multiply 
the number of things forbidden, until man's every step 
in life was entangled in a network of taboo. Some of 
these prohibitions were required in the interests of man- 
kind, others not ; and progress, in this respect, consisted 
in the survival of the fittest of these restraints and the 
rejection of the rest. The share of rehgion in this process 
consisted in Avhat we have called the supernatural selection 
of the fittest of tliese restraints : the religious spirit 
rejected those which were repugnant to the religious 
consciousness, and retained those which were essential to the 
moral law and to the conception of holiness.'' Now, as the 
human reason, by its very constitution, was impelled to 
interpret the fundamental feeling that there are certain 
things which must not be done, so it was impelled to 
interpret the phenomena of nature, society, and life, in order 
to furnish an answer to the problems which those phenomena 
suggested. And as the restraining and selective agency of 
the religious spirit was required to criticise the interpreta- 
tions put forward by the reason in the one case, so it was 
required in the other. ^ Thus, in the primitive pieces of 
science, to which reference was made in the last paragraph, 
the conspicuous fact is that in the Hebrew narratives there 
has been what we have called a supernatural selection, and 
a rejection of the elements which are inconsistent with 
monotheism and the higher religion of the Hebrews. But 
we can trace the action of suj>ernatural selection even 

‘ Hfipro. 1 *. 
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further, and gain a still further confirruation of the fact 
that the primitive science of these early narratives was 
the work of the human reason, and proceeded from a 
different source from that whence the religious elements 
in them came. As those features of a primitive hypothesis 
which were repugnant to the religious consciousness were 
rejected by it, so might the whole of such a hypothesis be 
T'epugnant and be rejected accordingly in toto. The selective 
process could not be confined to portions of a my tli ; it would 
inevitably be applied to discriminate one myth from another, 
and result in the rejection of those which were incon- 
sistent with the particular stage of religious development of 
the time. Explanations of the kind familiar in primitive 
science might occur, and be rejected by the mind to which 
they occurred, or fail to obtain any vogue in the community, 
because they were below the spiritual level of the 
community ; or they might commend themselves to the 
community, but be repugnant to the religious consciousness 
of the more spiritual members, and be rejected by their 
influence. The result would be twofold : the imagination 
would be more and more excluded from the region of 
speculation which produced the ordinary myths of corly 
peoples ; and more and more restricted to the path of 
religious meditation. Now, these two features are both 
characteristic of the Hebrew Scriptures : their poverty in 
myths has struck every inquirer ; their richness in 
devotional poetry is familiar to all. 

The extraordinary notion that mythology is religion is the 
outcome of the erroneous and misleading practice of reading 
modern ideas into ancient religions. It is but one form of 
the fallacy that mythology was to the antique religions 
what dogma is to the modern — v ith the superadded fallacy 
that dogma is the source, instead of the expression, of religious 
conviction. Mythology is primitive science, primitive philo- 
sophy, an important constitutent of primitive history, the 
source of primitive poetry, but it is not primitive religion. 
It is not necessarily or usually even religious. It is not the 
proper or even the ordinary vehicle for the expression of 
the religious spirit. Prayer, meditation, devotional poetry, 
are the chosen vehicles in thought and word , ritual in 
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outward deed and act. Myths originate in a totally different 
psychological quarter : they are the work of the human 
reason, acting in accordance with the laws of primitive 
logic ; or are the outcoine of the imagination, playing with 
the freedom of the poetic fanpy. In neither case are they 
primarily the product of religious feeling: it is not the 
function of feeling to draw inferences. It is for moral 
feeling, or religious, to reject what is alien to it, to penetrate 
what is compatible with it. Hence the selective function of 
the religious consciousness depends upon the sensitiveness of 
that consciousness. Wliere its sensitiveness was great, only 
those pieces of primitive science survived which were capable 
of being iriforraed by the religious spirit. Far different was 
the case with those nations in whom the religious spirit was 
late in waking. The explanations which savages invent 
account for things that puzzle them are of ncccsvsity, like 
their inventors, savage. Tf, then, a nation advances from 
savagery, through barbarism and semi-barbarism, to civilisa- 
tion, and if the myths which were invented in the savage 
stage are not rejected by the religious consciousness, but 
continue to live, in virtue of their connection with the 
institutions which also are transmitted from the earlier to 
the later stages of the national life, the result will be that 
a civilised generation wull find itself saddled with myths 
that attribute to the gods actions of a savage, irrational, and 
even disgusting description. Philosophers like Plato, then, 
may argue that tales of this kind, which cannot be true 
and niust be demoralising, ought to be thrown overboard 
altogether ; but the majority of people ta whom these tales 
have been taught as part of their traditional religion, can- 
not cast them away in tliis fashion. At the same time they 
cannot accept them wholly and literally, a via media, 
therefore, has to be sought, and this via media has always 
been found in allegory : the obvious meaning of the myths 
cannot be the true one, but they must have some meaning, 
therefore they must contain a hidden meaning, intentionally 
concealed by the authors of the mytli. This was the 
planation given of Sanskrit mythology in early times in India, 
and of Greek mythology by Anaxagoras and Empedocles in 
Greece and by the Stoics of Rome. 
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The assumption at the base of all forms of the alle- 
gorical theory is that in eai'ly times there existed a class of 
philosophers teaching profound philosophy, and conveying it 
in tl^ form of fables. Now the existence of this caste of 
piiilosophers, if it is a historic feet, ought to be capable of 
being demonstrated in accordance with the ordinary c^anons 
of historical criticism ; and it is Lobeck’s contribution to the 
science of mythology that he proved, once and for all, the 
entire absence of any proof, or even presumption, in favour 
of the historical existence of these philosophers. Since 
Lobeck's time — his Aglaoph-amus was published in 1829 — 
the application of the theory of evolution to the science of 
man has enabled uc to trace back civilised peoples through 
the Iron Age and the Bronze Age to the time when their 
ancestors had only flint implements, and were unacquainted 
even with the rudiments of agriculture. At the same time 
the study of savages still in the Stone Age has revealed the 
fact that not only are the implements made and used by 
them the same all over the world, but that the institutions 
and conceptions by which they govern their lives have an 
equally strong resemblance to one another. The presumption, 
therefore, that our Indo-European forefathers of the Stone 
Age had beliefs and practices similar to those of other 
peoples in the same stage of development, is very strong ; 
and it is confirmed fey the fact that amongst the most 
backward members of civilised communities, amongst those 
classes which have made relatively little advance in civilisa- 
tion, folk-lore discovers abundant traces of superstitions 
which find exact analogues in savage customs. For the proof, 
however, that the irrational elements in the mythology and 
folk-tales of civilised nations — the taboos and metamorphoses, 
the incest and bestiality — are survivals from savagery, we 
must refer the reader to the works of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 

That the allegory theory of mythology survived to the 
present century, until it received its deathblow from Lobeck, 
was due partly to the belief that the inner, esoteric meaning 
of the myths was taught to the initiated at the Eleusmian 
and other mysteries by the priests, to whom it was handed 
down by their predecessors, the inventors of this mode oi 
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teaching. This bdi^, wMdi we sliall have to examine 
shortly, derived GCMoaiderable austenance from two fallacies. 
One was based on the lEKcafc impoitation of modern ideas 
into ancient institutiona : it was naturally but erroneously 
inferred that because in modern religions great stress is 
laid upon what a man believes, the same importance was 
ascribed to^this side of religion in ancient times, whereas 
“ the antique religions had for the most part no creed ; they 
consisted entirely of institutions and practices.” ^ Hence, 
then^ the first fallacy, that of believing that the business of 
the ancient priest was to teach. There was no authoritative 
dogma for him to teach, and as a matter of fact he did not 
teach. The other fallacy consisted in the assumption tliat 
mythology was the work of the priests — which is but a form 
of the wider and coarser fallacy that religion is tlie invention 
of priestcraft. 

It seems, therefore, to be desirable that, before resuming 
the direct thread of our argument, and showing how the 
mystic tendency, obscured under polytheism, was revived by 
the mysteries, we sliould indicate the place of the priest- 
hood in early religion, and show that it was not tlie priest 
that made religion, but religion that made the priest. 

^ Kobertson Smith, Reliy^ion of the Semite.^, 16 . 



CHAPTER XX 


FlUESTHOOD 

In all early religions, priests are marked oil from other 
worshij pers, partly by what they do, and pai Lly by what 
they may not do ; and there is so much agreement between 
the dilferent religions on both points, that we obviously 
have to do with the effects of a cause or causes operating 
uniformly in all parts of the world. At the Siime lime there 
are certain features of the priesthood whicls though they 
recur in various religions, are not uniformly present in all : 
they are not essential parts of the antique conception of 
priesthood. It is clear, therefore, that any general theory 
on the subject must account for botli the uniformity in 
certain characteristics and the want of uniformity in the 
other characteristics. The general cause which a theory 
postulates must be such that its operation would produce 
the coinploto uniformity of the one class and the only 
partial uniformity of the other class of features. 

The most important point in which only partial uniformity 
prevails is tenure of office. Some priesthoods are annual, 
some tenable for Hve years, some for twelve, some for life ; 
of some the tenure is terminable on certain contingencies; 
others are hereditary. Sometimes priests foini an order 
apart, and in that case tlie order in some places consists 
of priests appointed foi’ life, sometimes of hereditary priests. 
In one (iountry there may be only one form of priesthood, 
an order of hereditary priests as in Israel, or an order 
of priests chosen for life, as ainongst the negroes of the Gold 
Coast. In another, life-priests, annual and quinquexinial 
priesthoods, and priesthoods terminable on certain con- 
tingencies, maj all exist side by side, as, t/j., in ancient Greece. 
And the tenure of even hereditary priesthood may be made 
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terminable — as far as the individual is concerned — on certain 
coatii gencies, or on attaining a certain age, e.(j. manhood ; 
for, whereas some priesthoods could not commence before 
manhood, others could only be held before that period. 

Having illustrated the want of uniformity in this feature 
of the priesthood, and haviiig noted that it will require 
explanation^ we may proceed to examine tlie features in 
which uniformity prevails. First, we will take the fact 
that in all religions there are certain things which priests 
may not do : there may be, there is, a want of agreement 
in detads, as to the particular things, bnt the general 
principle is universal. When, however, we come to exaimne 
the details, we find that, though the particular things which 
are thus forbidden in antique religions vary, they all agree 
in certain points: they are prohibitions whieli have no 
spiritual value {ejj. the priestess of Athene at Athens might 
not eat cheese^), no ethical import (c.g, tlie prohibition 
of attendance at funerals and no practical utility {e,g. the 
prohibition of seeing an army under arms ; in fine, they 
constitute the irrutioua] element in the conditions of 
priesthood, and have exactly the same value for tlie historian 
as the iriatioual element of inytli has : they indicate that 
the institution has been transinitted to civilised man from 
ancestors who were in a less advancud stage oi‘ culture than 
he, and to wliom, consequently, these prohibitions appeared, 
when they made them, perieclly reasonable. It is clear, 
then, that any general theory of tlie priesthood must account 
for these prohibitions; and to be a satisfactory theory must 
account for tliem all. The nature of the cLi.ss of facts 
requiring explanation may be infeired from the summary Mr. 
Frazer gives ^ of the prohibitions or rides of life obsm'ved by the 
Flamen Dialis at Kcune , they were sach as tiie following : the 
Flamen Dialis might not ride or even touch a horse, nor 
see an army under anas, nor wear a ring which was not 
broken, nor have a knot on any part of his garmeutB ; no 
fire excei>t a sacred fire might be taken out of his house j 

^ Strabo, ix. " Lev. x. 6, xxi. 1-5 ; Plato, La j, 9-17 C. 

Festus, 249/^, 22 for the Fl&nien Dialis, anJ Selibmaiirj, AvitquUe^i 
Grecqufs^ ii. ii, 507 for Lnsik priesU. 

* O B. i. 117. 
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he might not touch wheaten flour or leavened bread ; he 
might not touch or even name a goat, a dog, raw meat, 
beans, and ivy ; lie might not walk under a vine ; the feet 
of his bed had to be daubed with mud ; his hair could be 
cut only by a free man and with a bronze knife, and his 
hair and nails when cut had to be buried under a lucky 
tree ; he might not touch a dead body, nor enter a place 
where one was bui*ned ; he might not see work being done 
on holy days ; he might not be uncovered in the open air ; 
if a man in bonds were taken into his house, he had to 
be unbound, and the cords had to be drawn up through a 
nole in the roof and so let down into the street. His wife, 
the Flaminica, had to observe nearly the same rules, and 
others of her own besides. She might not ascend more 
than three steps of the kind of staircase called Greek ; at 
a certain festival she might not comb her hair ; the leather 
of her shoes might not be made from a beast that had died 
a natural death, but only from one that had been slain or 
sacrificed; if she heard thunder she was tabooed till she 
had offered an expiatory sacrifice.*' The theory that priestly 
taboos were symbolical of the religious qualifications required 
of the priest, can hardly be stretched to cover all the facts. 
It may explain partly why some tixboos were retained in 
advancing civilisation ; it cannot explain tlieir original imposi- 
tion. We shall have, therefore, to find another explanation 
of their origin. Their abolition it is which is due to the 
religious sentiment, not their origin , and the same selective 
process which gradually weeded out the irrational prohibi- 
tions permitted the survival of those which could be explained 
as the outward and visible symbols of higlier things. 

We now turn from the things which priests may not do, 
to the other feature characteristic of and common to all 
priests in early religiv.»n8, namely, the things which they do. 
Here, too, in the midst of what au first sight appears to be 
endless variety, we find a principle of uniformity : the priest 
had charge of the ritual of the sanctuary in which he served. 
It was his business to see that the various external acts which 
constituted that ritual were performed in the order and 
manner prescribed by custom. The prescribed details might 
and did vary greatly in different places : thus in Sicyon a pig 
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might not be offered to Aphrodite; in Megarashe was the only 
deity to whom it could be offered. But uniformly the priest’s 
office was to draw near to the god and to introduce the 
worshipper to liim. The central feature of the priestly 
function, the key to his position and place in the ritual, was 
that by inviolable cuistom he and he alone could kill the 
victim whi h the worshipper brought and on the sacrifice 
of which the worshippers hope depended of commending 
himself to the god and renewing the bond with him. The 
priest alone dealt (actually or formally) the first and fatal 
blow at the victim : hence his power of rejecting a worshipper 
who brought the wrong kind of victim or failed to fulfil any 
of the preliminary conditions (of fasting, purification, etc.) 
which the custoiu of tlie sanctuary exacted. It is the power 
and duty of dealing tlu- first blow* which is universally 
characteristic of the antique priesthood ; and as this duty is 
involved with the act of sacrifice which is the centre and 
origin of ancient rel'giinis institutions, w'e may reasonably 
consider that in it we have an indication of the direction in 
which we must look for tiM' origin of the priesthood. What 
was it that caused a pioinitivo' v- aumiunty to agree in looking 
upon one particular man ;!S |)Ocu!iai]y qualified or privileged 
to strike the first blow ' 

To answer this quesiion, we nivr>t note that in civilised 
communities the |»riost as u irdo only intermediates between 
ihe god and the watrsf'.rjjprr, in the sense that by sacrificing the 
victim vvliich the hitur Viiiio he pins him into communi* 
cation wdth the* aiul enables him to make his 

nrayer. The prlcht O;.* v , irom his constant attendance upon 
the sanctuary and tlio ::t a! v -tti wliicli he looks after the 
interests of the deity l-ave, .i ^ ( ;!iiyses in the Iliad has, some 
persona] influeiu’e Vv U :; ; u-mI . hut. as a rule, in civilised 
times the priest docs i; r hioo rir exercise siqH iiiatural powers. 
But to this rule there aao < xceptioU' , wmll established in 
civilised couniri(‘s lud .uj! re common aii.a)Dg,st uncivilised 
peoples. ¥ov instaura*, a supernatural power of foreseeing 
the future may' be eve' by the priest or priestess, who 
is then believed to be mporanly inspii*'d or possessed ’'by 
the god. Two mstaru -s iimsi suffice for us. In Fiji, “ one 
who intends i.o ccnsvlr die oiacle dresses and oils himself . , . 
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there is placed before the priest a dish of scented oil, with 
which he anoints himself ... in a ew minutes he trembles ; 
slight distortions are seen in his face and twitching movements 
in his limbs. These increase to a violent muscular action, 
which spreads until the whole frame is strongly convulsed, 
and the man shivers as with a strong ague fit. . . , The priest 
is now possessed by his god, and all his words and actions 
are considered as no longer his own, but those of the deity 
who has entered into him. Shril] cries of ‘ It is 1 1 it is I ! ’ 
fill the air, and the god is thus supposed to notify his 
approach. While giving the answer, the priest’s eyes stand 
out and roll as in a frenzy ; his voice is unnatural, liis face 
pale, his lips livid, his breathing depressed, and his entire 
appearance like that of a furious madman. The sweat runs 
from every pore, and tears start from his strained eyes ; after 
which the symptoms gradually disappear. The priest looks 
round with a vacant stare, and as the god says, ‘ I depart/ 
announces his actual departure by violently flinging himself 
down on the mat.” ^ The other instance is contained in 
Virgil’s description of the possession ” of the Sibyl : — 

“ Veutum orAt ad limen, (JUiii virgo * Poscere fata 
Tempus’ ait ; ‘ dens, ecce deus ! ’ ciii talia fanti 
Ante fores subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non compta’. raansere comse ; sed pectus anhelura, 

Et rahic fera corda tument ; inaiorque videri, 

Nec mortal e sonant, adflata est numine quando 
Iain pro pi ore dei . . . 

At Phoebi nondurn patieiis immanis in antro 
Bar; Iiatur vates, niagnuni si pectore possit 
Exciississe deura ; tanto niagis ille fatigat 
Os ra]>iduTii fera corda domans fingitque premcndo. 

But the Apollo who entered the Sibyl and prophesied 
through her lips could also in the same way give supernatural 
strength ; ® and in the orgiastic^ worship of Dionysua the 
worshippers were supposed by the Greeks to be endowed with 
superhuman physical power by the god on whose body they 
had fed. Amongst savages even more extensive powers are 
believed to be exercised, not temporarily, but i>ermanently, 
by human beings of whom a god has taken not temporary 

' Willijima, Fiji arui the Fijians, i. 224 . ^ vi. 45 ff., 77 ff. 

^ Paus. X. xxx:ii. 6. 
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but permanent possession. Thus in the Marquesas Islands 
there was a class of men who were supposed to wueld a super- 
natural power over the elements ; they could give abundant 
harvests or smite the ground with barrenness ; and they could 
inflict disease or death.” ^ South America, the Chibchas 
had a high pontiff, and *'by a long and ascetic novitiate 
this ghostl> ruler was reputed to have acquired such sanctity 
that the waters and the rain obeyed him and the weather de- 
pended on his will.”” From Africa Mr. Frazer gives a long 
list of kings who are consulted as oracles, and can inflict or 
heal sickness, withhold rain, and cause famine; and from 
Cambodia he quotes the two kings of Fire and of Water, who 
control those elements respectively ; and again, ‘‘ the Buddhist 
Tartars believe in a great number of living Buddhas, who 
officiate as Grand I^nias at the head of the most important 
monasteries.” ^ In the semi-civilisations of the New World 
“ the Mexican kings at their accession took an oath that they 
would ’make the sun to shine, the clouds to give rain, the 
rivers to flow, and the earth to bring forth fruits in 
abundance,” * and the Incas of Peru were revered like gods. 
In the Old World the kings of Egypt were deified in their 
lifetime, and the Mikado belonged to the same class of sacred 
potentates, who are (or were) also to be found in Ethiopia, 
Southern India, Siam, Sumatra, Babylon ; and of whom 
probable traces were to be found even in Europe. 

Of these wielders of supernatural power, some, it will have 
been noted, are high priests, some kings, and some, like the 
Incas of Peru and llie kings of Egypt, both kings and high 
priests. This creates a presumption that originally these 
possessors of supernatural power united in their own person 
the functions which afterwards came to be held by separate 
officials : originally there was but one supreme institution, and 
it was only in course of time that the priestly function and the 
royal were separated, and that the one institution became two. 
This presumption is both confirmed and explained by the 
taboos which attach to the institution. Not only priests but 
kings are subject to taboos, and the royal taboos are of the 
same kind as the priestly. To take a parallel which recent 
investigation has made possible, the Flamen Dialis, it will be 
» Fiazcr, (?, B, i. 38. ^Ibid. 4i. ^ Ibtd, 42. 49. 
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remembered, was limited as to the food he might eat or even 
8ee> as to the garments he might wear ; he might not ride, or 
see work done on holy days. Now, not only was “ the Sabbath 
known, at all events in Accadian times, as a dies Tiefastus, 
a day on which certain work was forbidden to be done,” but 
the king himself, it is stated, must not eat flesh that has been 
eooked over the coals or in the smoke, he must not change the 
garments of his body, white robes he must not wear, sacrifices 
he may not offer, in a chariot he may not ride.” ^ In civilised 
communities the restrictions imposed upon both kings and 
priests have usually decreased in number and dwindled down 
to mere survivals — therein keeping pace with the diminution 
of the sacred powers ascribed to each. In less advanced stages 
of culture, where high priests and kings each exercise the 
divine powers deputed to them more extensively, the restrictions 
are more numerous and more real ; and both the powers and 
the limitations are united and more extensive in the case of 
rulers w^ho are, like the Egyptian, at once high priest and king. 
The parallel between the royal and the priestly office further 
extends to the conditions of tenure — kingship may be hered- 
itary or elective, annual or lifelong, etc. — and, as we shall 
hereafter see, to tlie manner of consecration. At this point, 
however, our business is to see how the natural operation of the 
taboos would tend to differentiate the primitive institution 
into the two separate institutions of royalty and priesthood. 

The infectiousness of taboo is sue!) that the energies of 
primitive society arc devoted to isolating tlie tabooed person 
or thing. A human being in whom the divine afflatus is 
permanently present is higlily tal>oo, and the most stringent 
measures are taken to isolate him ; and laat is the original 
reason of tlie restrictions imposed on priests and kings. But 
the isolation acts or tends to act in a way not originally 
contemjdated : even if it does not lead to the permanent and 
absolute seclusion of the ruler in his palace (as was the case 
with the Mikado and other sacred kings, in Ethiopia, Sabsea, 
Tonquin, and in Corea and Loango at the present day still 
the number of prohibitions to which he is subjected is enough 
(as the taboos on the Flamen Dialis may show) to hamper 
and restrict him in such a way that he is as effectually cut 

* Sayce, Higher Criticismy 75. - G. B, 164. 
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oJf from intercourse with his subjects and the discharge of 
the active duties of kingship as if he were absolutely 
confined to his palace. The result is that all real power 
passes out of the hands of a man in such a helpless con- 
dition. For a time the institution of king-priest may endure, 
because there are found men who are content to enjoy 
the powers without the glory of ruling. But generally the 
pressure of external foes eventually makes it necessity for 
the king-priest to entrust the command of his subjects to a 
war-king. The office of w^ar-king may be intended to be 
temporary ^ — annual, or terminable at the end of the campaign 
— but it usually results in becoming lifelong and frequently 
hereditary.^ If the war-king, further, is not content with 
military power, but arrogates to himself the rest of the 
temporal power that originally belonged to the priest-king, 
and then succeeds in founding a family, the result will be the 
existence side by side of two institutions — one, the kingship, 
in which the temporal power is centred ; the other, the 
pontificate, in wdiich the spiritual powers remain.^ But the 
divinity which hedged in the priest-king was inevitably 
transferred with the transference of part of his functions to 
the temporal king. Even w^heu the latter was, like the 
Tycoon of Japan, a mere usurper, the same fate eventually 
overtook his descendants as had befallen the Mikado, whose 
functions they usurped : “.entangled in the same inextricable 
web of custom and law, they degenerated into mere puppets, 
hardly stirring from their palaces, and occupied in a perpetual 
round of empty ceremonies, while the real business of 
government was managed by the council of state." ^ When, 
then, the war-king w^as not a usurper but was duly con- 
secrated by the king-priest, the divine character of the 
original office would be likely a fortioi'i to be transmitted to 
the new institution (as in Mexico), wholly or in part. If the 
divine character was transmitted only in such degree that 
the king was not impeded in his work, the institution of 
royalty was safe from the danger which deprived the original 
institution of half its power ; but if in a greater degree, then 
some means of evading the hampering restrictions of the 

^ So in Mangaia, ib. 120. * So in Tonqain, oc, eit, 

* So in Mexico and Colombia, ibid, 44, 113. ^ Ibui, 119. 
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office liad to be found. One such means was that adopted 
by the Mikado : it consisted in abdicating on the birth of a 
son and doing homage to the child, on whom thus fell all the 
restrictions, while the father, acting in the infant monarch's 
name, exercised all the power.^ It is in a similar way, we 
may conjecture, that the priesthoods administered by young 
men or children were transferred to them by tht;ir fathers ; 
for the rules which would hamper the father in his daily life 
and work could be observed with less practical inconvenience 
in the case of the young or infant son. For, it need hardly 
be remarked, the priest, even when temporal power had passed 
to the kingship, still retained the divine character, and with 
it the incapacity for mixing in the affaim of daily life, which 
attached to the priest-king. Thus in Tartary, we find Father 
Grueber saying, ^ Duo hoc in Regno Eeges sunt, quorum prior 
Regni negotiis recte administrandis incumbit, et Dena 
dicitur ; alter ab omni negotiorum extraneorum mole avulsus, 
intra secretos palatii sui secessus otio indulgens, Numiiiis 
inatar adoratur . . . hunc veluti Deum verum et vivum, 
quern et Patrem eeternum et coelestem vocant, . . . adorant.” * 
In this connection we may note it as a further indication 
of the original indivisible unity of the office of priest and 
king, that even when the two functions have come to be 
exercised by different persons there is a perpetual tendency 
to revert to the old organic unity : it is not merely that each 
of the separate offices retains some part of the divine 
character that attached to the undivided office, but the 
functions themselves tend to reunite — reverting in their 
unity sometimes to the priest and sometimes to the king. 
If, for instance, the priesthood becomes (or remains) heredit- 
ary, and temporal rulers are appointed ad hoc and from time 
to time, the temporal functions naturally relapse into the 
priesthood in the intervals (longer^or shorter) when no judge 
or war leader is forthcoming. Indeed, even in the latest 
times, the consecration of the king by a priest testifies to the 
original source of the kings office. On the other hand, if 
the kingship becomes hereditary but the priesthood not, 
then, in spite of the existence of priests, priestly functions 
tend to attach themselves to the kingly office ; hence it is a 
* Ztoe, ciL - Thevenot, Divers Voyaefes, iv. 22. 
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very general feature of the kingship in ancient times that 
the king can offer sacrifice, like a priest. If this reunion of 
the two functions becomes so intimate as to amount to a 
reversion to the ancestral organism, so to speak, then the 
same process of fission which originally gave birth to the 
king will be repeated ; and the temporal ruler, whose ofiftce 
originated ‘ in a delegation of power from the king-priest, 
will himself have to appoint a delegate to do those warlike 
duties which the sanctity of his office prevents him from 
discharging himself — by the side of a yQaatXeiJ? we shall find 
a iroXifiapxo^, by the side of the “ king a heretoga. The 
tendency to reversion, however, which manifests itself i)articu- 
larly when either of the derived offices is hereditary, may be 
averted without danger to the hereditary principle, if the 
hereditary priest (or king) delegates his temporal (or priestly) 
functions to his brother, or other relative and his descendants. 

A further and remarkable fact which tends to connect 
kingship and priesthood together, and to prove their 
common origin, is the common fate to which divine kings and 
divine priests alike were liable : at the end of a certain 
period of time the king had to commit suicide or was put 
to death. Tu India, the king of Calicut had to cut his throat 
in public at the end of a twelve years* reign ; so, too, the king 
of Quilacare in South India.^ The divine kings of Meroe in 
Ethiopia could be ordered to die wheneve: the priests 
chose.® In various parts of xVfrica, kings and priests having 
supernatural powers are put to death, sometimes when old 
age threatens, sometimes when they have developed the 
least bodily blemish, such as the loss of a tooth ; and the 
executioner may be the destined successor of the king. 
Amongst the ancient Prussians, the ruler, whose title was 
God's Mouth, might commit suicide by burning himself in 
front of the sacred oak,^ Amongst other peoples ^ death 
seems not to have been insisted on at all unless drought or 
pestilence or other calamities occurred. But even so, a 
difficulty was found in obtaining persons willing to take 
office. In Savage Island, “ of old they had kings, but as they 
were the high priests as well, and were supposed to cause the 

^ Frazer, O, B. i. 224. ^ Ibid, 218. 

^ Bid, 223. * E.fj, the Su edes, ibid, 47. 
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food to grow, the people got angry with them in times of 
scarcity, and killed them, so the end of it was that no one 
wished to be kirig/’\ On the other hand, it is clear that 
peoples who wished to retain the institution of kingship 
would have to give up requiring suicide of the king. The 
requirement, however, would not have been made in the first 
instance if there had not been a very powerful motive — 
whatever the motive might have been — for making it ; and 
the motive operated against the abolition of this condition of 
holding royal office, as also it mast have operated in inducing 
the occupants of the office to comply with it. Eventually 
the condition was evaded. Among.st the Westeni Semites, 
in Babylon, the tenure of orhce seems to liave been annual — 
the original term, as we shall iiereafter argue — and at the 
end of the year the king was put to death. In course of 
time the community seem to have consented to an evasion : 
when the time for execution came, the king abdicated, and a 
criminal W’as allowed to reign in his stead for five da)rs, at 
the end of which time the criminal was executed and the 
king resumed his throne.- Elsewffiere the king abdicates 
annually, and a temporary king is appointed but is not 
killed, he is only subject to a mock execution.'* In two 
places (Cambodia and Janibi) the teiiiporary kings come of a 
stock believed to be akin to the royal family.** Sometimes 
the mock king is not appointed annually, but once for all 
for a few days at the beginning of the reign, wffiich seems to 
indicate that in this case the custom of annually executing 
a substitute for the king had given way to the practice of 
executing one, once for all, at the accession of the king. 
Finally, it is suggested by Mr. Frazer that a criminal would 
probably not at first have been accepted by the community 
as an adequate substitute: hence possibly the original substitute 
was the king s firstborn son."' Tlie practice of sacrificing the 
firstborn to the gods is well kuowin 

It seems probable that originally the office of divine 
priest-king was held for a year, because in that case the 
difficulty and cruelty of insisting on the fulfilment of the 
condition of tenure would naturally lead to an extension 

* Turucr, Samoa, 304. - 1'r.izei , oj). cii. 227. ’ Jbul. 228-31. 

‘ fbid. 234. 5 JOU. 
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Gnat to some c Gnite period, as for instance to twelve years 
(or, since as some priesthoods were quinquennial, perhaps to 
live years), then for life, provided that natural death was not 
allowed to interfere vnth the suicide or execution which was 
in the bond. To prevent this last contingency, some peoples 
made the appearance of the first indication of old age, 
the first physical blemish, a sign for execution, and to the 
end a physictxl blemish in a priest was widely dejjrecated : 
“ sacerdos non integri corporis quasi inali ominis res vitanda 
est." ' 

It seems, then, that the functions habitually ])ei'formed by 
the priest in the civilised states of ancient tiiues, and the 
powers which he exercised less frequently, and the restrictions 
which were laid upon liim, were all inherited by liim from his 
predecessor the divine priest. It seems also that the similar 
restrictions and the similar sanctity of the ordinaiy king of 
historic times were inherited by him from his predecessor the 
divine king. And the existence of these divine priests and 
divine kings — in all quarters of the globe, as the instances 
accumulated by the learning of Mr. Frazer show — points to 
the fact that in the early history of the race, in patriarchal 
times, each wandering community of fellow-tribesmen had 
over it a person who was in some sense divine, both priest 
and king, and whose death, voluntary or imposed, at the end 
of a year, was regarded by the community and accepted by 
the victim as imperative in the highest interests of the com- 
munity. We have therefore to inquire why this was believed ; 
and it is only proper that we should begin by stating Mi-. 
Frazer's answer to the question. 

Mr. Frazer thinks that men began by believing them- 
selves to be possessed of magical powers, and consequently 
that the distinction between men and gods was somewhat 
blurred — apparently that it was difficult or impossible for 
primitive man to tell whether a certain person, his own ruler 
in this case, was a very great magician or a god. Further, 
apparently the primitive community seem to have come to 
the conclusion that their chief was a god, and that, having 
got hold of a god, it was desirable to retain him for purposes 
of their own. But the god might grow old and feeble, which 

^ Seneca, Cowtrov, So in Mexico, Saliagun (pp. 62 and 97 of tlie Freucli trana.). 
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•would be a pity, and he might die and so slip through their 
hands altogether* Both misfortunes, however, could be 
averted by inducing his soul to migrate into another healthy 
yoimg body. This was effected by killing the god : his soul 
then had perforce to leave its old body, and by some means, 
not quite clear, it was supposed to enter the body of the 
murderer, who thus became the new god. Eventiially, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Frazer, men learned to distinguish 
between magic and religion, and then they placed their faith 
in the former no longer, but in prayer and sacrifice — not now 
deeming themselves indistinguishable from gods. 

The doctrine that magic is prior to, or even in origin 
coeval with, religion has already failed to win our assent,^ 
and we have also argued that the idea of man’s coercing the 
gods for his own ends belongs to a different set of thoughts 
and feelings from those in which religion originates, and must 
be later in point of development, because gods must exist first 
before coercion can be applied to them.* We do not, there- 
fore, propose to repeat our arguments on the general question 
of the priority of religion or magic. Nor do we propose to 
traverse the statement that divine power can be transmitted 
by the person who possesses it to someone else. What we 
are here concerned to show is that, apart from these questions, 
there is fividence to show, first, that these kings and priests 
were not gods, and, next, that the divine powers they possessed 
were not native to them and inherent in them, in virtue of 
their magic, but connnunieated to tliem or derived by them 
from the gods. 

This may take us a step further towards the answ^er to 
the main question of this chapter, namely, how and wdiy did 
the community come to regard it as the privilege or duty of 
some one particular member to exercise the priestly function 
of dealing the first and fatal blow at the sacrificial victim ? 
To answer that it was because that person was the chief of 
the tribe, will not advance us much now that we recognise the 

* Supra f p. 177-9. 

* If it be argued that the magical means of coercion may have existed before 
the gods did, we must refer the reader again to our attempt to show that all 
Buch magic is derived from, or rather a distortion or parody of, the worship of 
the gods. 
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original unity of the kingly and the priestly office : the king 
was the person who exercised the priestly function, and the 
priest was the person who discharged the kingly office. In 
other words, we have seen how kings came to exist, and how 
priests came to be : our problem now is how did a man come 
to be king-priest? Not by inheritance, because the office 
was originally annual, and was terminated by the death, 
voluntary or imposed, of the king-priest at the end of the 
year. Nor by election, because the office was open to anyone 
who chose to take it with the penalty attached — hence it 
died out in some cases for want of volunteers. Mr. Frazer’s 
solution apparently is that it was originally the greatest 
magician, or, what in consequence of the primitive incapacity 
to distinguish between men and gods comes to the same 
thing, a god. We have therefore to inquire whether the 
divine priests and kings were gjds or indistinguishable from 
gods. 

To begin with, it will be conceded that the Sibyl, who 
temporarily possessed supernatural knowledge, was distinguish- 
able and distinct from Apollo who “ possessed ” her ; the 
worshippers of Dionysus, who were endowed with superhuman 
strength, different from the god whom they worshipped. The 
more extensive powers of causing food to grow which were 
exercised in Savage Island by the king — until the office fell 
and remained vacant — were exercised by him as high priest, 
and therefore he too seems to be a priest as distinct from a 
god. And Father Grueber spoke of the Lama as “ veluti Deum 
verum et vivum,” and says “ numinis instar adoratur.” Now, 
in Mexico, where the priest was allowed to- evade the violent 
death which attached to his office, on condition that he found a 
substitute (a war-captive), the distinction betweeji the human 
victim and the god was always steadily preserved, in spite of 
the fact that for the year preceding the sacrifice the captive 
was dressed in the insignia of the god and styled by the name 
of the god, just as in Greece the priestesses of the Leukippides 
w^ere themselves called the Leukippides.^ Thus Father Acosta 
says : ** They tooke a captive such as they thought good, and 
afore they did sacrifice him vnto their idolls, they gave him 
the name of the idoll, saying, he did represent the same idoll. 

^ Pau.s. HI. xvi. 
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And during the time that this representation lasted, which 
was for a yeere in some feasts . . . they reverenced and 
worshipped him in the same maner as the proper idoll ; . . . 
the feast being come and hee growne fatte, they killed him, 
opened him, eat him, making „a solempne sacrifice of him”^ 
The presumption therefore is that the South Indian king in 
Quilacare who at the end of twelve years of reigning had to 
kill himself in public, in front of an idol, and who performed 
this sacrifice to the idol and undertook this martyrdom for 
love of the idol,’ - like the Aztec victim, “ did represent the 
same idoll.” But though most or all of the Aztec deities had 
human representatives of the kind described, the distinction 
is always maintained between the human image/’ as he was 
called in Mexico, and the actual idol or god to whom and 
before whom he was sacrificed. And the Mexican idea 
doubtless was all that was intended by the king of Iddah 
when he told the English officers of the Niger Expedition 
with unintentional offensiveness : ‘‘ God made me after His 
own image ; I arn all the same as God ; and He appointed me 
a king.” ^ At any rate his concluding words do not lend 
much support to Mr. Frazer’s tlieory that it is by being 
magicians that men come to be divine kings and priests. On 
the contrary, they constitute an explicit statement of the 
king of Iddah’s consciousness that his sacred office was 
bestow’’ed upon him and his powers delegated to him from 
above. Now, this belief, that the divine spirit can and does 
enter into men and fill them in a greater or less degree, is 

universal. On the truth of the belief the historian has not 

to pronounce : he has only to note that the universality of 
the consciousness, if it cannot demonstrate, neither can it 
impair, the truth of the belief. Nor does it follow that, 
because man has often mistaken the conditions under which 
the Holy Spirit descends upon man, or the tokens of its 
manifestation, therefore the belief is untrue. The belief in 
the universality of causation is none the less true because 

particular things have been and often are supposed to stand 

as cause and effect to each other and are not really so related. 

^ Acosta, History of the Indies (Grimstoit’s translation in the Hakluyt 
Society's edition, ii. 323). 

» ; 00 4 


- md. 42 . 
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The sacrificial and sacramental meal, which from the 
beginning has been the centre of all religion, has from the 
beginning also always been a moment in which the conscious- 
ness has been present to man of communion with the god of 
his prayers — without that consciousness man had no motive 
to continue the practice of the rite. In the beginning, again, 
the sacramental meal required, for the annual renewal of the 
blood-covenant, that the worshipper should partake of the 
body and blood of tlie victim : this participation was the 
condition and cause of the communication of spiritual and 
supernatural protection to the worshipper against the super- 
natural dangers by which primitive man was surrounded. It 
was by drinking the blood of sacrifice that the priestess of 
Apollo in Deiras obtained the power of prophecy and became 
“ possessed '' by the godd Amongst the Scandinavians a 
blood-offering gave even the sacred altar-stone the power of 
prophecy;'^ and the Balonda and Barotse have a similar 
medicine ” with which they can make images of wood and 
clay prophesy.’^ But the blood or the fat of the victim or the 
oil obtained from it might be sprinkled or smeared on the 
altar-stone or on the lintel of a house to indicate the presence 
and protection of the god ; and in the same way the oil used 
in the consecration of the king indicated that it was not in 
virtue of his own merits — still less of his magical powers — 
but of the entry in him of the divine spirit that ” divine 
right was bestow^ed upon him and that he became king. 
Again, it was of the skin of the victim that the first idols 
probably were made: the Kuriles make their idols by wrap- 
ping an image in the skin of an animal they have sla, lightered 
for the purpose,^ and the custom of dressing an idol thus w'as 
known to the Greeks. In all tJie.se case.s the use of the skin 
was probably not merely symbolical l>ut was supposed to 
ensure the god’s actual presence in the idol, just as in 
Northern Europe enveloping the human representative of the 
vegetation spirit in a sheaf or green leaves probably imparted 
a divine character to him. In the same way, when the 
human “ image ’’ of an Aztec deity was dressed in the insignia 
of the god, it was not merely a ceremonial attire but was 

* Faus. ii. C. 24 : -tttcaiifvri toC of/ioros ») ytvr] ndroxos «« toO <.1011 

■ BastUn, Zfer ii. 200. ’ 258. * II, uK 2r,8. 
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thought to invest him with some of the divine powers ; and 
when the priest, after sacrificing him, clad himself in the skin 
of the human victim,^ he undoubtedly resumed the divine 
powers which at the beginning of the year he had resigned 
to the ‘‘ image ” of the god, for thus olad he ran through the 
streets to sanctify them, as the Luperci ran for the same 
purpose, though not in the same guise. 

When tree and plant worship prevails, the tree or plant 
is figured as the body of the god, and eating some part 
thereof continues to be regarded as the ^ausc or condition of 
divine possession. In India, the leaves of a sacred tree are 
eaten to obtain supernatural protection against the death- 
pollution.*^ In ancient Greece, Apollo’s priestess was inspired 
not only by drinking the blood of sacrifice, but equally by 
eating the leaves of the laurel.® The sacramental eating of 
the body of cereal deities we have already enlarged on.'^ 
Here we heave to note that the blood of vegetation spirits 
consisted in the sap of the tree or juice of the plant ; and if 
the plant worshipped happened to be one the juice of which 
was a poison or an intoxicant, the clan would find itself in 
possession of a particularly potent deity. Ordeal by poison, 
in which the deity recognises and spares the innocent, sprang 
up in the one case ; the orgiastic rites of the wine-god in the 
other, for the intoxication, being due to the juice of the vine 
(the blood of the god), was evidently due to the action of 
the divine substance on tlie worshipper; and his strange 
behaviour was taken as a manifestation of divine “ posses- 
sion.” Hence in course of time any man who behaved in 
this way, without having drunk wine, was considered to be 
“ possessed ” by a god. It need perhaps scarcely be remarked 
that as ])lant- worship has been universal, every plant capable 
of producing intoxication in every part of the globe has been 
discovered and has been employed for the purpose ; and so 
the idea that frenzied conduct'^ indicates possession ” is 
universal. A few instances must suffice. 

Among the northern Indians of Chili, it was the case 
that “ such as happen to be subject to epilepsy or St, Vitus’ 
lancc are considered as especially marked out for the service ” 

* Saha^'uii, i. c. viii. 

* Luciarn, If h f (ecus, 1, 


® Supra^ p. 220. 
* ^upra, ch. xvi. 
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of the priests.^ A man becomes a Shaman by being pos- 
sessed ” ; he is generally by nature a nervous, hysterical 
subject, easily sent into a trance ; sometimes Shamans select 
such a subject, sometimes he declares himself/*^ Where the 
symptoms do not naturally exist, they may be artificially 
induced, as, e.g,, by the dancing Dervishes. In course of time 
violent symptoms may cease to be expected of the man who 
is to be a priest, but still the diviner, seer, or priest is expected 
to be marked off by his nature from other men : thus amongst 
the Ainazulu a man is so set apart, when “ he dreams many 
things, and his body is imiddled and he becomes a house of 
dreams.’’ ^ In the Tonga Islands the native term (fahe-gehe) 
for priest means a “ man who has a peculiar or distinct sort 
of mind or soul, differing from that of the generality of 
mankind, which disposes some god occasionally to inspire 
him.” ^ 

Admission to the priesthood may be perfectly unorganised, 
v>r it may be a hereditary privilege, or it may be obtained by 
initiation at the hands either of an individual or a corporation ; 
but the one indispensable condition of admission in all cases 
is that there shall be some outward and visible indication 
or guarantee that a god has entered him. Tims in the Tonga 
Islands '' a god is believed to exist at that moment {i.e. the 
moment of inspiration) in the ])riest and to speak from his 
mouth ” (in the same way the Peruvian word for ])riest means 
'' he who speaks,” ix. by inspiration ^), “ but at otlier times a 
priest has no other respect paid to him than what his own 
proper family rank may rccpiire,” ^ and '' those only in general 
arc considered priests who are in the frequent habit of being 
inspired by a particular god. It most frequently happens 
that the eldest son of a priest, after Ids father’s deatli, 
becomes a priest of the same god who inspired his father.”^ 
So. too, in the Pelew Islands, a god can take possession of 
any man he pleases, temporarily or permanently ; if per- 
manently, the possessed ” is recognised and installed as 

^ Kerr, Voya{ff8, v. 405. - Bastian, AUcrUi^ i. 124, 

* Callay/ay, Itdir^ious Syatevi of the Amainfn, 259. 

* Mariner, Tonga Inlands ^ ii. 80. 

^ Garoilasso de la Vega, Hoyal Commentaries of the Incas (Hakluyt Society’.^ 
edition, i. 277). 

* Mariner, !oc. ciL 


’ Mariner, ii. 127. 
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priest, and as such exercises great political power, however 
low his origin. When he dies, the god is unrepresented 
until some one begins to go about in a wild, ecstatic, 
“ possessed '' manner, with sufficient pertinacity eventually 
to convince the community, which at first laughs at himT 
In Guiana, “ the office of peaiman was formerly hereditary. 
If there was no son to succeed the father, the !atter chose 
and trained some boy from the tribe — one with an epileptic 
tendency being preferred/’ and “ the peaiman, when in the 
midst of his frantic performance, seems as though overcome 
by some fearful fit, or in the extreme of raving madness/’ - 
The Tinneh have no regular order of Shamans ; anyone 
when the spirit moves him may take upon him their duties 
and pretensions.”^ Among the Thlinkeets, shamanism is 
mostly hereditary, but the son must be initiated, i,e. he must 
fast, kill an otter and keep the skin (it not being lawful to 
kill an otter save for this purpose), and his hair is never cut.^ 
Amongst the Clallams the initiation takes the form of ii 
pretended death and resurrection, which elsewhere is the 
condition of initiation into various mysteries: the candidate 
fasts till apparently dead, his body is plunged into a river 
(this they call “ washing the ”), lie then runs off into a 
wood, and reappears equipped in tl^e insignia of a medicine- 
man.^ 

Wliere tlie priesthood forms a corporation, as for instance 
in tlie Sandwich Islands, where “ the priests appear to bt 
a distinct order or body of men, li^ing for the most part 
together/’ ^ some form of initiation is always required. The 
priests of the Batta tatoo themselves with the figures of 
beasts and birds, and eat bulialo flesh during the ceremony.' 
A Roman Catliolie missionary among the Suahili, describing 
the initiation of candidates for the priestliood, observes that 
a leading feature in the ceremony consisted in tlie candidate’s 
eating a sacramenUil meal — a fact which, as the sacramental 
meal is the essence of every form of early religion, is not 
surprising, but which to him appeared “ a sataTiic imitation 
of the Communion.” He could not, however, smile contempt 

' Haytiaii. Alh'rlci^ i. 31. - Iin Tliurn, Tndion^ of Guiaoo, 3-M. 

•' Bancroft, Xa five Jio ecu, iii. 142. * Ibid, 145. ^ Rdd. \i>h. 

Marine)’, Toojja Islands, ii, 127. " Bai*tiaii. Or^L A:>ico, v. 4’*. 
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at the parody, the solemnity with which the proceedings 
were conducted was too awe-inspiring : a victim was slain, 
the blood sprinkled on the candidate, and the flesh eaten, 
before the morning dawn, by the priests and those who had 
previously'partaken of a similar meal.^ Finally, the Selection 
of a candidate may be made, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lama, by lot : this dlso is a direct expression of the divine 
will. Divination by water, i,e. by consultation of the water- 
spirit, we have already explained.^ Here we have only to 
add that our word lot is etymologically identical with 
Ac\ttSo9, twig, small stick, from which comes the Greek word 
for “ lot,” kX^poi ; ^ and that the use of pieces of wood 
for drawing lots is due to the presence of the tree-god 
therein. 

This review of the modes hi which admission to the 
priesthood is obt>ained lends no countenance to the theory 
that it is by being a magician that a man becomes a priest or 
king or king-priest. On the contrary, it is inspiration by 
the god of the community which makes a man a priest ; and 
this conclusion is confirmed by the fact that a clear line is 
drawn between priest and magician. In ihose who believe 
that the idol is an elaborated fetish, it is consistent to main- 
tain that the priest is a successful sorcerer ; but we have 
seen reason to reject the former idea, and the latter is not 
borne out by the facts of the case. Those facts are some- 
times obscured by the European traveller’s habit of applying 
the terms conjurer, witch, sorcei'cr to any native who professes 
to exercise supem'ktarai powers, vvith«>ut inquiring as to the 
use or source of those powers, or even when he knows that 
the conjurer is the priest of the coiiiinunity, fis, e.y., when it 
is said that “ the jugglers pei'form the o.flices not only of 
soothsayers and physicians but also of priests:' ^ Fortunately, 
however, it is quite clear on examination in most cases that 
there are two distinct classes of men comprised under these 
undiscriminating epithets, one bringing about disease and 
death in the community, the other counteracting the machina- 
tions of the first class, and also bringing positive blessings to 

^ Bastian, Allerlei, i. 142. ^ Su}yrc, p. 229, 

'*• Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 279. 

* DobrizhofTor, History of the Ah 'qwn^s. 
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th^ community in the way of good ck >s, etc. This distinction 
is generally recognised by travelle’ in Africa, when they 
speak Cf the witch and the witch-hnder ; and amongst the 
Indians of Guiana we find keiuiimas who cause mischief, and 
the peaimun who cures it : “ it is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the dreadful sense of constant and unavoidable 
danger in which the Indian w’^ould live, were it not for his 
trust in the protecting power of the peaiman/' ^ Further 
examination shows that the one class derive their powers 
from the god who protects and is worshipped by the com- 
mimitv, the other from spirits who are bound by no ties of 
fellowship or goodwill to the community. Thus the Australian 
“sorcerer*' is universally believed to get his powers from the 
good spirit who lives beyond the sky.^ In the Pelew Islands, 
besides the tribal and family gods, there are countless other 
spirits of earth, mountains, woods, and streams, all of whicii 
are mischievous, and of which tlie islanders are in daily fear. 
It is with these spirits that the sorcerers deal The priests 
live generally in peace with the sorcerers, but the attitude of 
the community is sliown by tlie fact that sorcerers are liable 
to be put to death for exercising their powers,^ The fact 
that it is in the interests of the coinniunity that the powers 
derived from the tribal god are exercised, is shown by the 
frequent combination of the office of chief and priest in one 
person: amongst the Murrings (Australia) the “ sorcerer is 
respected highly, is ctrief at once and “sorcerer/’^ Amongst 
the Damaras “ the chiefs of tribes have vSome kind of sacer- 
dotal authority — more so than a military one. Tliey bless 
the oxen.’' ^ As for the Haidahs, the chief is the principal 
“ sorcerer,” and “ indeed possessevs but little authority save 
from his connection with the preter-humaii powers.”^ The 
cliief of the Salish “ is e:c officio a kind of priest/* ^ Amongst 
the Eskimo the Angakuts (priests) are “ a kind of civil magis- 
trates,** amongst the Zudus “ ‘ ^he heaven is the chief’s/ he 
can call up clouds and storms ... in New Zealand every 
Rangatira has a supernatural power . , . among the Zulus 
‘ the Itongo (spirit) dwells with the great man ; he who 

‘ Iro Thurn, Indiana of Gniana, 3S3. ^ Bastian, AlUrUi, i. 248. 

'' Ihid. 46. ^ Ihid, 248. ® Galton, South Africa^ 139. 

Bancroft, Amative Jiaces, iii. 150. Ibid. 154. 
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dreams is the chief of the village * . . . the Kaneka chiefs 
are medicine men.*'^ 

Thus we are brought round once more to the priest*king 
and to our question, how did a man come to be invested with 
the office ? Negatively, we have urged reasons to reject Mr. 
Frazer’s theory that it was by becoming so gieat a magician 
that his fel!ow-tribesmen thought he was a god. Positively, 
we have argued that in all cases the human “ image ” of the 
god is distinguished from the god, and that the divine spirit 
must enter the man before he can be the human represent- 
ative of the god, just as the altar-stone must be dashed with 
blood, anointed with oil, clad in the skin of the sacred animal, 
etc., before the god c^in be considered to be pi'esent in it. 
Further, the modes of consecration — whether of priest or 
king — are various, bn^ they can all be traced back to the 
primitive idea of the sacrificial meal, namely, that it is by parci- 
cipation in the blood of the god that the spirit of the god enters 
into the worshipper. It is therefore to some feature of the 
ritual of the primitive sacrificial meal that we must look for 
the solution of our problem. Now, the mere drinking of the 
blood would not suffice to mark off one of the worshippers, 
for all the clansmen drank of the blood, and all so far became 
possessed of the divine spirit. But on the man who was to 
be the king-priest that spirit descended in a lai’ger measure ; 
and it was some act performed by him, and him alone, during 
the rite, that marked him off as thenceforth more holy than 
his fellow-men. 

Now we have seen that in historic times the distinguish- 
ing function of the priest, and the key to his priestly power, 
is that he deals the first and fatal blow at the victim. Unless 
the victim is slain there can be no sacrifice, no drawing near 
to the god, and the community must be left defenceless 
against its supernatural foes. But the victim is the animal 
whose life the clan are bdund to respect as the life of a 
clansman, to kill it is murder (as in the Bouphonia at 
Athens), nay ! it is killing the god. The clansman, therefore, 
whose religious conviction of the clan’s need of communion 
with the god was deepest, would eventually and after long 
waiting be the one to strike, and take upon himself the issue, 

* Lang, Custom and Myth, 237 
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for *he sake of his fellow-men. ‘‘The dreadful sacrifice is 
performed not with savage joy but with awful sorrow.” ^ So 
great was the difficulty of finding anyone to strike the first 
blow, that the practice of stoning the victim to death was 
frequently adopted, as thereby the responsibility was divided 
amongst all the clansmen — a practice which survived in the 
custom in Northern Europe of pelting the representative of 
the vegetation spirit, in the similar XtdojSoXla of the Greeks 
(e.ff. in the Pentheus myth) and a New World custom already 
referred to.* That shedding even human blood is a crime, 
the responsibility of which must be shared by all the com- 
munity, appears from the fact that, when a criminal has to 
be executed, it is a negro custom to tear him to pieces. 
Amongst the Hottentots the chief gives the first blow, and 
then the rest fall on the criminal and beat him to death ; * 
and amongst the Tuppin Imbas, when a captive is to be 
eaten, the man who deals him the first blow incurs the guilt, 
and, as blood must have blood, the king draws blood from his 
arm, and for the rest of the day he must remain in his 
hammock,^ But the fact that the priest in all religions slays 
the victim suffices to show that the earlier custom of stoning 
must have given place universally to that which gave rise to 
the priesthood. 

That blood -guiltiness would attach to the man who struck 
the first blow is evident. But the king-pri^t is distinguished 
from his fellows by his superior holiness, and it is not clear 
that the act of dealing the blow would ipso facto give him 
that larger measure of the divine affiatus which marked the 
priest off from his fellow-worshippers. In the Philippine 
Islands it does indeed seem to have been the belief that the 
slaying of the victim was, if not the cause, at any rate the 
occasion of the god s entering into the slayer, as appears from 

^ Bobertson Smith, s.v. “ Sacrifice” in tke Eneydopcedia Britannica. 

^ Supra, p. 216-6. For other instances, see (?. B. i. 264 ; B. K. 418 ; Myth, 
Forsck. 209 ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiv. ii. 262-3 ; the \i$o^o\la in 
Troezeu (Pans, ii, xxxii. 2), at the Eieusinia, the Lupercalia, and None 
Caprotinse j and cf. the stoning of the <pdpp.aKoi (Harp. s.v.). 

^ So too the scapegoat in Asia Minor, the Manmrina Yetus in Rome, and 
the ilave at the Chseronean festival, were beaten— not as a piece of sympathetic 
magic. 

* Bastian, Her Mensch, iii, 3. 
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the account of an old traveller (who when he^ feajb le Diable '' 
means the god of the savages) : " II y a de ces prestres qui 
ont vn commerce particulier auec le Diable . . . il passe 
quelquesfois dans le corps de leur Sacrificateurs & dans ce 
peu de temps que dure le Sacrifice, il leur fait dire & 
executer des choses qui remplissent de crainte les assistans 
. » . le Sacrifice . . . se fait en frappant la Victime, auec 
certaines ceremonies, que le Sacrificateur fait en cadance, 
marquee par vn tambour ou par vne cloche, c^est dans ce 
temps-lk que le Diable leJ3 possede, qu’il leur fait faire mille 
contorsios & grimace et k la fin, ils disen t ce qu’ils croyent 
auoir veu ou entendu/* ^ But against this we have to set the 
universal belief that it is by drinking the god’s blood that 
the god enters the worshipper* It is therefore to this part 
of the rite we must look. Now, the slayer of the victim 
would naturally be the first to drink of the blood ; and it is 
entirely in accord with primitive ideas to suppose that the 
first blood was considered to contain more of the sacred life 
than the rest— we need only recall to mind the universal 
reluctance to partake of the first-fruits of the field, as 
containing the divine life in its most potent form. So by 
the European custom the man who ate the first apple from 
the tree in which the vegetation spirit dwelt became the 
human representative of the spirit for the year.^ Thus it 
Was the man who greatly daring first killed the victim and 
drank the first draught of the sacred life who thereby became 
the human “ image ” or representative or vicegerent of the 
god, priest and king for a year, by which time the blood- 
covenant required to be renewed, and ag^in a victim had to 
be slain, a slayer found. 

There remains the question why the priest-king forfeited 
his life at the end of the year. Now the forfeit attached to 
the office : the moment theioffice was undertaken, the forfeit 
was incurred. But it was by a man’s own voluntary act that 
the office was assumed ; and that act had two elements, the 
office two sides. There was the blood-guiltiness attaching to 
the killing of the god, and there was the sanctity brought by 
the drinking of the sacred blood. It must therefore have 

'Thevenot, Diven Voyages, iv., “Relation des Isles Philippines.” 

9 B, K. 40n. 
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been in one of these two characters that the king-priest was 
slain. Mr. Frazer’s view is that he was * slain as being the 
godL This, however,, is unsatisfactory from our point of view, 
for two reasons. The first is that the evidence, as we have 
argued, seems to indicate that the king-priest was as a matter 
of fact regarded, both by himself and others, as th^ god’s vice- 
gerent, rather t jan as himself the god. The other is that if he 
was regarded as the god and slain as such, then there would 
from that time on have been no further need or possibility of 
animal sacrifice: the priest who slew the slayer would in 
turn be slain, and so human sacrifice and cannibalism would 
have been the universal type of the sacrificial meal, whereas, 
first, cannibalism as a ritual is the exception, not the rule, 
and next, every religious institution, and every survival in 
religion which has a bearing on the question, points to the 
sacramental eating first of totem-animals and then of totem- 
plants. 

We are therefore forced back on tlie other hypothesis, 
that it was as the shedder of divine blood that the king- 
priest’s blood was shed, that it was the blood-guiltiness 
attaching to his original act which made his life forfeit from 
the first. For a year the sanctity of the divine blood in his 
veins ensured his safety; at the end of that time the penalty 
was exacted. If it be asked why at the end of a year, the 
only answer is that in early times the community seem to 
have felt the need of an annual renewal of the blood-covenant 
with their god ; the yearly sacrifice is the oldest ; at the end 
of a year they felt that the Stacred blood that was in them 
had departed from them ; and if from them, then from the 
king-priest, whom accordingly it was now safe to slay, and 
their duty to slay. That the exaction of the penalty would 
eventually come to be deferred, is probable enough, and is 
confirmed by the historic instances in which it was only 
enforced at the end of a twelve years’ reign. Then it 
would be deferred indefinitely to the appearance of the first 
physical blemish indicative of old age, or until famine or 
disaster warned the community that the spilling of divine 
blood had not yet been avenged. But, in the absence of such 
monitions, the penalty might even be evaded altogether, with 
the consent of the community, by the substitution of the 
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j)riest-kingB firstborn soHv for whom again a substitute 
might be found in a criminal or a captive, until even the 
taking of such lives was felt to be a stumblingbloclc By 
this time the office may have become hereditary ; and thus 
would arise the necessity on occasion of devolving some of 
the functions, e.g, war (for war is, as we have seen, a sacred 
function in primitive times) or legislation upon a younger 
brother or other relative less hampered by the divinity and 
the restrictions which hedged in the priest-king. Or the 
sanctity of the office might extend to the whole family of the 
priest-king, in which case his descendants would constitute a 
hereditary order of priests, the eldest representative being 
high priest. Then, too, a war-king would have to be sought 
outside the limits of the priestly family. To his office also 
sanctity would attach ; he too would require consecration 
and receive a refi€vo<;. But whereas political progress tended 
to give the king a larger kingdom and greater |X)werB, all con- 
centrated in bis one jxirson, it tended to diminish the import- 
ance of the priest, for it brought polytheism in its train, and 
so multiplied the number of the priests, proportionately 
dividing their power. 

The gj’owing tendency, which the above view postulates, 
to defer and then to remit the forfeit of the king-priest s life, 
can hardly be dissociated from tfie ciiaiige which gradually 
took place in men’s view of animal sacrifice. At first, sacri- 
fice was the killing of the god manifested in the animal. 
Then the rite came to be regarded as a sacrifice to the god, 
now conceived to be present in the altar- stone on which the 
blood was dashed. Finally, the sacrifice was a meal in which 
the god took part, and the animars life was no longer con- 
sidered sacred — the anima^ was but the chattel of the tribe 
that bred it. Now these changes must have materially assisted 
the tendency to remit the king-priesFs penalty : as long as 
the animal was the god, the blood-guiltiness of the slayer 
called for his death ; when the animal was rather a sacrifice 
to than of the god, the death of the priest would be required 

^ 111 view of the existence of a survival of annually killing the king-priest in 
Babylon, it may be well to note that an Accadian text expressly states that 
sin may be expiated by the vicarious .sacrifice of the eldest son (Sayce’s Ap- 
pendix, p. 418, to his edition of Ifdt. i. and ii.). 
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rather by tradition than by any living sentiment of necessity. 
When the animal was a mere chattel, the execution even of 
a captive would be unmeaning ; of a firstborn son, shocking. 
Nor can we fail in this connection to note that, whereas 
di’inking the blood was of the ^ essence of the rite originally, 
in course of time it came to be generally dropped or pro- 
hibited — i)088ibly on grounds of refinement, but possibly also 
on religious grounds, on the ground that no man should be 
allowed to communicate so closely with the divine life. 
Finally, we may note that the original idea of taboo is 
identical neither with that of holiness nor that of unclean- 
ness, but is the root-idea out of which both these were sub- 
8 e<iuently differentiated and developed: it is simply that 
which must not be touched or approached. Now the king- 
priest w^as strictly taboo in the original sense : both as the 
shedder of blood and as the partaker in divine life, he was 
not to be approached, during his year. 

We have endeavoured to show that the institution of 
the priesthood was the natural, necessary, and inevitable out- 
come of the primeval rite of the sacrificial meal ; and that 
from the beginidiig the priest had no other means of drawing 
near to his god than those open to all his fellow- worshippers ; 
he was distinguished from them only by his greater readiness 
to sacrifice himself for their religious needs. We have found 
nothing to support the notion that religion is the invention 
of priCvSts, and we have been obliged to dissent both from the 
view that primitive man was uncertain whether he was a god 
or not, and from the view that the priest was a sorcerer who 
had got on in the world. 

We have next to show how the mystic view of sacrifice, as 
communion, struggled to reassert itself against the commercial 
view of sacrifice, as giving in order to get something, which 
had overlaid it ; and how this a^flected man's view of the 
future state. But first we must understand what his view of 
the other world was, to begin with. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE NEXT LIFE 

As to man’s future state many very different views have been 
held and are held by different peoples. To some it appears 
but a continaation of the present life, for others it involves 
a retribution for what has been done in this world ; and each 
of these theories has many varieties. The retribution may 
consist in a simple reversal of this life’s lot, so that those who 
have fared ill here will be w’ell off in the next world, and vice 
versd ; or the better lot in the next world may be reserved 
either for those who in this were persons of quality, or for 
those who distinguished themselves by their valour, or by 
their virtue, or by their piety. Or the next life may be 
for all men alike a continuance of this, under more pleasant 
conditions, or under more gloomy conditions, but in either 
case the rank and occupation of the deceased will be what 
they were in this life, even the scars and mutilations of the 
body surviving with the other marks of personal identity. 
Or, again, life may be continued, but in such a way that 
personal identity is concealed, as for instance by the trans- 
migration of the soul into an animal body, or is forgotten, as 
by the souls that drink the waters of Lethe before being re- 
born, or merged in the dmne essence. Or the soul may not 
survive death at all — only the fruit of its moral or immoral 
acts may be transmitted. 

An equally great variety of opinion pie vails as to the 
situation and topography of the next world. It may be on 
the earth’s surface, or under it or above it. If on it, then it 
is a far-off laud, a garden behind far distant hills, a land 
beyond a distant river, an island across the sea, a far-off 
western world. Or it may be above the earth, in the sun, 
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the moon, the stars, or above the solid firmament of the sky. 
If below the earth, it may be one vast and gloomy realm, or 
it may be mapped out into many various divisions. If the 
retribution theory is held, then the heaven may be above the 
earth, or it may be underground- If it is underground, then 
the places of bliss and punishment are topographically distin- 
guished ; if the heaven is above the world, then it may or 
may not be loc.ally distinguished from the abode of the gods. 
The underground hell may or may not liave places of 
torture ; if it has, they too may be more or less numerous. 
The number of heavens may extend to the third, the seventh, 
or even go as high as thirty. 

Into the mass of bewildering details, of which these are 
but a few, some order has been introduced by the labour of 
various writers, especially Professor E. I>. Tylor, in his 
Primitive Culture. He has shown, for instance, that the 
retribution theory appears generally at a later stage of 
culture than the continuance theory; and that the concep- 
tions of the next world as a far-off land, a western world, an 
underground abode, or as located in the sun, moon, stars, or 
sky, are of common occurrence amongst different peoples, and 
are conceptions such as might be formed independently by 
different peoples, and need not have been borrowed by one 
from another. These conclusions may be regarded as well 
established, and we shall make thcra the basis for an attempt 
to trace the growth of the belief in a future state. 

Whether the funeral rites practised l-y man in the lowest 
stage of culture known to us, and also in the earliest times 
from, which we ha^’e interments, w'ere prompted by love or 
fear, by the desire to detain the spirit of the one loved and 
lost, or by the wish to drive off the ghost, may be a ’disputed 
question. But that these rites show primitive man to have 
believed that the ghost lingered for^some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the survivors, is universally admitted. Nor can 
there be any doubt as to the cause of the belief : the memory 
of the departed is still fresh in the minds of the survivors, 
and the occasions are frequent which suggest to their minds 
the picture of the deceased engaged in his familiar guise and 
occupations. As time goes on, the memory of him is revived 
less often and at longer and longer intervals, and it is in 
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occasional dreams that he appears most vividly to mind. 
Such appearances are regarded by the savage as visits of the 
dead man ; and the fact has to be accounted for that such 
visits, at first frequent, gradually become separated by longer 
and longer intervals. The obvious explanation is, in part at 
any rate, that the ghost is now further off, and it takes him 
longer to make the journey. Hence the belief in a far-off 
land on the surface of the earth is, I suggest, the first hypo- 
^esis as to the dwelling-place of the dead. In Borneo, it is 
situated, for the Idaan race, on the summit of Kina Balu ; in 
West Java, on the mountain Gungung Danka ; the dwelling- 
place of the dead, according to the Chilians, was Gulcheman 
beyond the mountains ; ‘‘ hidden among the mountains of 
Mexico lay the joyous garden of Tlalocan/’ ' 

Whether burial is the oldest mode of disposing of corpses, 
or is later than cremation — as seems indicated by the fact that 
in the oldest interments known to archaeologists the body is 
always partially burnt — burial is and long has been univer- 
sally known and practised, and no one doubts that it is the 
burial of bodies underground which has given rise to the belief 
that the abode of the dead is also underground. The belief 
is widely spread : in North America, the Tacullis held that 
the soul goes after death into the bowels of the ea.rih . . , 
among rude African tribes, it is enough to cite th.e Zulus, 
who at death will descend to live among the Abapaiisi, * tlie 
people underground.' ” ^ Amongst the Karens, a rude Asiatic 
tribe, the land of the dead is held to be below the earth. The 
Aryan peoples undoubtedly held the same view : the Roman 
Orcus and the Greek Hades are underground. The Baby- 
lonians placed “ the land whence none return," as it was termed 
by them, 'in the bow^els of the earth; and the Hebrew Shed 
is the name both for the grave and for the subterranean abode 
of the departed. As to the natuie of this realm and the kind 
of life spent by its inhabitants, there is a unanimity which is 
a striking illustration of the fact that under similar conditions 
similar minds will reach similar conclusions. In it, according 
to the Hurons, '' day and night the souls groan and lament " ; ® 
the region of Mictlan, the subterranean land of Hades in 
Mexico, “was an abode looked forward to with resig.nation, 

^Tylor, Primitivt Culture, ii. 60 and 61. ^ JhuL 66. Ilnd. 7a 
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but scarcely with cneerfulness.”^ The Yoruba proverb runs: 
“ A corner in this world is better than a corner in the world 
of spirits/' The ghost of Achilles rejected consolation : 
"Nay! speak not comfortably to me of death, O greet 
Odysseus. Rather would I live on ground as the hireling 
of another, with a landless man who had no great livelihood, 
than bear sway among all the dead.” ^ “ The Hades of the 

Babylonian legends closely resembles the Hades of the Homeric 
poems. It is the gloomy realm beneath the earth, where t^p 
spirits of the dead flit about in darkness, with dust and mud 
for their food and drink, and from whence they escape at 
times to feed on the blood of the living. Here the shades of 
the great heroes of old sit each on his throne, crowned and 
terrible, rising up only to greet the coming among them of 
one like unto themselves . . . good and bad, heroes and 
plebeians, are alike condemned to this dreary lot ; a state of 
future punishments and rewards is as yet undreamed of; 
moral responsibility ends with death. Hades is a land of 
forgetfulness and of darkness, where the good and evil deeds 
of this life are remembered no more ; and its occupants are 
mere shadows of the men who once existed, and whose con- 
sciousness is like the consciousness of the spectral figures in 
a fleeting dream.”® For the Sheol of the Old Testament we 
may quote Smith's Dictionary of the Bible : it is " the vast 
hollow subterranean resting-place which is the common 
receptacle of the dead. It is deep (Job xi. 8) and dark (Job 
xi. 21, 22); in the centre of the earth (Num. xvL 30 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 22), having within it depths on depths (Prov. ix.>18J, 
and fastened with gates (Isa. xxxviii. 10) and bars (Job xvii 
16). In this cavernous realm are the souls of dead men, 
the Rephaim end ill-spirits (Ps. Ixxxvi. 13,Ixxxix. 4l5 ; Prov. 
xxiii. 14; Ezek. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 21). It is all-devouring 
(Prov. i. 12, XXX. 16), insatiable (Isa. v. 14), and "'emorseless 
(Cant. viii. 6). . . . Job xi. 8, Ps. cxxxix. 8, and Amos ix. 2 
merely illustrate the Jewish notions of the locality of Sheol 
in the bowels of the earth. . . . Generally speaking, the 
Hebrews regarded the grave as the final end of all sentient 
and intelligent existence, 'the land where all things are 

^ Lot. tit. * Od. xi. 486 (Butcher end Lang*?; trans.). 

• Sayce, Hibbert Lecture ^ 364. 
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forgotten^ (Ps. vL 6, Ixxxviii 10-22; Isa. xxxviil 9-20; 
Eccles. ix. 10 ; Ecclus. xvii. 27, 28).*' 

In this view of the future life there is no room for the 
retribution theory: all men alike go to Hades or Sheol, the 
all-devouring. Indeed, the continuance tneory is generally 
clearly involved in it. In the Babylonian underworld, those 
who were in their lifetime heroes, retain their thrones. In 
the Greek Hades, Achilles is still a king, and the phantom 
Orion hunts phantom beasts ; and “ there the soul of the 
dead Karen, with the souls of his axe and cleaver, builds his 
house and cuts his rice ; the shade of the Algonquin hunter 
hunts souls of beaver and elk, walking on the souls of hk 
snow-shoes over the soul of the snow ; the fur-wrapped 
Kamchadal drives his dog-sledge ; the Zulu milks his cows 
and drives his cattle to kraal ; South American tribes live on, 
whole or mutilated, healthy or sick, as they left this world, 
leading their old lives.** ^ So, too, in Virgil, the ghost of 
Deiphobus shows its ghastly wounds to ^neas. In Sheol 
the kings of the nations have their thrones,^ and the mighty 
their weapons of war.® 

The idea that, in the underground ghost-land, the soul 
continues to follow the same pursuits as in life, gave rise 
to the custom of burying with him the necessary weapons, 
implements, pottery, clothes, etc.; and, as habits are less 
easily changed than opinions, this custom continued to be 
practised even when the continuance theory which originated 
it had given way to the retribution theory. It was, how- 
ever, impossible that the custom should continue without 
affecting belief ; and the way in which it affected the 
retribution theory was twofold : it modified men's con- 
ception first of the nature of the blissful state, and second 
of the means by which it is to be attained. It made, that is 
to say, future bliss to consist simply in pursuing earthly 
occupations under more delightful conditions than exist in 
this life, or existed in the dreary shadow-land to which the 
continuance theory first gave birth ; and, in the next place, 
the persistence of ancestor-worship made it appear that tiie 
soul's attainment to future bliss depended iii part at any 
rate on something that the survivors could do for it. Thus, 
‘ Tylor, 75~6. * laa, xiv. 9 . ^ Ezek. xxxii. 27. 
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in tlie Scandinavian Walhalla, the warriors ride forth to the 
fight as they did on earth, only at the end of the day and the 
fray those who have been killed go back to the banquet and 
enjoy it, just as much as their victors do. In Egypt, where 
the heaven was also one of material, thougfi more peaceful, 
delights, access to it dependea quite as much upon the due 
performance of the elaborate funeral rites by th^ survivors, 
as upon the virtue and piety of the deceased himself. It is 
clear, then, that ancestor-worship was a considerable hindrance 
to the acquisition or reception of a purer and more spiritual 
conception of the future life. It is therefore important for 
the historian of religion to note that ancestor-worship was 
forbidden to the J ews : the worship of God did not permit 
of ancestor-worship. This prohibition, however, was not 
in itself either the cause of or a stimulus to a higher view 
of man s future state : it only cleared the ground of weeds 
which might have choked its growth. As a matter of fact, 
though the soil was thus prepared, it was not until the time 
of the Captivity tliat the first seeds were sown in it. 

Here too, perhaps, it will be well to note that in these 
early speculations as to ghost-land, whether it be placed in 
an underground region or in some far-off' land upon the 
earth/s surface, there is nothing religious : they have nothing 
to do with the service of the gods, they are totally uncon- 
nected with the sacrificial meal by which communion with 
the god of the tribe is sought : they are purely philosophical 
speculations. lleligion did not originate from ancestor- 
worship, nor ancestor-worship from religion. It is important 
also to remember that complete consistency is not to be 
found or expected in these or any other speculations indulged 
in by man when in a low stage of culture. Impressed by 
the broad fact tliat the dead do not return to life, he may 
describe the underground abode as one from which there is 
no return. But this cannot, wii.h him, weigh against the 
fact that ghosts are occasionally seen ; and that fact in its 
turn in no wise impairs his belief that there is a distant 
world which is the proper abode of departed souls. Indeed, 
at the present day, in Christian countries, the superstitious 
believe that graveyaxtls are haunted, though they would not 
deny that the souls of the dead are really in heaven or in 
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hell.^ So too the Zulu, who believes that the dead join the 
Abapansi, the underground people, none the less recognises 
the soul of an ancestor in the snake which visits his knuil. 
And, generally speaking, we may say that the belief of the 
totemist, that the dead man rejoins his totem and is trans- 
formed into the shape of the animal totem, may live for a 
long timeoby the side of the belief in a ghost-laud. 

Indeed, just as the key to the origin of species is the 
persistence, transmission, and development of qualities origin- 
ally peculiar to an individual, and constituting it a mere 
“ sport ” or “ variety,” so the key to the evolution of the 
many forms of religion is in many cases to be found in the 
persistence, side by side, of beliefs that were originally but 
“ sports ” or “ varieties ” of the same stock. Thus the belief 
in the appearance of ghosts is but a form of the continuance 
theory, or rather is the continuance theory in its original 
form ; tlie ghost, as it appears in dreams or in visions, 
continues to have the same outward presentment as the man 
himself had in life. The belief tliat ghosts continue theii’ 
favourite occupations in a ghost-land, whether underground 
or on a remote part of the surface of the earth, is equally a 
form of the continuance theory. But when the original form 
of a belief persists by the side of a later form, a certain 
inconsistency is felt between them ; and if it be such as to 
be felt very strongly, the result will be that what were 
originally but varieties of the same idea will become two 
different species of belief. An example may make this 
clearer. The original form of the belief in a ghost-land 
simply postulated that that land w^as far away : the belief 
that it was far down in the bowels of the earth, in depth 
below depth, was but a .slight variation on the original belief 
— the essentia! was that ghost-land was far away, in which 
dimension of space did not matter. But though the concep- 
tion of ghost-land as an underground world established itself, 
we may say, universally, and gradually drove out the older 

^ This simple consideration seems to mo to be fatal to Rohde’s extravagant 
idea that the Hades of Homer is a sort of fault” in the strata of Greek lielief, 
and is different from the tenets held by the Greeks both before and after the 
Homeric period. To say that because there is, according to Homer, no return 
from Hades, therefore there were, in Homer’s opinion, no ghosts to haunt the 
living, betrays want of sympathy with primitive modes of thought. 
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belief iu a far-off land, still the older belief, or rather a 
reminiscence of it, still lingered here and there ; and, being 
different from the now dominant faith in an underworld, it 
called for explanation. That explanation was fairly obvious 
and easily forthcoming. Here were old men declaring that 
in their time, or in times they had heard of, the spirits 
of the dead used to go to a far-off land, not to the under- 
ground world as they do now. Obviously, therefore, things 
have changed : in the good old times men did not go to the 
dreary, gloomy nether land ; they went to a garden beyond 
the hills, lighted and cheered by the rays of the sun, very 
different from the sunless abodes of Hades. But that is over 
now ; to this generation the gates of that bright land are 
closed; and if they were open to the men of yore, that is 
because men were heroes in the brave days of old. This, I 
submit, is the origin of Hesiod's myth ^ of the fourth and 
last of those ages of which the Golden Age was the first. 
The heroes who fell at the siege of Troy or of Thebes were 
placed by Zeus, after death, in a land at the uttermost 
bounds of the earth, ^ where they continue in happiness.® In 
Babylon also there were ‘‘ blissful fields beyond Datilla,** * to 
which in bygone times a few persons, e.g, Xisuthros and his 
wife, not heroes but pious persons, had been admitted, though 
the gates were closed to all else. Sometimes the explanations, 
invented to account for the difference in the treatment of 
this generation and of bygone generations, do not invoke 
the superior valour or piety of the latter to account for the 
change — indeed, such ideas belong to the retribution theory, 
and probably were comparatively late additions to the oiiginal 
form of explaiiatior/, which contented itself with the simple 
fact that the first man or men dwell there, and all other souls 
go to the homes <.)f underground. Thus in Iranian mythology, 
Yima, the first man, and hivS generation, live and have lived 
from the beginning of history in the Far-off Land, Eran Vej, 
an earthly paradise.® E\'eii liere, however, the original 


^ Hesiod, IFoH's and Days^ 156-73. 

* 168 , ZcL*s KpovldTjs Harivacra’c Trar/^p Trclpara yair]^. 

^ 170 , Kat rol fxip yalov<riP dKrfS^a Courts. 

• Sayce, IJerodotuSf i.-iii. App. 392. 

" For thb, see Mr. Alfrcid Nutt in The Voyage of Bran, 309-11. 
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explanation haB been adapted and altered to Bupply material 
for cosmological speculation. Eran Vej is said to have been 
created by Ahura Mazda, whereas the Far-off Kaiid, as we 
have seen, had nothing to do with religion, and was not 
supposed to liave been created by, or to be in any way 
connected with, the gods. In this ru'spect we get a truer 
view of the Far-off Land in certain iakvs which go back to 
the time when its delights — so brigl^t by comparison with 
the tnderground world — were still matte r tradition, when 
its existence (if only it could l>e discovei ed) %vas v^^tili believed 
in, but its origin, as ghost-land, was forgotten. These are 
those tales of a land of Cockaigne, with which e\en antiquity 
was acquainted,^ which a Solon could describe in verse/ 
and which are the eariiist types of luany a subsequent 
U topia. 

We may then take it as a general law that the human 
mind is capable of holding, Birnultaneouslj, bollefs winch are 
inconsistent up to a certain (undefiuahle) p^'inl but if, by 
the force of circumstances, the inconsisteney becomes too 
great, an explanation will be invented ; and tliat explanation 
W’ill exaggerate and stereotype the diflereTU’.e, so that what 
were but two varieties of the same orig.nal opiniou will 
become two quite different beliefs, capable of being logically 
held by the same person. Let us apply this canon to the 
belief in the underground ghost-land. 

Inasmuch as the abode of the dead is underground, the 
entrance to it must be through some hole in the gro^md, cave, 
etc. Thus the souls of the Ikiperi in Soutl^ Africa go dxown 
through the cavern of Mojimatle : in Mexico there were 
two such caverns, Chalchatongr pod Mictlao. wdjicl) were the 
entrances to the nether world; “North Grrman peasants 
still remember, on the banks of the swampy I)rdm)i7ig, the 
place of access to the land of departed souls " ; in ancient 
Rome the miindus or opening through wh*cl) the spirits of 
the dead came up thrice a year for their oiTojings was in the 
Comitium ; in Ireland it was believed in the fifteenth century 
A.I). that Sir Owain descended into the nether wTjrld with the 
monk Gilbert through St. Patrick's purgatory, a cavern in the 

* Sec Mr. Nutt on the Happy Other World/* op. ciL 

» Frag. 38 (Bergk *). “ » Tvloi, ii. 4^. 
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island of Ix)ugh Derg, County Doneg 1 in Timor earthquakes 
are dreaded, because the souls may escape through the chasms 
thus opened ; ^ the entrance to the Accadian underworld was 
believed to be in the marshes beyond the mouth of the 
Euphrates.*' ® Many peoples cav tell of living men v ho, before 
Sir Owain, have descended by those openings, and have 
returned to describe the underworld. 

But these openings, being of necessity local, are known 
only to the neighbouring inhabitants. There is, however, one 
entrance to the nether world which is familiar to many 
dififerent peoples , and it is known to many, because the facts 
which prove it to bo a gate of the underw'orld are patent to 
all. Those facts are that the sun disappears below the 
surface of the earth in tlie west, and emerges again from it 
in the east; therefore in the night he must have travelled 
from west to cast below the earth, i.e. through the realm of 
the dead. Among the natives of Encounter Bay the sun is 
feminine: “every night .she descends among the dead, who 
stand in double lines to greet her and let her pass.” * jiinongst 
the Magyars it is day in Kalunga, the land of the dead, when 
it is night oji earth, because the sun passes through it by 
night, as it is also l)eUeved to do by the people of Mangaia,^ 
and was believed to do by the ancient Egyptians to the end. 
“ The New Zealaader who say.s ‘ the sun has returned to Hades,* 
simply means that it has set ’* ; and it was an Aztec saying 
that the sun goes at evening to lighten the dead.’^ The hole 
in the ground, therefore, through which the sun descends 
below the earth is the entrance througli w’hich, accoi’ding to 
many peoples, the -souls of the dead have to gain admission 
to the underworld. In Australia they travel for that purpose 
to Nyiiamnat, the sunset ; in Torres Strait, to hihnJca, the 
western world in Polynesia, too, they go west; to the west, 
likewise, the spirits of the Iroquois, of the Fijians, and of the 
Brazilians ; in Virginia the cave Popogusso lies west, west the 
Gulchinam of the Chilians.® Odysseus found the entrance to 

^ Tylor, ii. r)5-7. 

® Bastian, Die rcrhleibs-Orte dei^ ahgeschietkn Seek, 52. 

® Sayce, Iferodotus, i. ~iii. App. 392, 

* Ijaiig, JfHuui , and lidigion, i. 129. ® Hastian, oj*. cit. 52. 

^ Tylor, 66. 7 Ibid. 72. 

^ Bastian, 39. ® Ihid. .^i4. 
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Hades in the west. In Babylonia “ the mountain of the west, 
where the sun set, was a pre-emin mtly funereal place,” and 
“ the entrance to Hades was near this mountain of the west” * 

But though the belief in an entrance in the far-off west 
is common and widely spread, it did not occur to every people, 
or did not always find favour. For instance, it did not become 
known to the Aryan peoples until after they had settled in 
the countries occupied by them in historic times ; and even 
then it did not dawn upon nf them, for it was unknown to 
the Romans, who until late times were quite satisfied with 
the opening in the Comitium, and rc'gularly continued to roll 
away the stone, the lapis manalis, which blocked it, in order 
to allow the manes to come up for their offerings, on August 
2*l-th, October 5th, and November 8th. In other countriee, 
as in Greece and Babylonia, the western gate remained only 
one of several entrances to the underworld, with nothing 
to distinguish it particularly from the rest. And neither 
Greeks nor Romans (by their own unaided efforts) nor the 
Babylonians got beyond the old belief in a gloomy, sunless 
Hades or Orcus, the common destination of all men, good 
or bad. 

Elsewhere, however, the glowing west of the sunset 
became the place where the souls of the departed assembled 
to wait for the moment when the sun's arrival would open 
the portals of the nether world and let them in. According 
as tlie sun set beyond a plain, the sea, or mountains, the 
bright gathering-place was an island across the sea, a place 
behind the hills or beyond some dist/xnt Helds. In any case, 
what was the constant gathering-place of the continually 
dying came necessarily to be a jdace in which spirits of 
the dead were constantly to be found, and so a permanent 
abode of the dead. But the old belief in the underground 
world of ghosts was much, too firmly rooted in the minds 
of men to be ousted by this new view ; and accordingly an 
accommodation was found — both the nether world and the 
western world were abodes of the dead. Then the existence 
of two such different abodes, one gloomy and sunless, the 
other suffused with light and warmth, called for explanation ; 
and this demand was, I conjecture, if not the cause, at any- 

^ Leriormant, Chaldean Moffic (E. T.\ 168 . 
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rate the occasion of the retribution theory. The question 
became pressing, which souls went to the cheerful western 
home, which to the dreary world below ? Probably it was 
taken for granted at first that the chiefs, who took the best 
things here, had a right to tl :e more attractive region after 
death ; then, that the best warriors would claim an entrance. 
The two views were combined by the Ahts : “ In Vancouver’s 
Island, the Ahts fancied Quawteaht’s calm, sunny, plenteous 
land in the sky as tlie resting-place of liigh chiefs, who live 
in one great house , . . while the slain in battle have 
another to themselves. But otherwise all Indians of 
low degree go deep down under the earth to the land of 
Chay*her, with its poor houses and no salmon and small 
deer, and blankets so small and thin, that when the dead 
are buried the friends often bury blankets with them.'* ^ 
The rude Tupinamhas of Brazil think the souls of such 
as had lived virtiiously, that is to say, who have well avenged 
themselves and eaten many of their enemies, will go behind 
the great mountains, and dance in beautiful gardens with 
the souls of their fathers ; but the souls of the rdfeminate 
and worthless, who have not striven to defend tlieir country, 
will go to Aygiian.” In the Tonga Islands it is only 
aristocratic souls that go to Bolotu, the western and fortunate 
isle, “ full of all finest fruits and loveliest flowers, that fill 
the air with fragrance, and come anew the moment they 
are plucked ; birds of beauteous plumage are there, and hogs 
in plenty, all immortal save when killed ” to be eaten, and even 
then “new living ones apj>ear immediately to fdl their places.”^ 
There was, then, in the west, at the entrance of the 
sun’s nether domains, a happy other-world to which the 
souls of the valiant and the virtuous went ; and there was 
the old, cheerless, unhappy other-world to which went the 
cowairds and the bad. To cail^ the one Heaven and the 
other Hell, would be misleading, for these terms bear a 
reference to religion, and the latter further implies a place 
of torment. Now, as we have said, early speculations on 
the other-world were philosophical rather than religious : it 
was only in course of time that the happy other-world came 
to be adopted into antique religions. The Jews were cut off 
' Tylor, 85. » Ibid, 86-7. > Ibid. 62. 
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by their primitive prohibition of ancestor-worship from the 
philosophical speculations which resulted in a happy other- 
world of bodily delights ; and it w'^as only by degrees that 
the cheerless nether ghost-land came to be a place of active 
torment. Egyptian religion is instructive on both points. 
The righteous soul went to the happy fields of Aalu, where 
the height of the corn, we are told, '' is seven cubits, and 
that of the ears is two (in some readings four) cubits,” ^ but 
the reward of the righteous is not spiritual, it is eiirthly ; 
and, as depicted on the monuments of the old Empire, it 
*has not risen above the level of peoples in the continuance- 
stage of development — except that theii^ dead do not enjoy 
their occupations much, and the Egyptian did enjoy his : 
“ the tomb of Ti at Sakkarah, for instance, presents us with 
pictures of the after-world, in which the dead man lives 
over again his life in this ; he farms, hunts, superintends 
his workmen and slaves, and feasts, just as he had done on 
earth.” 2 A more naive confession of the fact that the 
happy other-world of the Egyptian was only an improvement 
on the original ghost-land, and not a place of spiritual bliss 
superior to the delights of this world, could nob he found than 
that which is contained in the rubric to the first chapter of 
the Book of the Dead, describing the lot of the righteous 
soul : “ There shall be given to him bread and beer, and flesh 
upon the tables of Ea ; he will work in the fields of .Aaru, 
and there shall be given to him the wheat and barley which 
are there, for he shall flourish as tho^igh he were upon earth ” ^ 
— no higher or more spiritual ideal entered or could enter 
into the composition of the Egyptian abode of bUss, because 
its origin was essentially non-religious. But if the happy 
world had not been developed into a he.aven, neither on the 
monuments of the old Empire had the cheerless underground 
world become a place of torment : “ we should look in vain 
in them for those representations of the torments and trials 
which await the dead below, of the headless souls and 
horrible coils of the monstrous serpeTit Apepi, that startle 
us on the pictured walls of the royal tombs at Thebes.” * 

In India, too, the underground world originally, like 

‘ Renouf, Hihbert Lecture^ 181. ^ Sayce, HdL i.-iii. 846. 

• Renouf, Uibbtri fjccturef 192-3. ^ S«yco, 347» 
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Hades and Sheol, was the land to which went the souls of 
all, good and bad ; but then the happy other- world drew 
oflf a portion of its population, namely, the souls of those who 
in their lives had been worshippers of Soma, and left only 
the bad to go to the v^orld below. At first, apparently, 
the contrast between the cheerlessness of the old ghost-land 
and the delights of the happy world, where somsf’ could be 
4rank for ever, se^^ms to have constituted sufficient punish- 
ment for the bad. But in course of time, in India, as in 
Egypt, torments were added, and the ultimate outcome of 
this evolution,” in the sixth and fifth centuries c.a, is a 
series of hell visions, which for puerile beastliness and 
horror outvie anything perhaps that even this hideous phase 
of theological fancy has pictured.” ^ 

The idea that the place where the sun went down was 
the entrance to the nether world, led, as we have seen, to the 
belief that there was a happy other-world in the west. But it 
also led men to find a happy other- world elsewhere, e.g, in the 
sun or in the sky. How it might naturally do so will be clear, 
if we reflect that it was the sun's descent below the horizon 
which was supposed to open the western entrance to ghost- 
land ; thus the funeral dirges of the Dayaks describe how 
the spirits of the departed have to run westward at full 
speed, through brake and briar, over rough ground and 
cutting coral, to keep up with the sun, and slip through 
the clashing gates by attaching themselves to him.^ Now, 
though holding on to the sun in order to win through the 
momentarily open entrance was at first simply a means by 
which the ghost might reach its underground abode, yet it 
was indispensable and all-important, and so might easily 
come to be considered the only thing necessary for the 
ghost who was to be at peace, and to be released from the 
cruel race after the sun. The ghost, it should perhaps be 
said, who could not keep up with the sun and arrive at the 
entrance simultaneously with him, has to recommence the 
race next day ; hence rest and release for the departed spirit 
were only to be found in catching up and joining the sun — 
after that came peace. Thus the sun was the resting-place 
of the departed. But the old belief in the underground 
* utt, op. cii, 323. * op. cit. 25, 
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spirit-land still continued to exist; and the fact that there 
were two other - worlds was explained by the retribution 
theory. The sun was the abode of departed chiefs and 
warriors among the Apalaches of Florida and the Natchez 
of the Mississippi ; the sun or the bright sky generally was 
the happy other- world assigned in India to tho soma 
devotee, ^ 

The idea that the souls of the righteous went to the sun 
was one of the many difierent and inconsistent beliefs for 
which accommodation was found, somehow or other, in the 
state-religion of ancient Egypt. But as provision was already 
made in the blissful fields of Aalu for the departed, an abode 
in the sun was superfluous ; and it never succeeded in 
displacing the former, because it held out no particular 
attractions, whereas in Aalu the departed was just as well 
off as if he were alive. Hence, union with the sun continued 
to be simply an alternative — not the only alternative, as 
we shall see — to Aalu. Attempts, however, were made to 
bring the sun theory into organic relation with the other 
elements of Egyptian religion. In the Middle and New 
Empires, the Osiris myth gave rise to those ideas of after- 
death torments which And such ample expression on the 
monument'^ of the period and in the Book of thc^ Decid\^ 
and it war by union with the sun, Osiris, by becoming an 
Osiris, that the deceased was enabled to pass by and triumph 
over all the horrible monsters and dangers which beset his 
path through the underworld. Now this provided the 
Egyptian with a motive for desLing to become an Osiris, 
but it did not diminish his desire for the earthly and 
agricultural delights of Aalu, and it did not entirely clear 
up the relations of these two forms of beatification. Philo- 
sophy therefore came to the rescue : all things and beings 
are made of certain elemenis, or rather thev are but different 
compounds of one elemerit, different inodes of one essence, for 
there is but one thing real in ail tlie universe, and that is 
the divine essence, God. Eventually, all things and beings 
must be resolved into their constituent parts, must revert to 
the original essence of which they are but transient modes. 
The divine essence was the god Osiris ; to become an Osiris 

* Sayct*, /</(*. rit. 
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was to be merged in the divine essence. .This view afforded 
a reconciliation of the Belief in Aaru and the Osiris doctrine : 
the soul first went to Aaru, and then became an Osiris ; the 
soul entered 'Hhe blissful fields of Aalu, there to be purified 
from all the stains of its early life, and, after becoming 
perfect in wisdom and knowledge, to be absorbed into the 
divine essence.*’ ^ 

Finally, we may note that the happy western world 
under certain circumstances shared the fate which over- 
took the far-off land. As we have seen in the chapter on 
Mythology, a primitive hypothesis, if detached from the 
belief or custom, etc., whicli it was invented to explain, 
becomes a myth. It may be so detached from its basis, 
either because the belier, etc., on wliich it was based has 
changed or perished, or because it has sufficient romantic 
interest in itself to be worth telling and hearing, quite 
apart from its '' to[>ical allusions,’* In this way the far-off 
land, when it w.is depopulated, so to speak, by the intro- 
duction of the underground world as the abode for tfie 
dead, bec^une first a place to which none now go or can go, 
and then an earthly paradise, and finally a land of Cockaigne, 
Utopia. Now, though the belief in the happy western 
world never perished wherever it became known, still it 
might become detaclicd from its basis, ijiasmuch as rumoms 
of it as a place oi high delight might spread to peoples who 
had as yet not advanced to the conception of a happy 
other-world. To such a f)eoplo, having no conception of 
the retribution theory, and having only one ghost-land — and 
that a dreary one — for the reception of all ghosts, righteous 
or iinrigliteous, alike, the rumour might penetrate of a happy 
land in tlie bright west, the inhabitants of which dwelt in 
fabulous delights and never died. The wonder and romance 
of the tale would be heightened by the added fact that all 
the inhabitants were righteous. And the natural objection 
of the sceptic, that if there were such a happy land every- 
body would go there, would be met by the statement, made 
on the same authority as the original rumour, that the place 
is over the western sea, an island, a fortunate island, to 
which only those favoured by the gods are carried, and the 

^ Sayoe, 345. 
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road to which no Jiving man ever yet discovered. A tale 
so romantic would be readily caught up by story-tellers, 
ever as eager as their hearers for some new thing, and by 
them be worked into their tales. In some such way as this, 
I suggest, the rumour of the blissful fields of Aalu spread 
from Egypt to Greece. The resemblance of the name of the 
Egyptian helds to that of the “ Elysian ” plains of Homer 
may be accidental, but it is perhaps more than fortuitous 
that it was in Egypt that Meuelau.s heard for the first 
and only time of the Elysian plains to which he was 
ultimately to be carried by the deathless gods, according to 
Proteus.^ Be this as it may, there are other imaginary 
and romantic happy lands in Greek literature, and all are 
what we should expect on the hypothesis sketched above: 
there is the isle of Syiia, at the turning-place of the sun, 
where death never enters and sickness is unknown ; there is 
the land of the Hyperboreans (west a.s well as n'.rth), to 
which man never found his way by sea or land;* there are 
the islands of the Hesperides, the islands of the Blest, and 
{.he dwellings, in the east and in the %vest, of the righteous 
Ethiopians, who once more bring us to the neighbourhood 
of Egypt. From the Greeks the rumour of this wonder- 
land spread to tlie Celts ; and Irish literature is full of 
tales telling, as The Voyage of Bran tells,* of a happy island 
from which the man who discovers it cannot return — an 
island in which, according to the Adventures of Connla, there 
was no death and no sin ; and, according to the tale of 
Cuchulinn's Sick Bed, there are all manner of delights. 
When, however, the western world has thus become a mere 
wonderland, it inevitably becomes confused with the far-off 
land, whicii also in course of time becomes a merely 
lomantic conception ; and fairy islands and enchanted moun- 
tains become the scene of exactly the same kind of romantic 
adventures. 

* Homer, Od, xv. 403. ® Pmdar, PytK x 30. 

* K. Mryer, Voyage of Bran ^ 142; cf. Clamcal MevUu', x. li. 121 5 
(March 1896). 
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THE TRANSMIGEATION OF SOULS 

Thus' far we have been engaged in tracing the evolution of 
the primitive philosophiciil theory of a ghost-land, and have 
seen it successively assume the shapes of a far-off land, an 
underground world, a western island or other abode of the 
blessed, a happy other-world in the sun or sky, until at last 
ghosts and ghost-land alike are dissolved by an advanced 
philosophy into the ocean of divine essence. It is time, 
therefore, to recall to mind that, even when the belief in 
ghost-land first arose, there was another view as to man's 
future state, inconsistent indeed but coexistent nevertheless 
with the ghost-land theory : it was that after death man 
rejoined his totem and assumed tlie shape of the plant or 
animal that he worshipped. We have therefore now to 
trace the career of this view. In most, the vast majority, of 
cases it had no career. The people which held the view 
were either progressive or they were not. If they were not, 
then ex' hypothesi no development in their views took place : 
the two views as to the future state remained, as amongst 
the Zulus, inconsistent and coexistent. On the other hand, 
if the people were progressive, then everything in toternism 
that was capable of being taken up into the higher forms of 
religion which supervened was so transformed, and the rest — 
including this particular feature of toternism — lingered on as 
a mere survival, in the shape of tdles of men being changed 
into animals, and, in out-of-the-way and backward places, in 
the belief that such changes still take place. It may there- 
fore seem at first sight as though in no case could there be 
any development of this particular feature of toternism, namely, 
a belief in the posthurnoiis transformation of man into a 
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plant or animal (a different belief from that in metem- 
psychosis or the transmigration of souls — as different as an 
acorn is from an oak). As a matter of fact, there is only 
one combination of circumstances under which the develop- 
ment in question has ever taken place : that is, the contact of 
a more advanced religion, holding the doctrine of retribution 
in a developed form, with a less advanced religion, adhering 
to the belief that after death man rejoins his totem. That 
contact, moreover, must take place under peculiar circum- 
stances ; the two religions must exist side by side in the 
same community, politiail or social ; and the higher religion 
must be one bent on finding room within itself for the beliefs 
of all sections of the social or political community in which 
it is the dominant force. Now, in the ancient world there 
were, from the nature of the case, only two countries in 
which this peculiar combination could occur. They were 
Egypt and India. Let us begin with Eg}q)t. 

Ancient religions knew no dogma and cousequently no 
heresies. The only one which was an exclusive religion and 
whose God was a “ jealous God, was the Hebrew religion. 
To this exclusiveness and jealousy is due the fact that 'l e 
Jews remained monotheists; while the toleration which 
other peoples showed to foreign worslups, though it led to 
polytheism, facilitated political growTh by means of syncri- 
kismos} In any large community, and particularly in a sUite 
formed, like Egypt, by the amalgamation of many small 
states, there will be found various straUi of belief, from the 
lowest superstition to the highest form of religion capable of 
-existing in the given time and place. The beliefs which are 
held by the wealthiest and most cultured classes will find 
expression in the literature and on the monuinents of the 
nation ; the beliefs of the masses will go unrecorded. Tima, 
the monuments of ancient Egypt express the hopes, the fears, 
the beliefs of the ruling ^classes. Tliose beliefs might or 
might not be shared by the common people; they certainly 
would not and could not be forced on them either by a 
Church — which did not exist — or by the State. And it the 
fellaheen had beliefs and rites of their own, they would find 
no place on the monuments, but they would not therefore 
^ Supra^ Ch, XVIII, Syncretism and Toly theism, ” 
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cease to exist. Thus, totemism continued to flourish, until 
Greek and Roman times, in the rites and customs of the 
common people, though the religion of the ruling classes had 
more than half emerged from the totemistic stage even in 
the time of the earliest monuments. 

Now, just as the animal names and half-animal forma of 
the gods depicted on the monuments betray their totemistic 
origin,^ so the representations of the future state betray the 
existence of a large number of persons who had not yet cast 
aside the belief that after death they would rejoin the totem, 
In favour of the newer belief that they would go to the plains 
of Aalu. The older totemistic belief must have been shared, 
at this time, by some proportion of the more cultured classes, 
for we find from the monuments that, as many departed souls 
preferred going to Aalu to union with Osiris, so many 
preferred — and were allowed, in the opinion of their class — 
to migrate into some animal But what marks this belief as 
different from and an advance upon the simple totemistic 
faith, is, first, that the deceased may migrate into any animal 
he pleased — this was evidently because there were many 
diflerent totems, and each man would be sure to choose his 
own ; and, next, tliat it was only tiie good who were allowed 
to do this. Tlius the retribution theory held by one portion 
of the comra unity has influenced and modified the totemism 
of another section : it is only on condition of conforming to 
the moral standard of the time — a high one — that the 
totemist was allowed to conform to the practice of hia 
fathers and join them in animal shape. On the other hand, 
it is clear that as yet we have by no means reached metem- 
psychosis. Let us go on. 

In the long course of advancing civilisation, the cultured 
classes of ancient Egypt all dropped the belief that a man 
ought to rejoin his totem after death. Aalu and Osiris 
triumphed, and the belief that souls , migrated posthumously 
into plants and animals survived amongst the educated 
no longer as a religious conviction, but simply as an echo of 
what once had been an ordinary thing, but now was simply 
an incident of romance. Of such a romance we have an 
example in the tale of Batta, contiiined in a papyrus of the 

* Suyta, pp. 124 ft’, 
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nineteenth or perhi^ps the eighteenth century : as often as Batta 
is killed in one shape he reappears in another — a flower, a 
bull, a tree, a man. With the decay of toteinism amongst 
the cultured, first the moral obligation to migrate into the 
totem animal had relaxed and the permission to assume any 
form whatever had been acted on ; and then the belief had 
lost its religious character and passed into the nature of 
romance. 

Amongst the uneducated, however, totcmism still con- 
tinued to exist ; and — whether it was tliat the ranks of 
condemned souls v/ere supposed to be recruited most largely 
from amongst the uneducated, or that the assumption of 
animal shape was at last thouglit an unworthy reward of 
virtue — the doctrine came to l)c held tliat the wicked soul 
‘‘ was sentenced to the various torments of bell, or to wander 
like a vampire between heaven and earth, or else doomed to 
transmigrate into the bodies of animals, until ))ermilted to 
regain its original body and undergo a fresh tj'ial.” ^ Thus 
in Egypt the artificial combination of the retribution theory 
with totemisin at last produced a real theory of metem- 
psychosis ; and, for the purpose of avoiding confusion between 
the Egyptian and the Indian forms of the belief in the 
transmigration of souls, it is important to note thrtie things : 
the first is that it is only the wicked who are doomed by the 
Egyptian theory to transmigration; the next is that Egyptian 
transmigration is a circular process — the soul of a man 
migrates into animals, birds, fish, but finally returns to its 
human form ; the third is that there is no escape from the 
cycle when once it has started, it is only after reaching 
human form again that the soul has another trial and another 
chance of becoming an Osiriv^i. Bearing these facts in mind, 
let us turn to India. 

A happy other-world in the sun or sky was known in 
India as early as the time of the Vedas, ^ and by the sixth 
century B.c. an elaborate hell had been worked out by tlie 
dominant religion. In India, totemism was to l)e found ; 
indeed, well-marked traces of it survive to the present day.^ 
In India, as in Egypt, the dominant religion and the lower 

^ Sayw, Udt. 345. ® Nutt, op, at. 320. 

* Crooke, Folk-Lore of Northern India, cb, vui. 
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forms acted and reacted on one another, with the result that 
the retribution theory of the former had to be reconciled 
with the belief of the totemist in a posthumous transforma- 
tion into the shape of the plant or animal totem. Th^s in 
the Chandogya Upanishad we^ read : ‘ Those whose conduct 
has been good will quickly attain some good birth, birth as 
a Brahmana or as a Kshatriya or a Vaisya ; . . . * and in the 
Kaustutaki Brahmana Upanishad : ‘ he is bom either as 
a worm, or a grasshopper, or a fish, or a bird, or a lion, or a 
boar, or a serpent, or a tiger, or a man, or some other 
creature, according to his deeds and his knowledge.’ ” ^ Here 
we have a genuine theory of transmigration of souls : the 
simple totemist belief has been enlarged so as to meet the 
views of those who, not being totemists, were not bound to 
be changed into any one particular animal, and man has been 
introduced into the list of metamorphoses. But though, in 
India as in Egypt, the totemist faith has been generalised 
and dissociated from the totem animal, and though in both 
countries the migrating soul may return to human form, here 
all resemblance ceases. In Egypt, metempsychosis was first 
made a means of rewarding the righteous exclusively, and 
then exclusively an instrument for punishing the wicked. 
I^ut in India it was applied to both good and bad alike : the 
retribution theory was infused into metempsychosis — all men 
were born again, but the good got a good birth, the bad a 
bad one, according to their deeds and deserts. In the next 
place, there was a cycle of transformations in Egypt, with the 
possibility of escape on the completion of the cycle. But in 
India there was no cycle and no escape : ^he good got a good 
birth, and then bad behaviour might cause him to be reborn 
lower in the scale — but whether the soul behaved well or ill, 
it always had to be born again. 

Now, to the pessimist the prospect of living for ever, in 
one form or another, is an evil. It was a pessimist, therefore, 
Gotama, who revolted against the Brahminist doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Gotama, the '' enlightened,” the 
Buddha, struck at the root of the theory he attacked by 
denying the existence of the soul altogether — he also denied 
the existence of a God — therefore there could be no trans- 

^ Rhys Drtvi jjihhrrf Lrxlvy't. 81. 
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migration of souls. What did take place, according to tlio 
Eiiddha, was transmission (not transmigration) of kanjia, 
character (not soul). The good and evil that men do live 
after ^them — not in the changes, good or bad, which their 
actions bring about during their own lifetime, or in the 
effects they produce on their cont^onporaries or in the 
memory or those who come after them, but — in a fresh 
individuality, a fiesh ego, which never would have come into 
being at all, bad it not been for the desire of existence 
entertained by tlie previous member of the cliain, and which 
is good or bad according as he was good or bad. Plato's 
doctrine — based upon the Egyptian view — is similar and 
simpler, he allows the existence uf a soul, wliich is enamoured 
of the delights of the body, and so even when it has escaped 
from one body returns to anotlier, because it craves aftei' 
existence and. the bodily delights that go therewith. Accord- 
ing to Buddhism, taere is no soul : it is the craving after 
existence and corporeal pleasures which results in renewed 
existence ; and therefore it is the extinction (nirvana) of this 
craving (not the extinction of the soul, for there is no soul) 
which is the Buddhist's object.^ This extinction of the 
desires men can accomplish by being righteous. Thus the 
motive of the Budclliist is annihilation, the giving up of the 
craving for a future life of any kind, even in heaven. In 
any given chain of existences, tlie karma of tliat chain is 
transmitted ; and if tlie karma lake the form of an ever- 
weakening desire for existence and ever-increasing righteous- 
ness, there will come a time when the desire will cease, and 
‘‘ then no new link will be formed in the chain of existence ; 
there will be no more birth ; for birth, decay, and death, 
grief, lamentation, and despair, will have come, so far as 
regards that chain of lives, for ever to an end." 

Thus the goal of Buddhism was the extinction of exist- 
ence, just as in Egypt the transmigration of dhe soul was 
terminated by the dissolution of the individual in the vague 
of the One, the All, the divine essence, Osiris. But this 
external resemblance must not blind us to the real ditrerence 
between the two theories. In Egypt it was only the bad, 
not all men, who were doomed to transmigration. Jn Egypt 

^ Rhvs Davids, Uihhrrt Lecture, * Ihtd. 99. 
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there was a cycle of changes to be suffered ; in Buddhism 
karma is transmitted in a direct line, which may be continued 
to infinity. In Egypt escape is possible only on the comple- 
tion of the cycle, and then it is, first, conditional on the 
favourable judgment of the god Osiris, and is, next, effected 
by union with Osiris ; whereas in Buddhism, which denies 
the existence both of the soul and of God, escape neither 
depends on divine judgment nor consists in the absorption of 
the soul into the divine essence. 

In connection with the theory of metempsychosis, and 
as a preliminary to our investigation of the subject of the 
Mysteries, it remains for us to give a short account of 
Pythagoreanism. 

The unanimous voice of antiquity proclaimed that 
Pythagoras (in the sixtli century b.c.) taught the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, and — with how much truth 
may be questioned — that he derived the doctrine from 
Egypt, and that he himself remembered his experiences in 
his previous states, which, if true, would have made it 
unnecessary, we might suppose, for him to learn the fact 
of transmigration from anyone else, Egyptian or other. 
Empedocles, a follower of Pythagoras, taught — doubtless in 
accord with his nia.sters teaching — that the cause of traa*- 
migratiori w^as sin, that the term of transiiiigration was thirty 
thousand years, that lie himself had served that term, and 
that finally bis soul, like others in the same case, would 
become a god — which indeed it had been from the beginning.* 
Pindar, wlio W'as a contemporary of Eni]»cdocIes, and picked 
up some Pythagoreanism on his visits to Sicily, also lets us 
see that it w^as only the wicked who were doomed to 
transmigration, the good went straight to a happy other- 
world ; and that, after transmigration and return to human 
form, the soul had to be judged by Persephone, and might 
then enter the abodes of bliss. Jen quite recent yearns there 
have been discovered in graves near Thurii and Petelia, that 
is in the home of Pythagoreanism, three golden tablets 
bearing inscriptions.^ These inscriptions contain directions 
to the deceased Pythagorean with whom they were buried, tr 

^ Jtn ons, Bistory of Greek Literature, ^ 105. 

- Duiterich, Xekyi/r.. 86 
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enable him to fixid his way about in the underworld, thm : 
'"On the left you will find a stream and near it a white 
poplar : go not near that stream ; you v^ill find another, cool 
water flowing from the mere of Memory ; in front of it are 
guards. Say, ‘ I am the child of earth and starry sky ; I am 
of heavenly origin, as ye yourselves know full well. I am 
parched and perishing with thirst; give me at once cool 
water flowing from the mere of Memory,* and they will give 
you of the divine stream to drink/* ^ The tablets were 
buried with the deceased, because they possessed a magical 
power to direct and protect him. The name of Persephone 
occurs on two of them, thus confirming what Pindar says ; 
the cause of transmigration is said to be sin, its nature a 
cycle (kukXo^), and the soul that escapes from the cycle 
becomes a god — thus confirming Empedocles. To this we 
must add that when the soul is said to become a god or 
God,* and still more when it is said to be a child of earth 
and starry sky,* the expression was one which could be taken 
in two senses, a religious sense and a philosophical sense. It 
could be taken by the Pythagorean to mean either that his 
individual personality would be dissolved in the One, the All, 
the sky ; or that his personal identity would continue in a 
blissful life in a happy other-world. The latter is the view 
which commends itself to Pindar (in his second Olympian), 
the former makes itself felt in Euripides,* and is expressed 
in the funeral inscription on the grave of the Athenians 
who fell at Potida^a in b.c. 431.^ But the average man 
did not distinguish the two views very clearly : whether 
the place was the sky, or the ether, or Olympus, or Elysium, 
he did not curiously inquire — he used all the terms 
coiivertibly.® 

This brief sketch will suffice to show that Pythagoreanism 
is very different, not only from Buddhism, which is not a 
belief in the transmigration of souls, but also from the Indian 
doctrine, which is. The idea that Pythagoreanism was 

* The inscription is in Kaibel, /. O. S. I. 641, and Dieterich, loc. cit. 

* d€b^ iyivov a.y$pufirov, Kaibel, /. O. S, J, 642. 

* 717 s xqlU Kal oupayoO da^epbe'nrot, Kaibel, 641. 

*Snpp. 531. ® C. /. A. i. 442. 

This is ajtparent from the various funeral inscript'V'TK-; gtvtUi iii .‘■iv'i 
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borrowed from India is impossible : it differs from the Indian 
doctrine in all four of its cardinal points, namely, the cause of 
transmigration (sin), the nature (a cycle), the fact of escr.pe, 
and the mode of escape (trial before a deity). Next; if 
Pythagoreanism were as independent, in its origin, of the 
Egyptian doctrine as it is of the Indian, it ought to differ 
equall; in ite character. But the four points in which it 
differs from the Indian theory are four points (not the only 
points) in which it is identical with the Egyptian. This, 
combined with the tradition of antiquity that Pythagoras 
derived his doctrine from Egypt, would suffice to prove its 
Egyptian origin. But there are further resemblances. The 
Egyptian philosophy which taught that the soul returns to 
the divine essence from which it sprang, is reproduced in the 
Pythagorean teaching that the soul emanated from and 
finally returns to the ether, the starry sky. And just as 
the Egyptian philosophers adopted religious terminology to 
convey their speculations, and taught that to become God 
or a god, Osiris or an Osiris, was the same thing as being 
merged in the divine essence, so Pythagoreanism taught 
that for the soul to become or Bai^oyi/ was the same 
thing as for it to dissolve into ether or into the starry sky, 
of which it was the offspring. But even granting that 
Pythagoras could and did invent out of his own head a 
theory exactly resembling in its cardinal points a doctrine 
which in Egypt was the result of slow centuries of evolu- 
tion, still we must think it strange that the minor details 
and non-essential accessories should be the same. Let us 
illustrate this point. In the Pythagorean inscription already 
quoted, the departed soul is represented as anxiously eager 
to drink of cool, flowing water. No such anxiety is ever 
expressed in literature, as far as I am aware, by any Greek 
ghost not holding Pythagorean doctrines.^ But in the 
inscriptions on tombs in ancient Egypt * the deceased 
commonly prays for this lustral water. This may, however, 
be a fortuitous agreement, for libations of water are offered 
in ancestor- worship by the Hindus. But the Hindus did not 

* In Hom«r, ghosts are offered water (Od, x. 520), but they prefer blood 
{Od, xi. 49). 

* For examples, see Renouf, HihheH Lecture^ 127-41. 
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conceive some supernatural being as giving the water to tliis 
deceased, whereas, as we have seen, the Pythagoreans did. 
And, oddly enough, so did the Egyptians. And again, 
though such an idea as the Pythagorean notion of super- 
natural “ guards giving the ghost water to drink is 
unknown elsewhere in Greece, it is an ordinary feature of 
the pictures on Egyptian tombs : “ the most usual representa- 
tion of this is the picture in which the goddess Nut pours 
out the water of life to the deceased, from the interior of a 
sycamore-tree. In a picture published by M. Chabas, the 
deceased kneels before Osiris, and receives from him the 
water of life from a vessel under which is written wtich 6a, 
^that the soul may live/”^ Again, in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead the deceased is directed to protect himself, in his 
?^ng and perilous journey through the underworld with its 
monsters of all kinds, not only by tlie use of amulets and 
talismans, but by proclaiming I am Osiris.” So the 
Pythagorean ghost is to proclaim that he is divine. Again, 
it is not likely that the idea of issuing a guide to the 
underworld occun^ed straight of! to Pythagoras, when the 
Egyptian Booh of the Dead took centuries to form. If it be 
said that a small gold tablet is not to be compared with the 
Book of the Dead, which uas hundreds of chapters, the 
answer is that the verses on the Pythagorean tablets are but 
extracts from a greater work ; ® and that in Egypt the most 
important of the talismans which were buried (like the 
Pythagorean tablets) with the deceased was one which had 
an extract from the Book, of the. Dead (namely, chapter xxx.) 
engraved upon it : “ the rubnc dixeets it to be placed upon 
the heart of the deceased person/' 

The foreign origin of Pythagoreanism is further attested 
by the fact that its attachments to native Greek beliefs are 
BO few, so slight, and so forced. Thus, m order to find a 
footing for the doctrine that the soul of man emanated from 
the divine essence, that man was a com];X)un<i of earth and 
ether, and so returned, body to earth and soul to ether,® 

1 Renouf, 141. ^ Ibid. 192. 

• Dieterich, NeJe^ia, 86. ^ R^nouf, 192. 

® (7. /. A. i. 442 (the Potidseen inscription) : pkfi 

<Twf.KQ.roi 6^ 
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the Pythagorean was forced in despair to clutch at a text in 
Hesiod which taught not that men but that gods were first 
created from the union of Earth and Sky.^ Again, in Egypt 
it was right that the supreme god, Osiris, should judge the 
departed ; and he could properly be present in the nether 
world, because the Egyptians believed that he, the sun, 
travelled every night through the underworld. In Greece, 
howtver, Zeus, the supreme god, had nothing to do with the 
nether world ; the god Hades was already appropriated to 
the old dreary ghost-land ; so the Pythagorean had to be 
content with Persephone as the deity who regulated admission 
to the abodes of bliss. Again, the idea that souls had any- 
where to go to, except to the old cheerless, sunless ghost-land, 
was absolutely unknown to the Greeks. So, in order to 
form a conception of an abode of bliss for the righteous dead 
Pindar and other poets drew upon the descriptions of Elysiun 
and the fortunate isles,^ contained in epic poetry ; and thus 
eventoaHy the plains of Elysium came to be, what in Greece 
they had never been before, namely, the abode of tba '^ead. 

In fine, there is nothing in Pythagoreanism which is not 
to be found in the religion of ancient Egypt ; and there 
is much which is unintelligible, if taken by itself, but is at 
once seen to have a meaning when restored to the Egyptian 
context from which it was taken. The doctrine which in 
Egypt took centuries to develop, cannot have been invented 
in Magna Grajcia by one man, though one man might well 
bring back from Egypt a mixture of the leading doctrines and 
some unimportant accessories and introduce them in the 
form of a mystery " into his own country. Again, the 
theory of the transmigration of souls is not a simple but a 
complex idea. It is not an idea which could spring up 
wherever totemism existed, else it would be as widespread 
as are the animal and half-animal gods which totemism has 
everywhere left behind it. Metempsychosis is a complex 
idea, it is a combination of the retribution theory with a 


^ Th<i plirase iu tlie Pythagorean inscription, yfjt iratt elfil Kai oOpat'oO 
d<rT£p 6 <:yT 0 St is from F, .iod, Theog. 105 : 

ddaydrwy Ifpdy yiyos aUy t*6vrwv, 
ot ri 7 J r 4^tyhwTo nal OupaPoO darepdeyros, 

^ Supra, pp. 312, 318, 
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living belief in the transformation of men into animals ; and 
this combination is one which could not have taken place in 
Magna Oraecia, because neither of the elements of which the 
theory is composed was in existence there. Totemism had 
been transmuted into a h'gher form of belief even in 
Mycenaean times ; the retribution theory was as yet unknown. 
In the time of Homer and Hesiod, the souls of all men, good 
and bad alike, went to one and the same place, the under- 
ground ghost-land. Even after their time there is no hint 
of any difference in the future state of the good and of the 
bad, until the time of the Pythagorean and other mysteries ; 
and then such references are always made in connection with 
the mysteries, and as part of the doctrine taught at the 
mysteries. Why this should be, and why the retribution 
theory should have begun to stir the minds both of the 
Greeks and of the Jews about the same time, i.e, from the 
time of the Captivity of the Jews onwards, are the questions 
to which we must address ourselves in the next chapter. 
Let us therefore sum up and conclude this. 

There are certain elements of the belief in a future world 
that recur so constantly and under such different circum- 
stances in the various religions which we have examined in 
this chapter, that we must regard them as latent in the 
human mind, and ready to manifest themselves whenever the 
conditions requisite to evoke them are brought into play. 
They are, that the soul continues to exist after death, that its 
fate then depends upon its deeds in this lite, that it must 
undergo a transformation of some kind and rejoin the object 
of its worship. In two of the religions that we have 
mentioned, those of the Greeks and the Jews, these elements 
had not been synthesised before the sixth century, and we 
have yet to see whether and how far they were combined 
subsequently. In other r'^Ugions, e,g, those of India and of 
Egypt, the synthesis had been effected to some extent ; but 
that the synthesis was not one which could permanently 
recommend itself as satisfactory to the religious consciousness, 
is demonstrated by the fact of its leading in the one country 
to the Buddhist denial of the existence both of the soul and 
of God, and in the other to a pantheism which equally denied 
personal immortality. If we seek for reasons why these 
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attempts failed to produce a faith capable of satisfying the 
religious consciousness, the first fact that strikes us is that 
they were premature. While the continuance theory was 
etui 80 strong in its hold upon the minds of men that they 
could conceive no future life except as an exact reproduction 
of the conditions and activities of this life, the retribution 
theory was fused with it, so that the rewards and punish- 
ments were pictured in the grossest and most materialistic 
fashion. On the other hand, before the belief that man 
must undergo a posthumous transformation had been 
dissociated from the idea of transformation into animal or 
plant form, it was infused with the retribution theory, so that 
the soul could not escape from a material body on this view, 
any more than from its material occupations and delights on 
the other. A further reason why these attempts failed to 
satisfy the religious consciousnesSj is that they did not proceed 
from at : they were in their origin the speculations of 
primitive philosophy. They were indeed adopted into 
religion, but, in the case both of India and Egypt, they were 
fatal to it. The after-death communion with God which 
they offered was either purely formal and external, as must 
be the case when there are many gods for the soul to meet ; 
or absolute absorption and extinction. That communion 
during life was at once a condition and an anticipation of 
what was to be hereafter, was a conception which could not 
arise where sacrifice had degraded into the giving of some- 
thing in order to get more. In other words, no religious 
synthesis of the elements of belief in a future state could be 
effected as long as,^ on the one hand, that belief was out of 
relation to the central act of worship, the sacrificial meal ; 
or as long, on the other hand, as the sacramental character 
of that act was obscured. We have therefore to consider in 
the next chapter how far these two conditions were fulfilled 
by the religious movements amongst the Greeks and Jews 
from the sixth century ac. onwards. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE mysteries 

The sixth century B.a shows a hitherto unheard-of and 
inconceivable innovation in religion. Hitherto the only 
circle of worshippers conceivable had been one the members 
of which were united by blood ; the only religious community 
to which a man could belong was that into which he had 
been born. In the nomad stage of society the tribal god was 
worshipped by the members of the tribe and by them alone : 
the same hostility to all other tribes which made strangers 
synonymous with '' enemies made it impossible for any but 
the tribe to approach the tribal god. The tribe, and 
therefore the worshippers of the god, consisted only of those 
born into the tribe. Even when circumstances compelled 
the tribe to abandon its nomad habits, to settle finally in one 
local habitation, and to form a permanent fusion, social, 
political, and religious, with its neighbours, the new and 
enlarged community thus formed consisted exclusively of the 
members of the amalgamating tribes and their blood- 
descendants : citizenship — membership of the new political 
community — was an inherited privilege ; and the only gods 
whose cults were open to a man were tiiose of the state to 
which he belonged by birth. On the one hand, the local 
cults were jealously closed to all but citizens of the place. 
On the other, the citizen was not free to choose his religion : 
the only gods to whom he had access were those of the 
community into which he was born. 

But in the sixth century B.C. we find in the ancient world 
new rites and cults arising which differ from all previous 
ones, first in that they were open to all men, and next 
in that membership was voluntary and spontaneous. They 

827 
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were not always or necessarily new religions, for in them the 
old gods of the nation might still be worshipped, though 
with new rites. They can scarcely be called sects even, for 
their members were not required to give up the ordinary 
hereditary worship of the state to which they belonged. But 
the idea was now for the first time expressed in action that 
a man could belong to a religious commiyaity which was 
distinct from the state. The possibility of choice between 
the worship to which he was bom and another was now 
before him. Freedom of choice entails personal responsibility 
for the choice made, and makes it necessary that the man 
should decide between competing claims in the tribunal of 
his own heart and conscience. Such reflection and judgment 
in matters religious eventually deprive a traditional and 
hereditary religion of much of the advantage which, in its 
competition with newer forms, it derives from the fact that 
it is hereditary and traditional ; and the habit of reflection, 
even if it fin^ none of the newer forms acceptable, cannot 
fail to reveal some of the weak points in the older. Thus 
the innovations of the sixth century in course of time 
contributed their share to the disintegration of the antique 
religions and to the preparation of the soil for the reception 
of Christianity; and no one who reflects how great is the 
strength of custom and tradition, and how slow is the growth 
of the critical faculty, will consider the time too long for 
the effect Bather the marvel is, first that a new form of 
religious communion should ever have arisen, and next that 
it c^ould have been allowed by the dominant religions to 
exist for so long. These, then, are the two points that we 
must begin with. 

The new movement had its origin in the Semitic area of 
the ancient civilised world, and in the national calamities 
which befell the Northern Semites in the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c.^ The strength of the national religions of 
antiquity lay largely in the fact that they were national. 
But in that fact there also lurked the possibility of danger. 
As long as the nation prospered, the relations between the 
narional gods and their worshippers were taken to be 
satisfactory ; but when political disaster overtook the state. 

' Robertson Smith, JReli^n of tJu SeTfiiteSt 857 ff. 
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the inference was that the national gods were unwilling or 
unable to protect their worshippers. The worshipper might 
therefore seek to avert the divine wrath or he might seek to 
flee it ; but either course was bound to introduce modifications 
into the national reUgion and to mark a new departure, for 
in either case the worshipper sought for closer communion, 
whether with the national or other and more powerful gods. 
The consequences of the closer attention thus concentrated 
on the facts of the religious consciousness and the inner 
revelation thereby gained were twofold. First, in the place 
of the gloomy anticipations of a dismal abode after death in 
Sheol, a confidence and hopefulness with regard to the 
future life began to manifest themselves, which find their 
highest expression, “ with extraordinary splendour,’' ^ in the 
Psalms. The second consequence was one which affected 
in various ways and degrees the conception and performance 
of the central rite of religion, the act of sacrifice. 

Amongst the Hebrews, the effect produced upon the 
more spiritual minds took the form of the conviction that 
animal sacrifice was valueless and meaninglesa The gift 
theory of sacrifice, the idea that the worshipper presented 
offerings in return for which he was entitled to receive 
blessings, already stood condemned. Now it became clear 
that communion with God was not to be effected by the 
blood of bulls and rams, or by any physical, mechanical 
means ; and the necessity of the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite spirit was inculcated. This, however, did not satisfy 
the yearnings of those whose faith required for its support 
the performance of some outward and visible act of worship. 
They felt, as men always have felt, that sacrifice, to be real, 
to be perfect and complete, must be in some sense external 
to themselves. They were warned by their national 
calamities, the tokens of divine wrath, that the sacrifices 
which they had customarily offered were not an adequate 
means of communion. But the Northern Semites were 
incapable of rising to the height of the more spiritual minds 
amongst the Hebrews, and of casting aside animal sacrifice ; 
and they followed a via media. The customary sacrifices 
they abandoned, and they sought for other forms of sacrifice* 

^ Mr. Gladstone in the S^orth Amfrican jReview for ^farch 
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nnusual, extraordinary, and therefore presumably more 
potent. Such sacrifices, owing to the uneven rate at which 
religion progresses in different districts, were forthcoming. 
Even where religion generally had advanced far beyond the 
stage of animal-worship, survivals of such worship were to be 
found here and there in out-of-the-way and backward places. 
Generally, all that was left of the religious respect paid to 
the original animal god was a vague feeling that the 
creature was not to be touched by man — was unclean.'' 
But at some obscure sanctuaries and in some unprogi’essive 
rituals the animal still continued to be offered in sacrifice; 
and though the fact that the animal had once been a god 
might have disappeared from memory, the sacrifice of an 
animal almost universally held to be unclean would be 
deemed mysterious by all and by some even offensive. It 
was therefore to such abominations " as the sacrifice of dogs, 
swine, mice, and horses that the Northern Semites resorted 
in order to avert the divine wrath. In some cases this 
revival of ancient modes of religion was carried still further ; 
and a direct reversion to the primitive conception of sacrifice 
produced a new form of religious community. Where the 
bond of blood-relationship is the only tie which holds a 
community together, such expressions as that the tribesmen 
are of one blood or one flesh are understood literally, in the 
most concrete, physical sense ; and it is to the joint meals of 
the clansmen as much as to their common origin that this 
physical unity of the kin is ascribed. To the Arab the life 
of the stranger who partakes of his meal is, for a time at 
anyrate, sacred, because for the time he becomes of one 
blood with him. The same view as to the effect of commen- 
sality is at the bottom of the Eoman confarreatio, and is 
implied in the Greek worship of Zeus Xenios. In the case 
of the sacriticial meal the bond created between the par- 
ticipants was one of pecviliar force and sanctity, because 
all became partakers in the divine life of the sacred animal. 
This conception had indeed, as a rule, been obliterated in 
course of time by the growth of the gift theory of sacrifice 
and the degradation of the animal from its original sanctity 
to the level of a mere chattel. But the spread of the gift 
theory had not been so uniform or so complete as entirely 
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and everywhere to destroy tiie original sacramental character 
of the sacrificial meal, and accordingly it becomes a prominent 
and indeed in ite consequences the most important feature of 
the religious revivalism of the sixth century B.c. Hitherto 
the only religious organisation to which a man could belong 
had been the kin or community into which he was born ; 
and now that the political disasters which threatened the 
very existence of the political community testified to the 
permanent estrangement of the gods of the community from 
their worshippers, men's minds were roused to look about 
for some other religious community in which to find shelter 
from the divine wrath. No such organisation was in existence, 
or rather those which existed were not available, for strange 
gods had each his own circle of worshippers closed to all 
outside it and open only to those born into it. But though 
no open circle was in existence, the unifying efficacy of the 
sacrificial meal made it possible form one ; and in it we 
have the principle of voluntary religious associations, which 
were (unlike that of the community) open to all, and 
membership in which did not depend upon birth, but was 
constituted by partaking in the divine life and blood of the 
sacred animal. 

Tims in the Semitic area the characteristic features of 
the new movement of the sixth century B.C, were, first, a 
tendency to discard the gift theoiy of sacrifice and seek a 
closer communion with God ; next, a more hopeful view of 
the life after death. The gift theory might be discarded in 
favour either of the sacrifice of a contrite heart, or of the 
mystic sacrifice of a divine animal, or of religious association 
constituted by the participation in the divine life of the 
sacred animal ; but in any case the effort to draw nearer to 
God was accompanied and marked by the greater confidence 
with which man looked forward to the next world. In a 
word, a religious basis was ''henceforth provided for that belief 
in immortality whicli in its original shape had rather belonged 
to primitive philosophy. In that respect the new movement 
rose superior to the eschatology of the Egyptian and Indian 
religions, for the eschatology of both was not generated by 
the religious spirit, but was due to the incorporation of early 
philosophical speculations into those religions — an ineorpora- 
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tion which eventually in Egypt led to the denial of individual 
immortality, and in India to the Buddha's denial of the 
existence of the soul at alL But though hopefulness as to 
the future world was now associated with and conditional on 
spiritual communion in this life, the attempt to bring the 
religious belief in the future life into relation with the 
central rite of religion, sacrifice, was either not made or was 
made prematurely. Where animal sacrifice was discarded, 
no external sacrificial rite was left with which the belief 
could be connected. Where mystic sacrifices were revived, 
the belief was indeed associated with the rite, but the 
association was premature, because the rite itself had no 
permanent vitality : the reversion to mystic sacrifices merely 
escaped from the error of the gift theory to fall into a 
recrudescence of barbarous ritual acts, such as those of 
dismembering the divine animal and drinking its blood. 

The wave of religious revivalism which had its centre 
of diffusion in the Semitic area, was speedily propagated over 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor, over Hellas itself, and 
finally over Italy. The widespread conviction amongst the 
Northern Semites that divine wrath could be averted by 
extraordinary, piacular sacrifices, was one easily communicated 
and readily picked up and conveyed to Greece by individuals. 
And it was probably in the form of purificatory ceremonies 
and sacrifices that the new movement first travelled to 
Greece. Thus it was from Crete that the Athenians, for 
instance, in b.c. 596 summoned Epimenides ^ to purify their 
city, when they wished ^ to cleanse themselves from the 
pollution caused by the murder of Cylon's followers at the 
altars of the gods. He ordered sheep, black and white, to be 
driven in all directions from the Acropolis ; and when they 
had wandered as far as they would, they were to be sacrificed 
wherever they lay down ; and the altars on which they were 
to be immolated were not to be dedicated to any known god 
by name, but simply to the proper deity.* Hence, long after, 
altars might be found in various places in Attica which bore 
no dedication, and were therefore popularly known as the 
nameless altars or as altars of the unknown gods. 

^ Aristotle, *A^, iroX. c. 1. 

^ Tv irpixn^icoyri, Diog, L<xrt. i. 110 and 112. 
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It was, however, not only cities that required purification 
from pollution; private individuals also might need to be 
recondled with the offended gods; and ministers to their 
spiritual wants were forthcoming, though they have not^ 
like Epimenides or Empedocles after him, bequeathed their 
names to posterity. Collectively they were known as 
agyrtce, a Greek substantive derived from a verb,^ meaning 
to beg alms or make a collection, in order to defray the expense 
of the sacrifice which was an essential part of their mysteries. 
The agyrtes professed by means of his rites to purify men 
from the sins they had themselves committed, or from an 
ancestral curse or hereditary guilt, and so to secure to those 
whom he purified an exemption from the evil lot in the next 
world which awaited those who were not initiated. The 
agyrtes travelled from city to city with his apparatus — a pile 
of sacred books, a tame serpent, a drum, a chest, a magic 
mirror, etc. — laden on a donkey's back.* Arrived at his 
temporary destination, he pitched his tent, which also was 
carried by the donkey, and in which the mysteries were to 
be celebrated ; and then, with attendants to carry a ix)rtable 
shrine, i.e. a miniature temple on a salver or board," * and 
to beat the drum, he proceeded to parade the streets in 
procession, he himself dancing ecstatically to the sound of 
the drum, and either carrying the sacred serpent or else 
gashing his legs or cutting his tongue till the blood flowed 
from it.** Thus he succeeded in attracting a crowd, which 
he drew after him to his tent, where those who chose con- 
sulted him, and by the aid of his books and his magic 
mirror, which probably he used in tlie same way as it is 
used in Egypt at the present day, he rejdied to them. 

Bat in all this there was nothing to make any such 
permanent change in Greek religion as did actually follow 
upon this invasion of Greece by Oriental rites. The 
calamities which befell Gruek states were at this time merely 
casual, not catastrophic, as in the Semitic area ; and there 

* 6.y€if>fiy. ^'’Opos Ayiop /xiJtrrTjpia, Ar. Frogs, 159. 

Ramsay, Church m the Roman Empire,'^ V2.7, Such were the silver shrine* 

of Diana of Acts xix. Df. tlie $eo<p6poi and padtfMpoi in Ignatius, Ejiftes, § 9 ; 
and fora picture of tliem, Schreiber. Kulthist. Bilderatlas, xvii. 10. 

* 1 \-ii, Lvr'ivs, 35. 
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was therefore no permanent demand for the services of such 
men as Epimenides and Empedocles. On the other hand, 
the a/jyrtm were itinerant, and their ministrations inter- 
^nittent. In a word, to account for the permanent changes 
wrought in Greece by the wave of revivalism which spread 
from the Northern Semites over Hellas, it is obvious, first, 
that there must liave been some more permanent motive at 
work Tipon the Greek mind than the fear inspired by casual 
political disasters, and next, that there must have been some 
more stationary and permanent organisation for the propaga- 
tion of the new movement than was provided by the itinerant 
and intermittent agency of the agyrtm. Now the Greek with 
his joyous nature had no abiding sense of sin, and if he 
welcomed the strange sacrifices and stirring rites from the 
East, it was partly because there was in them the promise 
of a more satisfactory sacrament than the gift-sacrifices of the 
traditional religion provide^h and partly because they opened 
up a brighter and more hopeful view of the life after death. 
It is beyond doubt tliat other and less worthy motives were 
also at work : love philtres, charms for bewitching enemies, 
and spells generally, were both demanded and supplied ; and 
for the agyrtes who supplied them an itinerant life was a 
necessity, if only for the sake of escaping detection and 
exposure. But with the agyrtes who settled definitely in one 
place, founded a permanent religious association, and so gave 
a guarantee of earnestness and faith in his mission, the case 
is different — and it is with him that w^e now have to deal. 

Amongst the religioir associations of the Greeks ^ there 
were certain societies, known variously as ihiasi, erani, or 
orgeones, the constitution of which is fairly well known to us 
from inscriptions (usually votes of thanks to the officials). 
The inscriptions do not carry u« further back than the fourth 
century b.c., but we have plenty of literary evidence of the 
existence of tliese associations in uhe fifth century, and thiasi 
are recognised even as early as B.C. 594, in the legislation of 
Solon, as legal societies, the bye-laws of which were acknow- 
ledged and enforced by the state, so far as they were not 
in conflict with the law of the land.* These thiasi were 

* For w liat follows;, see Foucai t, Des Associations EHigieums chez Ics Grccs, 

® (•'ardncT and Jevot:s, (h'cck Antiquities^ 560. 
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voluntary associations for religious purposes, which differed 
from the cult of the national gods in the fact that only 
members of the state were admitted to the worship of the 
state’s gods, whereas the thinsi were open to all, to women, 
to ’foreigners, to sltP’es, and to freed men; and all members of 
the society, whatev-er their origin, enjoyed the same rights. 
But though all, without distinction of sex or origin, might 
become members of a thiasvs, theie were certain conditions 
to be fulfilled first: there was an entry -fee to pay, and 
the officers of the society had to satisfy themselves that the 
candidate for admission was suitable. The uflairs of the 
society were regulated by its “ law ” {i.e. its articles of associa- 
tion) and by the decrees of the general assembly of the 
members. The “ law ” laid down the conditions of admission 
into the society and the circumstances under wliich members 
might be expelled ; the times at which the assembly was to 
hold its regular meetings ; the amount of subscription to be 
paid by members, the means for enforcing payment, and the 
circumstances under which delay in payment was allowed ; 
the dues to be paid in money or kind by those who offered 
sacrifices in the society s temple ; the purposes on which the 
society’s revenues might be expended ; the terms on which 
money might be lent to members, and the security they were 
to offer ; the nature and value of testimonials voted to 
benefactors ; the steps to be taken to enforce this law,” 
to carry out the decrees of the assembly, or to punish those 
who injured the society.^ The general assembly, consisting 
of all the members of the society, had absolute control over 
the affairs of the society, and met once a month for the 
, transaction of business. It elected annually the officers of 
the society, who took an oath of obedience to it on entering 
office, and on quitting office were again accountable to it. 
Where the “law” of the society prescribed the duties of 
an officer, he had only to obey it ; when cases arose not 
fortMen by the law, he had to seek instructions from the 
assembly. The officers included, besides a secretary and a 
treasurer, a president,'^ who represented the society when 

^ Foucart, 13, The Greek terms are p6p.os, aii-l dyofid. 

* at Delos, at lihcxles auU the Peiiu'i u^r^ 

dpx^pcLyoi at Amorgos ; Foucart, 27. 
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necessary in the law-courts, but whose power is otherwise 
vague and was probably rather honorific than real; and 
certain officials, sometimes called epi$copi, sometimes epiinelitce^ 
who in some places had the right of convoking the assembly, 
and in others shared the functions of the treasurer or the 
secretary. All these officials were, so to speak, civil officers, 
and were elected by the votes of the assembly. The religious 
functions were discharged by a priest, priestess, or sacrificers,* 
who were chosen by lot — a recognised mode of consulting the 
divine will. The duties of the priest (or priestess) were to 
conduct the sacrifices and the rites, to open and close the 
temple at the proper times, to preside over the purification 
and initiation of members, and to celebrate the mysteries, for 
the performance of which the society existed. The funds of 
the society were devoted, first to the purchase and maintenance 
of a sanctuary,® or sacred enclosure, containing a temple, a hall 
in which to hold the sacred banquet, and other buildings ; next, 
to defraying the cost of the monthly sacrifices ; third, to the 
payment of salaries ; and last, not unfrequently to the burial 
of deceased members. These societies were usually in debt or 
in danger of it, and the treasurer (who was, when the society 
could so contrive it, a man of means and generosity) not 
uncommonly came to the rescue of the society with his private 
purse. When the poorer members were assisted by the society, 
it was not as a matter of charity but on the principle of a 
mutual benefit society : the money was advanced on security, 
and had to be repaid by the borrower. On the other hand, 
an inscription recently published shows that the poorer 
members of a society were sometimes charitably assisted by 
the wealthier.'^ 

The constitution of these societies, as described in the 
last paragraph, is obv'iously modelled on the republican 
institutions which prevailed in many of the Greek states 
of the fourth century b.c., and cannot be earlier than that 
period. In previous times it must have been different, and 


* iirlcTKOTTOL, 4tn/x€:\r]Talf also crOt^diKot or \oyi<rral, * Upoiroiol. 

* T^ucyof. 

* Corp. Iriscr, Atticarum, iv. ii, 624?j, 12 : bi tou Kai rovt 

$T}fiortKoCf$ fjLcr^x^iy rCtv virb tCiv <(pi\avOpu)frii)v. The inscrip* 

tion is not later than b.c. 159. 
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naturally much simpler. Probably in the beginning there 
was only one official, the priest: the finances of the society 
were not so great as to require a treasurer, nor its archives so 
extensive as to call for a secretary. It was only with the 
growth of the society, if it did grow (for many of these 
associations probably never gob beyond a rudimentary stage 
of existence), that the number of members increased, the 
revenues swelled, and the expenses of the ritual developed 
so much that the priest became unable to manage the 
whole, and that a division of labour became necessary 
between a secretary, treasurer, president, and priest.^ The 
ease and simplicity with which an cujyrtes could found one 
of these associations in their simplest form may be seen 
from an insScription,^ which, though it is in date as late as 
the second century of our era, is yet })robably in spirit and 
essentials true to its type. Tiie inscription was discovered 
in 1868 near the silver mines of Laureion in Attica, and 
it shows how the w^orship of an Driental deity, in this case 
Men Tyrannos {i,i\ the Sovereign Moon), might be introduced 
into Greece. The \vorship of Men was widely spread over 
Asia Minor: tliC image of the god figines on the coins of 
nearly all tijc towns of Phrygia, Lvdia. arid Pisidia. as well 
as on some of the monvnm nl:. of P^inq-'liylia, Oaria, and 
Thrace. TJie author of the inscn’[<tion war Tycian slave, 
wcuking in tiie inint^s for liis owner, a Teciiavi prop] ietor ; 
and it was the god Mon hiniseli', \\h's in a vi:^ion or dream, 
hade Xantlios establish liis cult: ‘M, Xanthos, a Lycian, 
belonging to Gains Orluus, Ijave eorso'c rated the teD}p]e of 
Men Tyrannos, in confoniiity wnh the wil] of the god.” 
To erect a temple was an undertakiiig t-eyond tlie resources 
which X^iithos had at his disposal so he sinjjViy appropriated 
a deserted herobn and adapted it to ids (ovn jairposes. As 
founder and priest of the cult, he himself composed and 
engraved (as the style arid spelling suiiicientlj Lshow) the 
“ law ” of the new cult. In it lac hiid dcovn { fie conditions 
under which the temple rniglit be us^d, Bacritices offered, 
and erani or banquets held : no one who was '' unclean ” 
might approach the temple, sacriiice.s might not be oSered 
without the co-operation of the founder, Xantlios, and in 
* Fv'iuart, " X '-. in Foiif-art, op. cU, 
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case of his death or absence his functions could only be 
discharged by someone nominated by him in person.^ 

The “ law ” thus laid down by Xanthos was probably 
somewhat simpler than that which formed the basis of 
the earliest tkum. Plato talks of the piles of books which 
itinerant agyrtai carried about with them,'^ and they were 
doubtless handed down by tlic original founder of a thiasns 
to his successors. These books contained; as we learn from 
Plato, instructions as to ritual to observed in sacrifice ; 
and, according to Deinosthenes/^ it was from such sacred 
books, belonging to the thiasiis of Sabazios, that iEschines 
read the formula:' which had to be recited during the purifi- 
cation and initiation of those who wislu'd to hr admitted to 
these mysterievS. 

Ill these private mysteries, as in the public mysteries 
which we shall have to describe^ hereafter, we have to 
distinguish between the [»reliirvinary ceremonies of purification 
and preparation and the acinal riie for tlie celebration of 
which the religious organisation, public or pj’iva-te, existed. 
For the private mysteries we get our information mainly 
from the passage of Demostlienes already referred to. The 
exact order of proceedings, tiie precise acts to be performed 
by the novice, his very attitude and gesture at each stage 
of the proceedings, seem to have been prescribed in the ritual- 
book ; and tlie function of the youthful v'Pschines was to 
read out these instructions so tliat the novice might know 
what next to do, Tlie first step in the preliminary ceremony 
was to place tlie candidate under the ])rotcction of the 
god, and this was done by tlirowing a fawn -skin round him 
In this act we note the survival or rtnuval of one of the 
oldest beliefs connected witli aniiual-worsliip, iiavnely, that the 
animal god may inside in tin slvin of tlie animal just as 
a tree-god may reside in the bough of a tree. In this faith, 
totem tribes on soi^r'mu occasions ciotbe thvuuselvcs in the 
skin of Idle totem animal, and more advauccii peoples made 
idols of animal-gods by stulhng the hide, or Liter (as iti Greece) 
clothed a luinian-sh.aped idol with tlie skin.'* Wlien the 

^ loucai t , 11 a U. 

® fiiSXiov .’>7 ds Ov'qTroXuOo'ty Rep. 3G1 

De Cor. § ‘25’V * Pans. viii. c. 37, 
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candidate had been thus conmiended to tlie god, the next 
thing was that he should be purified. To this end, he 
was stripped and nuide to crouch down upon the ground, 
and then bowls of water were poured over him. In some 
mysteries this purification by water was sucli a prominent 
and important feature in the ceremony, tliat tliose who 
practised it took their name from it, a7id were known 
(and derided) as Baptre. In others, however, a more 
startling and paradoxical mode of puriflcatioji was in vogue : 
the novice was cleansed with a. mixture of clay and bran. 
When tliese ceremonies, whicli wTre made tlie nioi^e awe- 
inspiring by ecstatic ejamdations from the attendaiits, were 
completed, the candidate was bidden to rise from bis kneeling, 
crouching position, and to cry out, Bad have I escaped and better 
have 1 found — words v/liich were intended to ex]tress the 
conviction that ho was now purified in heart and spiritually 
prepared for the actual mystery, fjLvarijpwp, the solemn 
rite l)y which he was to lie admitted into fellowsliip with 
the god and liis worsJiippers. That tliis rite was in the 
nature of a sacr.'imental meal, is ob\douB. The main exjxinses 
of these private religious associations are sliown by the 
inscj'iptions to have consisted in the sacrifices and sacred 
lianquets, and in the building and iiJiiintenanee of the 
edifices in which to celebrate them. The leading character- 
istic of the religious revival of the sixtli century b.o., noth 
in the Semitic area and as transplanted into Greece, is a 
reaction against the gift theory of sacrifice, and a reversion 
to the earlier Bahnimental conception of the offering and the 
sacrificial nieal as ailbrding actual cornraunion vviih the god 
wiiose flesh and l>lood were consumed by Ins wor8hip}.>ers. 
To try to discover any tiling else in tlie case of the more 
rf'spectabli;. of the private mysteries, to seek for Bomething 
vSecret and my.sterious, is ch^rdi^.r midi d qurdcyrz*' hcurm. 
That sacriiiccfs Vr’ere oflered and eaten was a fact ai>out which 
there was no concealment. The feeling of reverential awe 
with which the worslxipper partook of the sacrameni 
dcjubtleSvS could not be conveyed in words : so far, indeed, 
tfiorc may have been secrecy, though not concealment. 

After participation in the sacred meal, the candidate 
was a novice no longer, but a member of the religious con- 
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fraternity, united by a mystic bond with his fellow-worshippers. 
As such it became his duty to promote the interests of the 
dissociation, to gain new members for it, and to extend its 
influence- He therefore took part in the procession of the 
society which paraded the streets in order to attract fresh 
followers, and wearing a garland of fennel or poplar, and 
bearing the sacred cist or the mystic wunnowing fan, or 
carrying a tame serpent in both hands above his head, he 
danced wildly along, testifying to his membership by shriek- 
ing the words, Evoe Saboe ! Hyes Attes ! Attes Hyes ! But 
this method of proselytising was probably limited to the 
poorer and more struggling associations, which could not 
afford to build temples, but met in the private house of one 
of the wealthier members, or of the promoter of the organisa- 
tion, and did not offer sacrifice of animals, but partook of 
sacred wafers or cakes, such as came to furnish forth the 
sacramental meal both in the New World and the Old, when 
cereal gods took their place by the side of animal gods.^ 

In spite of the fact not only that these private 
mysteries were open to all, but also that the most strenuous 
efforts were made by the members to obtain the largest 
possible number of adherents, tliese associations at the. best 
were sects, and narrow ones ; and as such they were exposed 
to the same dangers as are all sects, that is to say, being 
withdrawn, by tlie nature of the case, from the sane and 
healthy action of public opinion, they w'cre liald.e to run into 
extravagance and excess. The danger was in this case all 
the greater, because tlic ebseiicc and the attraction of the rites 
which these associations w’erc formed to celebrate lay in the 
fact that the ritual w^as different from that of the ordinary 
cult, was strange, unusual, mysterious, and therefore more 

^ The j»ass;ig(' of tlie Dc Cnron-a, 260) on whicli tlo- alcove atujoiint i« 

based runs as follows ; du7]p ytvoo.fvos rp /xrirpl rtXoi'orj tAs /)ij3\oL>s dpeyly- 
v(tj<rKts kclI rdWa (rwtcrKfvwpoL'^ rrju p,lv vt Kra Kai Kparyjpl^iov xal Kadalpo^u 

rout rcXou/JiO'Oi’t Kal dicopidrTwv np irrfK(f Kal rois inrvpois Kal dviards dirb toO 
Ka$CLppiOV KnXevixjv X^yfiy "Etfivyoi' frah-dr, t^pov AjueLPCVj rtp jiijdfpa TrwTron 
rrjXiKOvr* dXoXv^ai {fe/iet p6/xcvos . , . iv hk rats TjpJpatt rout ^aXo^>s ded^ov^ dyojp 
Bid rC)v ABQp Tov$ np fj.apd$ip Kal rjj Xcu\'7j, rout 6<p€Ci rout rrapclas 

Kal inrip rrii K€(pa\^^ aiu^pQPf Kai E^t cra^ot, Kal 4TropxovfjL€vos "Tijs 

Amjt, ^TTiyt ^^apxos itporjytphv K<d KciTTaipdpos Kal '\iKvo<f>6pcs Kal roiavra 
l^7r^ Tu/v ypif.BiA'T' rpo(Tayop€v6ut7'os, ; '\(r ixjS iya'U rot'-rwi' h'Opvrrra Kal crr^ir* 

rot't Kai v«7jXara 
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potent as ritual Again, the very object of the strangeness 
of these new rites, of the whirling dances, the frenzied shrieks, 
and the streams of blood which flowed over the devotees (a 
they scourged or gashed their limbs or their tongues, wa» 
to work upon the worshipper's emotions until he had no 
control over them, and was swept away by the tide of ecstasy 
which was shared, as he saw, by his fellow-worshippers. 
Add to this that an essential feature of these revivalist rites 
consisted in x'eturning to the primitive fashion of offering the 
solemn and awful sacrifice of the totem-god by night, and 
we shall understand that these private mysteries were both 
morally and spiritually at the best in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and might easily lapse into the excesses and 
debauchery which attended the spread of the Baccanalia in 
Italy. The very freedom with which the organisation of 
these societies was permitted worked in the same dii’ection. 
It is doubtful whether tliere was in Athens any restriction 
on the formation of these societies : foreigners were not, 
as a rule, allowed to acquire or possess land in Attica, but 
when they wished to purchase a site for u temple in which 
to worship their own gods after their own fashion, they were 
allowed to do so, as we know from the stone-record of the 
decree which gave permission, on the express ground that 
there was no law to forbid the proceeding : ^ the purpose to 
which the site was to be applied constituted actually' a reason 
in favour of allowing the foreigners to acquire Athenian soil. 
But whether this Attic law allowed Athenian citizens to 
partake in such foreign wmrsliips is another and disputed 
question. It has been both asserted and denied ^ that the 
legal penalty for the introduction of new gods (in the sense 
of inducing citizens to worship other than their ancestral 
gods) was death ; but, wdthout undertaking to settle this 
obscure point, we may note that there is no instance on 
record in which anyoiie*^ was even prosecuted, much less 
condemned, on the sole charge of introducing new gods : 
there were always other counts in the indictment, which 
seems to indicate that for some reason or other there was no 
prospect of getting a jury to convict on the ground simply 

^ The Citiaiis, C\ /. A. 

• Gardner and Jevons, Ore^l' AntiquitUs. 219 and 560, 
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of woi-shippiBg Btrange gods. Whatever danger there may 
have been for the Athenian citizen in such worship, could 
be to some extent, if not wholly, averted by a demonstration 
of the mythological identity of the foreign deity, say Sabazios 
or Cybele, with some Greek god or goddess, as Dionysos or 
Khea ; and it is jx>8sible that ^ear of the law as well as the 
desire of commending a strange god by proving him to be 
merely an old deity under a new name, may have helped to 
give the gods of the Orphic mytholog}' the haziness of outline 
and want of definition which at once marks them off from 
the genuine gods of Greece, and enables any one to be 
identified with any other. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that no penalty attached to the private worship of the 
established gods with the new ecstatic ritual, and that no 
permission or licence liad to be obtained from the state in 
oixier to organise a thiasus or orgam for the purixise. Con- 
sequently any adventuress w^ho chose might set up as priestess, 
and, under the pretence of orgiastic worship, might make 
her house the scene of ‘‘ orgies in the modern sense of 
the word. 

That this actually was done in some cases is certain, but 
that all private mysteries were a mere excuse or occasion 
for debauchery is improbable in itself, and is contradicted by 
the evidence. If any charge of this kind could have been 
brought or even insinuated with any degree of probability 
by Demostlienes against the mother of ^schiiies, we may 
be sure that it would not have been omitted. There is not in 
the speech of l)emosthene,s any suggestion that Glaucothea's 
thias'ics was an3’'thing but respectable from the moral point 
of \nlew: there is contempt for the semi-menial functions 
performed by iTlschines in the ritual, there is a satirical 
juxtaposition of the barbarous rites and the solemn formula, 
Bad have I escaped and better have I found, to emphasise 
the absurdity and folly of people wlio imagined that spiritual 
rogeneration was to be effected by the external application 
of a mixture of clay and bran, but even Demosthenes does 
not venture to hint at anything worse than folly in the 
members of the thiasus, and perhaps semi-conscious imposture 
on the part of the promoters of the organisation. In a word, 
the attitude of the better class of Athenians towards these 
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private mysteries was very much that taken by many 
educated people at the present day towards spiritualistic 
s(5ances, or towards the metliods adopted by the Salvation 
Army. 

In the case of the larger and more permanent associations, 
which were wealthy enough to possess investments, to build 
and maintain temples, halls, and dwellings for their officials, 
and which were not exploited in the interests of a promoter, 
but w^ere managed by the free votes of all the members, it 
is obvious that we must set aside tlie theory of imposture, 
conscious or semi-conscious, and (»f inordinate folly : if the 
number of members could be maintained at the level necessary 
to keep such a voluntary organisation in working order, it 
must hav'c been because this particular form of religious 
society provided some spiritual satisfaction which was not 
otherwise to be obtained. Nor on this point are we confined 
to ^ priori reasoning : we have the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions to show that the members of these societies were 
largely foreigners and slaves, in other w^ords, to show that 
the worship was a genuine worship, such as they were 
familiar with in their own country, and welcomed in a strange 
land. That such “ barbarous," i,e, foreign, worship should be 
despised by the better class Greek, and that contempt and 
distrust should be the feelings manifest in Greek literature 
towards this importation from abroad, is perfectly natural, 
but is not an absolutely final verdict in the matter, nor a 
condemnation from which there is no appeal. For one thing, 
religious progress may outstrip the advance of material 
civilisation ; for another, it was not in the domain of religion 
that ancient Greece rendered its service to the cause of 
civilisation. We cannot therefore accept the literary Greek 
as a specially qualified judge in matters religious, but must 
endeavour to form our own opinion. 

At the outset, however, it must be noted that there is in 
our own day and circumstances a cause at work which tends 
to make our judgment unduly unfavourable to these early 
attempts to escape from the gift theory of sacrifice, and to 
bring the belief in a future life into some living relation 
with religion. In the conviction that spiritual regeneration 
or conversion, to be real, must manifest itself in making the 
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man a better man morally, so much stress is now laid on 
the necessity of moral improvement, that ihe spiritual change 
is frequently regarded merely as a particularly efficacious, 
perhaps the only really efficacious, means of effecting a moral 
change. The identity of the spiritual life and the moral is 
emphasised ; their difference, and the wider area of the former, 
tends to be lost from view. When, then, we find that in 
the antique religions there -was a lively, if intermittent, sense 
of the need of a reconciliation between God and man, and a 
craving for a spiritual life and communion with Him, but at 
the same time find, though many external acts and ceremonies 
were prescribed, no moral amendment was insisted upon, we 
are apt to infer that there was no real religious force at work 
either. Whereas the truth would rather seem to be that the 
force was religious, but was misdirected. The aspiration to 
communion with God, not only in this life but in the next, 
can only be described as religious ; and it was misdirected, 
not merely because erroneous conceptions of the Godhead 
were entertained, but because there was no consciousness 
that it was in the direction of moral purity that satisfaction 
for the spiritual aspiration was to be sought. It would, 
however, be rash to infer that because a consciousness of the 
connection between moral reform and spiritual progress was 
wanting, therefore the connection itself was wanting. That 
would bd much the same as arguing that because Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle liad no name for the coiiscierice or the 
will, therefore they possessed no conscience and no will. In 
fine, many must have failed to obtain even the degree of 
spiritual communion w'hich was open to them, who would 
have attained to it had they been taught the necessity first 
of amending their lives. Of the rest, those who regarded 
the mere acts of ceremonial purification as all-important and 
of sole importance, derived no more spiritual benefit from 
them than they would have derived from the rites and 
ceremonies of a higher religion ; but those who considered 
them merely as aids in their search for the better, cannot have 
failed in some measure to escape from evil. Doubtless the 
purificatory acts themselves were very barbarous and puerile, 
and especially do they seem so to us who would rather they 
had purified their hearts ; but, trivial as the acts were, their 
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spirit and intent were religious ; mistaken though the rites 
were, the desire of the worshipper was to fit hiinself to 
approach his God ; and though we may despise or deplore 
the means he adopted, we may also hesitate to assert that 
the yearnings of his heart were wholly defrauded in the 
result, or that his spiritual travail brouglit forth no moral fruits. 

We can, however, go a step further than this. We need 
not rely exclusively on the d priori argument that the genuine 
desire for closer comnmnion with God, in both worlds, must 
result in a more godly and righteous life. We have direct 
and explicit evidence to show that in the private mysteries 
moral amendment was actually laid down as the condition of 
such coxninuiiion and of future bliss. In the second book of 
his Republic} Plato wishes to insist on the fact that righteous- 
ness is desirable in itself and without regard to consequences, 
that the truly moral man is he who loves and does what is 
right for its own sake, and simply and solely because it is 
right. He therefore denounces the common, vulgar teaching 
that honesty pays, because so many people at once jump to 
the conclusioii that the only reason for doing what is right 
is the material advantages which ensue from right-doing ; in 
a word, that it is not reasonable or sensible to do w'hat is right 
for its own sake. But if the bourgeois doctrine, that prosperity 
in this world is the proper motive for honesty, appears im- 
moral to Plato, iniich more monstrous does it seem to him that 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments should be 
used to bribe men into doing what is right and frighten them 
from doing wrong. And it was piiecisely this doctrine which, 
according to Plato, was taught in the private mysteries by 
Musceus and Orplaeus : in the next world tlie righteous 
received blessings ~ and a life of happiness as a reward for 
their virtue ^ in this life ; whereas evil-doers were punished 
in Hades. 

In the face, therefore, of this explicit testimony from a 
hostile witness, it seems impossible to maintain ^ that the wide 
diffusion and permanent sxiccess of the private inysteiies in 

* 363 C’, - Ihid. I'cavtKufTfpa rdyaOdt. . . . vafid OeCjy diSdaiXL rots diKatoi^, 

^ Ibid, dp€T7)% pii<j66y, 

* As, M. Foucart at the cik] of his otiimvise excelleut %vork, 

already qnote'l. 
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Greece can be wholly accounted for by the supposition that 
they required a lower standard, moral and spiritual, than 
that attained by the ordinary religion of the Greek citizen, 
and were consequently welcomed by the lower members of 
Greek society, as affording sn escape from the exacting 
demands of the state religion. Nor can we accept as com- 
pletely satisfactory the view that the ecstatic ritual merely 
supplied a spur and stimulus to the grosser natures, and gave 
them a pseudo-spiritual, sensual excitement? That this was 
the effect in some eases is true ; but the influence of public 
opinion and the force of the law were quite strong enough 
both in Greece and Itoly to purge out such depravities ; and 
we must not form our judgment of antiquity solely by the 
revelations of its law courts. The majority of the private 
mysteries, certainly those that had the element of permanence 
in them, cannot have lived solely on the unhealthy tendencies 
of society, or have thriven for centuries on outbursts of 
excitement which in their nature are necessarily spasmodic 
and transitory. The doctrine that future happiness depended 
upon righteousness in this life — whatever its intrinsic value 
from the point of view of moral philosophy — was a great 
advance upon anything previously known in Greek religion ; 
and the extent to which it had spread in Plato's time is 
shown both by the alarm which it caused in his mind and 
by the vast amount of “ Orphic literature which it rapidly 
called into existence. If it be asked why tlien did the 
mysteries not effect the moral regeneration of Greece, we 
maj^ suggest two reasons. First, the morality which was 
taught was simply the ordinary morality of Greek life : no 
new moral truths were revealed. On the best natures no 
fresh demand was made ; they ex hypothesi were already 
living up to the highest moral standard of the time ; and so 
for them the message had nothing new. If they were dis- 
satisfied and uneasy, without knowing why, the mysteries 
could not help them : St. Clement tried them all and found 
all empty. In the next place, the spirit of exclusiveness was 
wanting from these organisations : their members were not 
expected to renounce the worship of the state gods. Thus 
those members who had been living below the ordinary 
standard of morality, and who were induced bv i)articiDation 
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m the mysteries to amend their lives, were liable to relapse 
to their old level, which was so much easier to maintain, and 
with which the state gods, at anyrate, had no quarrel to find. 

So far from trying to sever themselves from the 
traditional religion, the members of the new organisations 
endeavoured to show the fundamental identity of tlie two ; 
and they succeeded in their attempt because the twm were 
fundamentally identical. The belief in a happy other-world 
was indeed something unknown to traditional Greek belief, 
which regarded Hades as a dismal abode, equally dreary for 
all men. Bui the rites and ceremonies which were thought 
essential for tnat closer union with God on wliich future 
bliss was conditional were not new to Greece: they were 
in Greece as in the Semitic area, revivals of a ritual which, 
tliough it had disappeared in most places, still lingered in 
old-world out-of-the-way sanctuaries, and which, because it 
was archaic and iirifamiliar, w^iis regarded as particularly 
potent. Tins fact is of cardinal importance for tlie right 
comprehension, of the mysteries. .If the new movement 
spread so raj)idly and widely over Greece, and took such firm 
root everywhere., it was because, in addition to its promise of 
future bliss, there was nothing really foreign about its rites 
and ceremonies : they were absolutely in liarmony with the 
spirit of the customary religion of Greece, for they belonged 
to a stage of its development which it had not yet outgrown. 
This is, again, tlie element of truth in the modern view which 
would see in the movement nothing but a relapse from the 
civilisation the Greeks had reacl^jd, and a return to semi- 
barbarous practices which they had aband{jned : the rites and 
ceremonies were a reversion, but the doctrine of future 
happiness was an advance. Finally, the fact that the 
movement was a revivalist movement explains both its 
original success and its ultimate failure as a religious move- 
ment — its success, because it was a reversion to the original 
sacramental character of sacrifice ; its failure, because the 
sonviction that some sacrifice external to man was necessary 
to the reconciliation of God and man, could not be per- 
manently satisfied by animal sacrifice. 

The archaic religious practices whicli were ievi\'ed in and 
by the mysteries, though not new to Greece not, of 
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course, confined to Greece ; on the contrary, they are or have 
been world-wide, and though they belong to a particular 
stage of religious development, they are confined to no 
particular century or country. Ceremonial purification by 
water, which plays a large paT;t in the mysteries, is to be 
found everywhere, and was known to the Homeric Greeks 
long before the time of the mysteries. The practice, again, 
of placing a person or thing in direct communication with 
an aniinal-god by wrapping the person or thing in the skin 
of tlie animal, is, as we have already seen, world-wide : it was 
practised by tlie European branch of the Aryans from pre- 
historic times. The crouching posture which the novice had 
to assume during the preliminary purification may or may 
not have been known to the Semites, but it was certainly 
part of the archaic Greek ceremony of purification known 
as Aio^ Kcohiov} The ceremonial use of clay is a point of 
sufficient importance to require rather closer examination. 
In the mysteries, daubing the novice with clay was part 
of the process by which he was cleansed and purified ; and 
pouring water over him was anotlier. Now, as it is not 
obvious at first sight how rubbing a person with mud can 
clean him, and as symbolism affords an easy explanation even 
of things which never had any symbolical meaning, some 
modern writers have explained that the candidate was first 
plastered with clay and then washed clean with water, to 
express symbolically and by outward act tlie internal and 
spiritual purification which he was undergoing. But, un- 
fortunately for this explanal,ion, the actual oidei- of proceedings 
was otherwise : the novice was first soused with water, and 
then made clean with mud. The ^vords of Demosthenes* 
are quite explicit upon both points. The clay it w^as that 
possessed the cleansing properties , and that is what is meant 
by Plutarch when he speaks ^ about “ cleansings unclean and 
purifications impure.” Hence, too, according to the teaching 
of the mysteries, sinners were in the next world buried in clay^ 


‘ Daremberg ot Saglis, JHct.. (hs A nf iquites, v.v. 

‘ Supra, p. 340. ^ De Superditione, 12 . 

■* Plato, Rep. 363 0 : too? dvoaiov^ aP kuI dSiKovi in 7 \ 6 »' rtva Karopvrrovav 
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— obvioTiftly to cleanse and purify them of their wicked- 
ness. 

Now, there are at the present day plenty of people wlio 
plaster themselves with clay. The negroes of tlie West 
Coast of Africa, when engaged in the service of a god, notify 
the fact by dressing in white and covering themselves with 
white clay if the service be of a festal character, with red 
if it be of a more serious kind. This reminds us of the 
rolynesiiiu custom of painting things wdiich are t,aboo red, 
the colour of blood ; and, in point of fact, persons who are 
about to undertake some sacred function, oi* w'lio are actively 
engaged in the service of the gods, are very generally con- 
sidered taboo, and are marked off as sucli, in order that 
other people may abstain from contact with them, and that so 
they may neither carry pollution into the worsliip, nor com- 
municate the “infection of holiness'' to others. The most 
familiar instance of this precaution is (I submit) afi'oixled 
by sa,vage warfare : to the savage, w’ar is a sacred function, 
the tribal god himself fights for his clan, the warriors are 
engaged in his service, as such tliey arc taboo and dangerous, 
and they notify the fact l:)y donning “ war-paintn” Thus tlie 
Ethiopians who served the great king in his invasion of 
Greece, painted half their bodies with wdiite clay w’hen tliey 
were going into battle, and the other half w'itli ro<lJ Tlia,t 
the Greeks themselves liad once follow'cd this laactice, is 
y)roved l^y an odd instance of its survival or rather icvival 
in historic times. The Phocians, wlio wei-e always an war 
with the ThessaliacvS, and were alwaiys getting tlie w'orst of it-, 
at last, in despair, sent to Elis for a seer {jxdvji^). Tellies by 
name, to hely? them ; and lie put tJieni up to a device. lie 
took six hundred of their bravest men, made tliern ]dastcr 
themselves and their armour all over wdth wdiitr* clay, and 
then sent tliem to make a night attack uyiou the foe, which 
they did with such success that they killed four thousand 
Thessalians.*' Now, Herodotus regards this as nothing but 


' vii. t)D : tol' hk atvjjaroi rh fjxu ^ixi<jv ^^rfKf.ifPoi'TO /’s 

f-h hi AXXo ^fjLLav fu\Ti{}. 

' I/dr. viii. 27 : Tellies <To<pl^€rai airroicri roihvhc yv^uicra^ Aphpas rI;aK()aiov^ 
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a clev^er and some^^ hat humorous device on the part of the 
holy man : the Phoeiaiis recognised each other in the darkness 
by their war-paint, and the Thessalians were terrified by six 
hundred apparitions in white. But it seems more likely that 
if the Phocians sent to Elis for a seer, it was because they 
wanted some advice as to the way in which they might 
win the favour of the gods ; and Tellies must have had a 
reputation for knowing the ])roper ritual to be observed in 
the conduct of w^ir. Evidently, amongst the traditions stored 
up in his mind, one was that warriors should be prepared for 
battle by previous purification and by dedication to the gods. 
Whether Tidlies was aware that the war-paint was but the 
outw^ard sign Uiat the warriors were de<licate and so taboo, 
or whether he regarded the daubing as part of the purificatory 
ceremony, there is nothing to show. But in the mysteries, 
by the Lime of Plato, the daubing, though it still did not 
take place until aft^.n* the novice had been purified by water, 
and so had beconie iit to be dedicated, was regarded as but 
a second and more poUnit mcaiis of cleansing. In fine, if we 
divide the preliminary ceremonial of the mysteries into two 
parts, namely, (1) purification, and (2) dedication, the plastering 
with clay, which originally was the first stage in (2), came 
eventually to be regarded as the last stage in (1). 

To cover the wliole of the body with clay is a process 
wdiich, though eli'ectual, naturally tends to be airridged if 
possible. Mourners, who are higldy taboo, and are hound to 
notify their condition in order that no one may inadvertently 
touch them, in vjirious countries substitute white clothing for 
white clay, and eitlier (like the West Coast negroes on festal 
days) only daub their faces, or dispense '^dth the daubing 
altogether. In Creece, it can be sh<»wn that tlie myst(r only 
daubed tl'.eir faces. For the various strange :ict.s whie.li tlie 
7n//st{r laid to perform, reasons liarl to be given ; and the 
reasons the fojTu of mytlis — the '/nystaj had to do the 

tiling because once some god or hero or supernatural being 
did it. Hence from the myths we caii sometimes gain 
importard; infoi'ination ns to the ritual. Now, the myth in 
tliis case is that the Titans, when about to murder the infant 
BaccliUvS, plastered tljeir faccvS in order that tliey might not 
bo recognised : thiu'efi>re those wlio worshipped the mystic 
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iMechus were to daub their faces also with white clay. If 
the ritual had been for the worshippers to plaster tlieinselves 
all over, we may l>e sure the Titans would have d(>rie the 
same. 

The ide<i that play-acting may be a sacred function is not 
quite so unfamiliar to the jiiodern mind as the sanctity of 
wafT : it is pretty generally known that in Greece tragedy and 
comedy were part of the worship of Dionysus. It need not 
therefore surprise us to find that tlic actor, like the warrior, 
w^as a sacred person during the discharge of his function, and 
that his sanctity was notified to the w^orlil in much the Sixme 
way. The satyric chorus, out of which tragedy was de- 
velo]>pd, wore goat-skins, and were called goats {Tpayai), to 
mark their intimate relation with the goat-god,^ just as the 
novice in the mysteries was clad in a fawn -skin. The actor 
had his '' war-paint ” with wfncli he smeared his face*, to 
indicate that he wms urahu' the ])iotection of the wine-god, 
and therefru’c iiulolahle. Hut as regai-ds tlu? colour of his 
paint, lie adopted, not the rhocian but the Polynesian use : 
he smeared liis face l.lood -colour, with tlie lt‘es of wine. The 
blood of the ^dne and the vine-god was (lius put to the same 
use as the sidn (»f the animal -god. llu' a.ctor smeared his 
face with vvinc-Iees, not for practical or utilitarian but for 
religious reasons — for exactly tlie same reasons as other 
persons dedit'alecl fo tlie grKls painted their faces with white 
clay or red. 

It seems, then, that the rit(5 of painting the face was. not 
imported into Greece. It had existed from of old amongst 
the Greeks as wadi as amorigst tlie. Semites. It was revived 
first amongst the latter and then in Greece liy ilie new 
movement of tlie sixth century n.c., by the coiiviciion that 
a better lot in. the ne.xt world wa,s to be obtained by a 
reversion to arcliaic ami ]>otent I'itual. And the same holds 
good of tliC otdier rites of purification and dedication in llie 
mysteries ]>y wdiich the candidate was prepared to jiMitake of 
tlie sacramental meal, pai'ticipation in wliicti admitted him 
to the new society, and bound liim witii a m}'stic bond to 
tlie god and to his fellow- worshippers. It also holds good of 
the sacramental meal itself: that tlie worshipper who ate 

^ (Janliier and Jevows, (irmk quit its, (aj2~r». 
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of the meat of sacrihce was partakiiig in the divine life of 
the sacred animal was a conception which had largely dis- 
appeared from view, especially in tlie cities, the centres of 
civilised life. Bat in the country, wliere things change more 
slowly and ideas move less rapidly, the old notion, together 
with the old and more or less 'barbarous ritual of drinking 
the blood and scrambling for the victim's flesh (or for the 
sacred wafers and cakes), still lingered on, until tlie sixth 
century wave of revivalism made it once more a potent 
factor in the development of religion. Doubtless the revived 
conception and the revived ritual, as taught and piactised by 
the a^jyrtce, and in the thiasi and orgcow:s, at first appeared 
to the Greeks who dwelt in cities as something new and 
foreign. But they were not long in discovering that the 
supposed foreign novelty had tlie sanction and authority of 
some of their own native and venerable sanctuaries. One 
Greek god there was with whose worship the supposed new 
rites could be seen by everybody to be fundamentally 
identical, namely, Dionysus. And ficcordiiigly tlie cult of 
Dionysus, who liitherto, as a god of vegidation and liarvest 
generally, and of the vine and the vintage in particular, had 
been almost exclusively a rustic god, now spread from the 
pountry to the towns. It was in the middle of the sixth 
century, in tlie time of the Fisistratida', that tragedy, the 
worship of Dionysus, found its w'ay from (lie country into 
Athens, and was taken under tlc‘ patrouage of (he strite. 

In these circumstances, it is not sinprisiug that tb<’ 
deities Sabazios, Zagreus, and lacchus, wlie) were worshipped 
with the revived rites in the Kast, should liave been identified 
by their Greek worsliippers with Dioiiysna. At the same 
time the differences as well as the resemblance between say 
Zagreus and Dion ysu.s had to be ex]>lained : and the explana- 
tions of the likeness in unlikeiiess necessarily took the forn^ 
of myths. Further, as there was no jnicstliood whose 
function was to teach, as there were no rt.vealed books, no 
Church to fornndate a creed or enforce a dogma, the field 
was open to all-com(?rs, and every worshipper was at liberty 
not merely to be]ie\'e, but also to frame any explanation he 
chose. Many exidanatory myths accordingly were framed, 
some of which were more and others less plausible. The 
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more convincing soon spread beyond the limits of the first 
audience — of thiasotce or orgeorves — to whom they were 
addressed : as we have already seen, the founder of a ihiasvs 
provided the sacred books which prescribed the ritual and 
gave its explanation, and the successful establishment of a 
thiasus probably depended largely on whether the myths 
were of a satisfactory and convincing character. Hence a 
wide circulation for those which commended themselves to 
the average Greek : they were essential to the successful 
propagation of the new worship. But explanatory myths 
were required not only to prove the fundamental identity of 
the new god with the old, but also to give a reason for the 
peculiar character of the purificatory and dedicatory rites 
and for the remarkable ritual of the sacrifice. Finally, the 
new teaching of hope with regard to the life to come had to 
be brought into some connection wdth the customary religion, 
to be grafted on it, if it was to grow. Now, the same 
tendency which made both Greeks and Eomans take it for 
granted that in foreign deities they could detect their own 
gods under different names, made the religious Greek, who 
recognised Dionysus in Zagreus, take it for certain that the 
new teaching about the next life must have once formed 
part of his own religion, if only he could rediscover it, just 
as the new rites turned out to have been preserved in certain 
out-of-the-way sanctuaries. The only question was which 
of the great men of old had taught the doctrine. Plainly 
it must have been someone who had visited the other world, 
and so could speak on the subject with authority. That 
person could only have been Orpheus. The teaching 
therefore was the teaching of Orpheus ; and from that 
position it was but an easy step to ascribe to Orpheus not 
only the substance but the actual words of any particular 
metrical myth which, owing to its popularity, had detached 
itself from the circle of woiuhippers for which it was originally 
intended and had circulated widely but anonymously. Such 
literature, of which inconsiderable fragments have survived 
to our own day, accordingly came to be known as Orphic, 
and the religious associations whose worship these myths 
were composed to explain and justify came to be spoken of 
as Orphic mysteries. In the second half of the sixth 

23 
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century B.a» this literature was ^ edited in some sense or 
other at the court of Pisistratus (whose patronage of tragedy 
shows his favourable inclination to the cult of Dionysus) 
by Onomacritus. Then the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls spread^from Lower Italy to Greece, 
and Pythagorean pantheism was imported into Orphic 
literature. The change thus brought about in the character 
and tendency of Orphic literature is important for the history 
of the mysteries, and especially (as we shall see in the next 
chapter) for the right comprehension of the public mysteries, 
the Eleusinia. 

The tyranny of Pisistratus lasted from B.c. 560 to 
B.a 627, and the literary activity of Onomacritus must 
accordingly be placed before the latter date. The floruit of 
Pythagoras is agreed to be about B.C. 530, and accordingly 
the Pythagorean brotherhoods can scarcely have spread from 
Lower Italy to Greece in time to have influenced Onomacritus 
in his work (whatever its nature) in connection with Orphic 
literature and the new movement. Now, before the 
appearance of Pythagoreanism in Greece, the Orphic 
mysteries, whether disseminated by itinerant ogyHce or 
taking local and permanent form in the shape of thictsi, 
were a religious innovation struggling for recognition ; and 
the object of their adherents was to prove that the apparently 
new rites and new objects of worship, so far from being alien 
or offensive to the traditional religion and established gods, 
were fundamentally identical with them and more venerable 
forms of them. The proof of these statements consisted in 
the production of myths, of religious legends, associating the 
new deities and rites with the deities of the accepted Greek 
mythology. After the introduction of Pythagoreanism into 
Hellas, these very myths are themselves taken as a basis and 
are explained as allegorical or symbolical statements of a 
pantheistic philosophy. In the pee-Pythagorean period, that 
is to say, the object aimed at was religious and practical, 
namely, to secure the recognition and acceptance of the new 
rites and the new faith. But the aim of the later literature 
was philosophical and speculative, nanlely, to show that the 
Orphic myths led to some particular theory of the origin 
of man, of evil, or of the world. Now, these philosophical 
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theories differed, according to the taste and tendencies of the 
particular theoriser, in the speculations which they evolved 
out of the Orphic myths, but they all agree in taking the 
same myth for their basis; and this indicates that, before 
Pythagoreanism reached Greece, one of the religious legends 
that iVere invented to reconcile the new Orphic movement 
with the customary religion had been so successful that it 
had driven out all its competitors and had established itself 
as the orthodox explanation of the new worship. The myth 
or legend which could do that must, we may be sure, have 
had in it something of the charm which has enabled certain 
folk-tales and fairy-tales to find a home in every quarter of 
the globe, and to outlive the mightiest empires of the world. 
And as a matter of fact, the myth in question is a folk-tale, 
belonging to the type known to folk-lorists as the Trans- 
formation-Conflict, of which the oldest variant is the Tale of 
Batta, told in an Egyptian papyrus of the nineteenth century 
B.C., and the most familiar variant is that which occui-s in 
the Arabian Nights. The wide distribution of the tale is 
prove4 by Mr. Hartland in the first volume of his learned 
Legend of Perseus^ but as he does not give our variant, it 
shall be set forth here. The '' motives of the Orphic 
adaptation of the tale are several : to connect Zagreus with 
the traditional Greek mythology, to show his real identity 
under apparent difference with Dionysus, to prove that 
Zagreus is the real, original Dionysus, and not a new-comer 
or colourable imitation, and finally to explain the ritual of 
his worship. 

Zagreus was the son of Zeus by Persephone, and even 
in his childhood the government of the world was destined 
for him by Zeus. This promise aggravated the natural 
jealousy which since the time of Homer had been the most 
prominent feature in Hera’s character ; arid she conspired 
with the Titans, the ancient enemies of Zeus, for the 
destruction of Zagreus. They accordingly disguised them- 
selves by smearing their faces with clay, and made friends 
with the infant Zagreus. They showed him various things 
(which accordingly were shown in the sacred cist to his 
worshippers in the mysteries), and when he was engaged in 
looking at himself in the mirror which they had presented to 
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him, they fell upon him. Thereupt ^ Zagreiis goes through a 
series of transformations in his confi jt with the Titans in his 
endeavours to escape from them ; but finally, when he was in 
the shape of a bull, the Titans overpowered him, tore him 
pieoe-meal, and devoured his flcK^h (wherefore his worshippers 
also were to consume his flesh). The heart of Zagreus, 
however, was rescued by AthSn^ and conveyed by her to 
Zeus, who swallowed it ; and so Zagreus was bom again as 
** the new Dionysus,” the son of Zeus and SemelS. This last 
incident — in which someone by swallowing a portion of the 
bodiiy substance of the hero becomes the parent of the hero 
in one of his re-births — has at first sight a fantastic, Oriental 
air ; but it is a widespread incident in folk-tales, and must 
have been familiar to the average Greek, else it would not 
have proved so successful as an explanation of the funda- 
mental identity of Zagreus and Dionysus. 

Thus far we have been dealing with myth and with a 
genuine folk-tale. We now proceed to the philosophical 
speculations which individual thinkers endeavoured to read 
into this folk-tale, and we find ourselves in a very different 
atmosphere. Zeus in his anger smote the evil Titans with 
his thunderbolts, and reduced them to ashes. From those 
ashes sprang the human race. Hence the two elements in 
man, the Titanic and the Dionysiac, the evil and the divine, 
the material and the spiritual. Thus the folk-tale of early 
Orphic literature was rriJide to afford a basis for the Pytha- 
gorean teaching of the opposition of the body to the soul, 
and the efforts of the latter to escape from imprisonment in 
the former and to. rejoin the world-soul, the divine essence, 
which was sometimes by accommodation termed Ouranos, 
sometimes Zeus. In the same vein the Orphic myth of the 
dismemberment of Zagreus by the Titans was made to bear 
witness to Pythagorean pantheism : the body of Zagreus was 
the one reality, the divine essence of all things, which is 
robbed of its divine unity by the action of the Titanic or 
evil element and split up into the manifold of the phenomenal 
world. But the longing of the soul to escape from its fleshly 
prison, to merge itself in the divine essence and so shuffle off 
its individual existence, is a testimony at once to the original 
unity which existed before its harmony was broken by the 
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intrusion of evil, and to the ultimate destiny of the soul 
when purified. 

It is, however, no part of our task to pursue further these 
speculations, which, indeed, are rather philosophical than 
religious. Eather we have to inquire how the original 
Orphie doctrine of the future life was modified by its fusion 
with Pythagoreanism. But to do this we must know what 
the Orphic doctrine, not later than the time of Onomacritus, waa 
That, however, is a question which can only be answered 
when we have some notion of the teaching on this subject 
associated with the great public mysteries, the Eleusinia. 
Meanwhile it is hoped that enough has been said to show 
how the new worship was grafted on to the old religion, and 
how the way was made easy for a man to join the new 
movement without ceasing to worship the state gods. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE KLEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 

Ik the last chapter we were concerned with religious associa- 
tions which were founded and organised by private individuals, 
which to the end remained as they had been from the begin- 
ning in the hands of private individuals, and so may be 
called ‘‘ private mysteries/' But there also arose in Greece, 
as a consequence of the wave of revivalism which spread over 
that country in the sixth century B.C., “ public mysteries,'' 
and it is of importance that the meaning of the term 
“ public " in this connection should be clearly understood. 
The term does not imply that these mysteries were more 
wMely open to the general public than the “ private " 
mysteries were : both alike were open to all who chose to go 
through the ceremony of initiation. Nor does the distinction 
consist merely in the fact that more persons availed them- 
selves of the permission in the one case than in the other ; 
for, though it is true as a matter of fact that a greater 
number did go to the public " mysteries, yet that was 
risimply because they were more widely known, and their 
wider fame was due to the fact that they were under the 
management of some famous State. This, however, indicates 
that in some cases the State s attitude towards the new 
movement was not one merely of tolerance but one of actual 
participation : for some reason or ot^er the State adopted the 
new principle of initiation, fixnjcrt^y instead of the old principle 
of birthright, of citizenship, as the qualification for admission 
to the worship of the State gods. Now, this was a violation 
of all the traditional ideas, according to which none but the 
members of a tribe or state would be listened to by the gods 
of that state or tribe, and the human members of the 
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conmmnity were as jealous as the divine of strangers. It is 
therefore important to note that it was on^ in the case of 
one State, Athens, that the sixth century wave of revivalism 
broke through this jealous exclusiveness — though in after 
years other States imitated Athens — and it was only one cult 
in that State which was thus thrown open to all Greeks, bond 
or free, men or women. The worship of Demeter in Eleusis 
became a mystery," was thrown open to all who chose 
to become initiated, become myste, but the worship of the 
same goddess elsewhere, e,g, at the Athenian Thesmophoria, 
was not thrown open thus. 

What distinguishes then ‘^public” or State mysteries 
both from the ordinary public worship and from “ private " 
mysteries is that in the State mysteries, by an exception 
wholly alien to the spirit of the antique religions and strictly 
confined to an exceptional case, the State adopted initiation 
as the qualification for joining in the national worship of a 
national god, as the qualification for admission to a cult 
hitherto confined to citizens. Private mysteries, on the other 
hand, were not attached to an ancient cult ; they sprang up in- 
dependently ; membership in them conferred admission to their 
own rite, not to any State-sanctuary or State-worship. Sut 
State mysteries threw open some one particular cult and adapted 
exceptionally as the qualification for admission to that 

one cult and that alone. But an innovation which might have 
led to the substitution of an international rehgion for the 
hitherto prevailing national worships, an innovation which 
certainly accustomed men who were dissatisfied with their 
customary religion to project their thoughts beyond their 
local gods, an innovation which at the least is a strange 
and unparalleled departure from the prevailing traditional 
ideas, is a change which, it might be thought, requires some 
explanation. The Athenians themselves in later times were 
quite aware of the necessity of some explanation, and found 
it in the comfortable doctrine of their own “ liberality."^ We 
may, however, be sure that that is not the right reason to be 
given for so great a departure from the very essence and life 
of antique religion. And why did their liberality extend no 
further ? why did it choose this particular cult rather than 
^ Isoo. Paneg, 28 : oCnos ^ wUhit ^ijmp . « . ^XorS/M^wt l^cr. 
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any other in which to display itself ? Tliere is no reason in 
the nature of the cult itself to account for its being singled 
out- The probability is that its selection was purely 
accidental and wholly undesigned. The great changes in 
institutions and constitutions are rarely deliberately planned ; 
they generally spring from some accidental departure from 
the traditional path, so slight as originally to be overlooked 
altogether, or condoned, if challenged, as of no practical 
importance. The variation may die out altogether ; it may’ 
soon prove so mischievous as to call for complete repression ; 
or, from unforeseen circumstances, it may bring unforeseen 
advantages and commend itself by its success in spite of its 
irregularity. The Athenian explanation of the conversion of 
the cult of the Eleusinian Demeter into a “mystery"' is 
obviously unhistoricaL Modern scholars have paid little or 
no attention to the point ; and it is a problem which we shall 
have to endeavour to solve for ourselves in this chapter. 

That little regard has been paid to this important point, 
is probably due to the long prevailing but now slowly 
dissolving view that the chief characteristic of the mysteries 
was secrecy, and that the most important problem was to 
dtf'over their secrets. Hidden wisdom and esoteric doctrines 
we/5 supposed to have been handed down from priest to 
priest, and by them communicated imder a vow of secrecy to 
the initiated But the mysteries were not secret societies : 
they were open to all without distinction ; and all could be 
initiated into every grade, even the last and the highest. 
The priests, again, formed no secret order, but were plain 
dtisens, having no such superiority in education or political 
ex social position that they could be in exclusive possession 
of any sublime religious knowledge — and, as we have said, 
the whole Greek world was at liberty to learn the whole of 
what they had to teach. But the priests were not preachers 
or teachers : their oflicial duties coiuisted simply in knowing 
and performing the traditional ritual. About the doctrine of 
immortality and the future blessedness of those who partook 
in the mysteries, there was no concealment whatever : Pindar, 
.^schylus, and Sophocles openly refer to it; Aristophanes 
parodies it ; the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which was an 
ofBcial publication, so to speak, states it expressly and 
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explicitly. It is therefore not surprising to find that no oath 
of secrecy was required of the candidate for initiation. The 
herald called indeed for silence,^ but it was for silence during 
the sacred ceremonies, the silence that befits religious worship, 
and naturally accompanies the concentration of the mind 
upon higher things. It is true also that silence was observed 
afterwards as to the ceremonies by the initiated, but this too 
was a reverential silence rather than an attempt at conceal- 
ment, and the motive which prompted it was the same as 
that which required the candidate to be prepared by fasting 
and purification before participating in the mysteries : things 
sacred must not be polluted by contact with things or persons 
unclean ; indeed, such contact is, owing to the infection of 
holiness, dangerous to the unclean. Hence, if participation 
in and knowledge of the mysteries were withheld from all who 
were not duly initiated, the object of such exclusion was not 
a desire to keep the mysteries a secret, but fear of the danger 
which contact between the holy and the unclean would bring 
upon both. So, too, the silence observed after initiation was 
not for the sake of concealment, but in order to prevent 
pollution and its consequent dangers. The identity, or at 
least the close connection between a thing and its name, not 
only makes the utterance of a holy name an invocation Which 
ensures the actual presence of the deity invoked, it also makes 
the holy name too sacred for common use or even for use at 
all. Thus even to speak of the mysteries to the uninitiated, 
the profane, would be just as dangerous as to allow such 
unclean persons to take part in the sacred ceremonies. 
Hence the revelation of the mysteries was a crime which the 
State undertook to punish — not because of any violation of 
secrecy, but because of the danger to the unclean, and in 
order to avert the divine wrath which such pollution might 
bring on the community at large. 

The secrecy, then, which shrouded the celebration of the 
mysteries was accidental, and not deliberately designed for 
purposes of concealment. Failing to observe this, however, 
many modern scholars have supposed that, where so much 
concealment was practised, some marvellous secret must have 
been hid ; while other scholars, arguing from the fact that 

^ Hnrdrrei tV <rt(inn$v, Sopater in Waiz, Bhet. Or. 8. 118. 24 flf. 
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nothing marvelloue in the mysteries has ever been discovered, 
have concluded ishat the secret was so well kept simply because 
there was nothing to reveal. The truth may well lie between 
these extremes : there must have been something to reveal, else 
.dEschylus, for instance, could rot have been prosecuted for 
revealing it ; but that something need not have been anything 
marvellous — ^it probably simply consisted in certain ancient 
ritual acts which appeared mysterious to the worshipper because^ 
their original meaning had been forgotten, and which were chiefly 
impressive because the worshipper believed that through them 
he reached closer union with the Divine Nature, and received 
the hope of eternal life. It will therefore be necessary to 
attempt not only to ascertain the nature and original meaning 
of this archaic ritual, but also to guess how the new doctrine 
of future bliss came to be attached to the worship of Demeter. 
The latter problem is sometimes solved by the simple assertion 
that Demeter was a ** chthonic,” i.e, underground deity ; and 
as such naturally exercised an influence over the underground 
world to which the souls of the dead departed. But not all 
deities are chthonic that are simply asserted to be . so ; and 
the proposed solution fails to explain how it is that of the 
many places in which Demeter was worshipped, Eleusis was 
the only spot in all Greece in which Demeter was sufficiently 
“ chthonic to be connected with the doctrine of a future life 
Another way out of the difficulty is sometimes found by the 
aid of mythology : the daughter of Demeter is Persephone, 
the seed-corn, which descends below the earth only in due 
time to be raised again to life, and it is from this mythical 
analogy that the Greek belief in immortality arose. But this 
explanation fails to explain the very thing which requires 
explanation. It is not the Greek belief in a future life 
which requires explaining — that existed from of old. It is 
the belief in future blessedness, in a “heaven,” as distinct 
from the weary, dreary Hades of Homeric times, that requires 
to be accounted for ; and the analogy of the seed-corn, the 
myth of Persephone's rape, could not have produced that 
Neither Persephone, then, nor Demeter had originally 
any connection with the belief in a happy other-world : both 
were goddesses long before the retribution theory made its 
appearance in Greece. Neither had Demeter or her daughter 
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Kor6, the Maiden, anything originally to do with Persephone ; 
in Homer, Demeter is a goddess, but not the mother of 
Persephone, and Persephone is wife of the god Hades and 
queen of the dead, but is not the daughter of Demeter, and 
was not carried off by Hades against her mother's will. Yet 
in the " Homeric ” Hymn to Demeter, which is much later 
than the Iliad and Odyssey, but is certainly not later than 
the middle of the sixth century B.a, Persephone has become 
identified with KorS, and it is participation in the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone which confers the better lot in 
the next world. But it was in the sixth century b.c. that 
Greece was invaded by the teaching that the next life was 
not necessarily and for all men the shadowy, empty, weary 
existence which it had hitherto been supposed to be, but that 
there were rites of purification and sacrifices of a sacramental 
kind which gave man a better hope of the next world. 
Sanctuaries, therefore, in which archaic ritual still prevailed, 
were eagerly sought out; and it so happened that just at 
this time one sanctuary, of which the rites were peculiarly 
ancient and striking, was now first thrown open to the 
Athenians — it was the sanctuary at Eleusis. To it, then, 
those Athenians who were touclied by the new movement 
repaired, being convinced that its antique and mysterious 
ceremonial offered the kind of worship of which they were 
in search, and on participation in which future blessedness 
was conditional. But though the strange and unfamiliar 
rites satisfied the emotions, the mind still required to under- 
stand how and why the worship was connected with the 
doctrine of happiness in the next world. The necessary 
explanation took, as usual, the form of a myth, i.e. of a 
hypothesis such as the facts themselves seemed to point to. 
This myth is contained in the Hymn to Demeter, which 
accordingly is the source to which we must look for informa- 
tion as to the Eleusinian rites in their earliest form. 

The soil of Attica was as a rule poor and thin, but there 
was one spot of exceptional fertility — the Karian plain, the 
territory of the small State of Eleusis. The wealth which 
the fertility of its soil gave to Eleusis enabled it to maintain 
its independence long after all the other village-communities 
in Attica had been merged in the Athenian State; it was 
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not until the time of Solon * that Eleusis was brought into 
political union with Athens, and the goddesses of Eleusis took 
their place amongst the deities of the Athenian State. The 
long resistance to this political synoikismos and religious 
fusion which the Eleusinians oiBfered was probably due to 
religious causes. Like other primitive agricultural com- 
munities, the Eleusinians worshipped the com which they 
cultivated, both the ripe ear the Com-Mother, and the green 
blade or Corn-Maiden.^ Their cultivation of the com was to 
them no mere agricultural operation, but a religious worship. 
Their abundant crops were due in their eyes not to their own 
skill in farming, or to the chemical properties of the soil, but 
to the favour which the Corn-Goddess showed to her true and 
faithful worshippers. Now that favour was earned by the 
minute and punctilious performance of the traditional rites 
and ancient worship of the goddesses ; and it was not to be 
expected that the Eleusinians would either forsake their own 
goddesses, who blessed them exceedingly, for strange gods, or 
admit foreigners as fellow-citizens, fellow-worshippers, and 
partners in the blessings which the Eleusinian goddesses had 
the power to bestow. 

The nature of the Eleusinian goddesses was obviously the 
same as that of cereal goddesses all over the world ; and their 
ritual identical with that everywhere used in the worship of 
plant totems. Originally every ear of com was sacred to the 
tribe which took corn for its totem, just as every owl was 
sacred to an Owl-clan. Then some one particular ear or 
sheaf of ripe corn was selected to represent the Corn-Spirit, 
and was preserved until the following year, in order that the 
worshippers might*^not be deprived during the winter of the 
presence and protection of their totem. The com thus pre- 
served served at first unintentionally as seed, and suggested 
the practice of sowing ; and even when a larger and proper 
stock of seed-corn was laid in, the one particular sheaf was 
still regarded as the Corn-Mother, which, like the Peruvian 
Mother of the Maize, ^ determined by her supernatural power 
the kind and quantity of the following harvest. In Eleusis 
this sheaf was dressed up as an old woman and was pre- 

^ mt. i. 30. 5 Cf. anpra, p. 289, 241, 243. 

Supra, p. 212. * H, B. v. 101 : ypnit iraXaLytviX iua\iyKios. 
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served from harvest to seed-time in the house of the head- 
man of the village originally, and in later times in a temple. 
This sheaf was probably highly taboo, and not allowed to be 
touched or even seen ^ except on certain occasions, and then 
only by those who had elaborately purified themselves of 
their uncieanness : the whole future harvest depended on the 
sheaf in question, and its sanctity would naturally be great 
and anxiously protected. It was at the time of sowing, after 
the seed had been committed to the ground, and during the 
period of uncertainty as to whether the young plant, the 
Maiden or Corn-Maiden, would ever appear above ground 
that the favour of the Corn-Mother was especially necessary, 
and that her protection was particularly invoked. The rites 
by which the Eleusinians on this occasion annually sought to 
place themselves in close communion with theii* goddess, were 
rather solemn than joyous, more in the nature of a fast than 
a festival. They purified their fields by fire, running over 
them in all directions with lighted torches for this purpose.^ 
Their children they purified in the same way, passing them 
through the fire by night, ^ or making them jump over it, in 
a way which survives here and there in Europe even to the 
present day. The adults prepared themselves for the crowning 
ceremony by fasting * and abstaining from washing ^ for nine 
days. They also ‘‘ renewed the bond '' with their deity by 
offerings of their own blood, which they made to flow, not as 
in Polynesia by beating each other’s heads with clubs, but by 
pelting each other with stones.® At the end of this trying 
time of preparation and preliminary purification, they were 
ritually “ clean ” and prepared for the two great and solemn 
acts of worship by which they were to oe united to their 
deity and to become recipients of her favour. The first 
was a sacrament. As the worshippers of animal totems at 
their annual sacrifice consumed the flesh of their god and 
thus partook of his divine life, so the worshippers of the 
Corn-Goddess annually partook of the body of their deity, i.€. 


^ For the consequences of seeing tlungs taboo, see supra^ pp. 59, 60. 

* ff. H, V. 48 : <rrfyu)<par* aldopiyas 5aiBas fjierd. 

® fbid. 239 ; y^xrat Kp6irrca-Ke irvpdx ^ Ibid, 49. 

® Ibid, 50 : pdWero XoirrpoTs, 

• For this practice elsewhere in Greece, see supra, p. 292, 
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ot a cake or paste or posset made of the meal of wheat and 
water.^ The joint participation in this by all the worshippers 
not only renewed the bond between them and their deity, it 
also once more united the fellow-worshippers in a mystic 
bond with one another ; and fy>r the younger members, now 
taking part in the ceremony for the first time, it was an 
initiation, Thus fortified by this sacramental meal, 

the worshippers were considered to be properly prepared for 
the second great act of worship. This consisted in the pre- 
sentation to the eyes of the worshippers of the actual ear or 
sheaf which was the Corn-Mother herself, and which might 
now be seen without danger, because her worshippers were 
no longer unclean.’* This manifestation of the Corn-Goddess 
afforded not merely a visible hope and tangible promise that 
the sowing of the seed should be followed by a harvest of 
ripe corn, but in itself constituted a direct communion with 
the deity ; and it was in the confidence inspired by that 
communion that the worshipper ventured to breathe the 
simple prayer for the fall of rain and the growth of the 
crops* with which the ceremony terminated. 

Those were the rites on which the prosperity of Eleusis 
and the welfare, both spiritual and material, of its citizens 
depended. They were the rites which, with whatever addi- 
tions, constituted the Eleusinian mysteries. Their meaning 
may have been obscure even to the Eleusiniaiis of the sixth 
century B.a To the town-bred Athenian of Solon's time, 
whom the Eleusiniana had hitherto jealously and successfully 
excluded from any share ;in the worship of their powerful 
goddesses, the ritual now thrown open must have appeared 
even more mysterious, and by its gloomy and in some respects 
even savage character must have been unusually impressive. 
But though the vagueness of the rites made it easy for the 
Athenian to read into them a meaning which was not theirs 
originally; and although the rites were archaic enough to 
carry conviction to those who started with the belief that 
happiness in the next world was to be secured by the per- 
formance of mysterious rites in this ; still something more 
definite than this, some explicit statement, was necessary. 
At the same time the relation of the Eleusinian goddesses 

* H. U. V, 20S : (iA04 koX vdutp. ^ xiic. 
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to the company of the Athenian deities into which they were 
now received, had to be defined to the popular satisfaction ; 
and the myth which did this explained also why it was that 
the worship of the two goddesses conferred future bliss on 
the worshippers. 

Whether the etymological meaning of the name Demeter 
is or is not “ corn-mother,'' whether Demeter was originally 
a cereal goddess or a chthonic deity, it is certain that her 
form and functions were such as to allow of her being readily 
identified with the various nameless corn-goddesses who were 
worshipped locally in various parts of Greece, and that the 
cereal goddess who was probably known in Eleusis, as in 
various parts of Europe still, as the Old Woman, was at once 
identified by the Athenians with the Demeter of Homer and 
of their own Thesmophoria. The only point that required 
any explanation here was that whereas Demeter certainly 
dwelt with the other gods and goddesses in Olympus, the Old 
Woman of Eleusis equally certainly dwelt, for part of the 
year, in the hous# of the head-man of the village of Eleusis, 
and was actually leen there once a year by the whole body 
of ^worshippers. There was, of course, no difficulty in 
imagining that Demeter did actually descend from Olympus 
and dwell for a time in Eleusis, and that she appeared in the 
guise of an old woman to the Eleusinians, who accordingly did 
not recognise in her the goddess Demeter ; '^(aXeTtol Se Oeol 
Ovf)roicrcv opda-dat} But Demeter must have had some 
motive for thus withdrawing herself from Olympus and 
seeking for a home in the abodes of men, as she first did, 
according to Eleusinian tradition, in the house of Keleos, a 
mythical king of Eleusis. If she withdrew from the courts 
of Zeus and the company of her fellow-gods and goddesses, 
it obviously was because she had some cause of quarrel with 
them. Equally plain was it that the quarrel had some 
reference to her daughter the Corn-Maiden, for the time at 
which Demeter appeared at Eleusis in the disguise of an old 
woman was the time during which the young corn was 
below ground : when the green blade at length shot up, the 
old woman was no longer seen in Eleusis — she returned 
to Olympus. In other words, Demeter’s wrath terminated 

* H. H, V. ni. 
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with her daughter’s reappearance on the shores of light. It 
must then have been her daughter’s disappearance which 
caused Demeter’s wrath, and Olympian Zeus must have had 
some share in her daughter’s disappearance or some responsi- 
bility for it. 

The fact that KorS the Maiden, Demeter’s daughter, spent 
part of her life below the earth’s surface would probably in 
itself have been quite sufficient reason for identifying her with 
Persephone, the wife of Hades. But in the sixth century* 
B.C., when the doctrine of future bliss was finding its way into 
Greece, and rites as strange and imposing as those of Eleusis 
appeared to the Athenians, were supposed to carry with them 
a special hope of future happiness, it was inevitable that an 
attempt should be made to identify one of the Eleusinian 
goddesses with Peisephone, in whose power it was, as queen 
of Hades, to make or mar man’s lot after death. Further, 
this identification was confirmed on reflection by several 
considerations. It accounted in a satisfactory way for the 
Eleusinian belief that Demeter had resided with them: if 
Demeter descended from Olympus, it was obviously in quest 
of her daughter ; for, as Persephone was the wife of Hades, 
she must have been carried off by him to his underground 
abode. Again, when the ritual acts performed traditionally 
in any cult required explanation, it was the common form in 
mythology to say that they were performed by the worship- 
pers because the deity himself had originally performed them. 
It was therefore self-evident that Demeter had originally 
fasted and abstained from washing for nine days ; and as 
these were recognised modes of expressing mourning, they 
plainly indicated the grief she felt at the loss of her daughter. 
And since Deraeter, like her worshippers, rushed wildly about 
in all directions, carrying torches in her hand, it must have 
been because she did not know what had become of her 
daughter, or whither she had gone— JHades must have carried 
off Persephone without Demeter’s knowledge or consent. 

Although the Athenians might concede to the Eleusinians 
that Demeter dwelt for a time in Eleusis in the house of 
Keleos, they could not admit that that was her permanent 
abode : she must have eventually returned to Olympus : and 
if so, Uiea there must have been a reconciliation effected 
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between her and the denizens of Olympus. But the only 
reconciliation possible was the restoration of her daughter. 
That her daughter was restored to the upper world was a fact 
about which the Eleusinians had no doubt, for they them- 
selves saw and worshipped the Corn-Maiden when she re- 
appeared from underground. At the same time it was 
beyond doubt that Persephone’s proper home was in the 
house of Hades. The only inference, therefore, which could 
be drawn from these facts was that both were true, and that 
she spent part of her time with Hades and part with Demeter 
in Eleusis. To some Eleusinians, jealous for the honour of 
their local goddess, this arrangement may not have appeared 
a worthy compromise or a sufficiently great triumph for 
Demeter ; but this difficulty was got over by the adaptation 
of an incident so common in folk-taies and so familiar, that 
its adequacy for the purpose could not be doubted. Per- 
sephone was ill-advised enough to partake of food — a pome- 
granate — in the house of Hades : and, ae evei-yone knew, to 
do so was to put herself into the power of Hades for ever: 
joint-eating establishes, according to primitive ideas, a sacred 
bond betw'een guest and host, which not only makes (as 
amongst the Arabs) the guest’s life inviolable, but also (as in 
the case of mortals who partake of fairy food) makes him one 
of the host’s dan, and, as such, subject to the customs of the 
clan. This was a law which even Zeus himself could not 
override, so Demeter felt it no ground of cx^mplaint against 
him that her daughter was only restored to her for part of 
the year ; and though it had been with Zeus* connivance that 
Hades originally carried oh’ the maiden, Dernoter relaxed her 
wrath against Olympus. As long a.s Pi^rsephone was with 
Hades underground, Deineter refused her gifts to mankind, 
no crops grew,^ and no sacrifices ( onld. be offered by mortals 
to the gods in Olympus.'^ But with the resi oiation, through 
Zeus’ intervention, of Persepdione to her mother, with the 
first appearance of the green blade al>ove ground, the period 
of fasting, of sorrow and anxious expectation, was over, recon- 
ciliation was effected not only between Zeus and Demeter, but 
between man and his gods ; and the goddess, revealing her- 
self to the Eleusinians as now no longer the Old Woman but as 

* jy. H, V. 306 . ^ Ihid, 312 . 
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Demeter, ^ bade them henceforth worship her, with rites 
commemorative of her sufferings, nd with the hope of that 
future bliss which her daughter had it in her power to bestow 
upon man after death,* 

Thus the political union of Eleusis with Athens entailed 
the admission of all Athenian citizens to the worship of the 
Eleusinian goddesses. But the Athenians thus admitted 
imported their own ideets, religious and mythological, into the 
worship. This widening of the circle of worshippers would 
under any circumstances have deprived the cult of some of 
its local narrowness and have expanded its religious signifi- 
cance; for Athenians' would not take part in . the>?Eleusinian 
worship merely to secure the favour of thi^e powerful 
goddesses to the Eleusinians: the Athenian worshipper 
resorted to the Eleusinian sanctuary for the blessings, 
spiritual or material, which he might himself derive thence. 
It was, however, no part of the original design of the 
Eleusinian cult to bring blessings on the Athenians, but 
simply to secure fertility to the Earian plain. The inclusion, 
therefore, of Athenians in the Eleusinian circle of worshippers 
necessarily involved the expansion of the cult from a purely 
local and agricultural worship into an element of national 
religion. This development was effected not by any change 
in the ritual — to alter that would have been to forfeit the 
favour cf the two goddesses — but in the feelings and beliefs 
with which the new worshippers performed the rites. And 
this change in feeling and belief found its expression in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which is evidently composed in 
the attempt to pour new wine into the old bottles, and to 
show that the new Athenian doctrine as to the real person- 
ality of the Corn-Mother and Maiden, so far from being at 
variance with the Eleusinian tradition, is presupposed by it 
and gives it a far higher religious significance. 

But though the Eleusinian cult in becoming Athenian 
would have become broader, it would not have attained the 

* H, H, V. 268 : 

€ljjX 6^ AtffAi^rfp npAoxoh pJyiffrov 
ddavdroii dytjrouri r tvap Kal t4tvkt<u» 

• For an analysis* ; f the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, see Appendix, p. 877 
below. 
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religious importance it did attain, had not the opening of the 
Eleusinian sanctuary to the Athenians just, coincided with the 
first marked stirrings of the new movement in religion which 
spread from the Semitic area to Greece in the sixth century 
B.C. And though the association of the Eleusinian ritual 
with the doctrine of future happiness gave it the potency of 
great importance, the Eleusinian cult would never have exer- 
cised any influence on Greek thought and Greek religion, if 
admission to it had been confined, as it was at first, strictly 
to Attic citizens. It is to this, therefore, the next point in 
the history of the Eleusinian mysteries, that we must next 
turn. 

The new movement of the sixth century spread first in 
the form of a belief in the possibility of closer communion 
with the gods than was afforded by the gift theory of sacrifice. 
There was a revival of the sacramental view of sacrifice and 
a reversion to a more primitive form of ritual. The immediate 
consequence was that those sanctuaries of the national gods 
which, like the Eleusinian, had for some reason or other ad- 
hered faithfully to an archaic form of ritual, became thronged 
with worshippers who had come under the influence of the 
new movement. These, however, were but the first ripples of 
the wave from the East which was speedily to invade Greece : 
wandering agyrtce introduced the rites and the worship of 
foreign gods ; religious organisations, thiady were formed by 
the cugyrtce and sanctioned by the legislation of Solon, for the 
worship of lacchus, Zagreus, Sabazios, Cybele, and other deities 
unknown before in Greece. The spread of these new cults 
was facilitated first by their resemblance to that of Dionysus, 
and next by the Orphic mythology which nought to prove the 
identity of lacchus, Sabazios, or Zagreus with Dionysus. The 
attitude of the tyrant Pisistratus towards the new movement 
was one of favour and protection. It was at his court and 
with his countenance that Onomacritus organised the Orphic 
literature which was to prove that these foreign gods were 
not foreign but the originals of the god known to th^ Greeks 
as Dionysus. It was by Pisistratus that tragedy, part of the 
ritual of Dionysus, was welcomed from the country into the 
town. And it was by Pisistratus that the cult of lacchus 
was incorporated into the Eleusinian rites. 
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The consequence of this incorporation was an expansion of 
the cult of the Eleusinian goddesses even greater than that 
which followed on the union of Eleusis with Athens. The 
ritual was enlarged : the image of lacchus was conveyed in 
procession by his worshippers from his temple in Athens, 
along the Sacred Way, to Eleusis, and there placed in the 
Eleusinion by the side of the two goddesses. This was an 
expression in outward act of the union of the two cults, and 
constituted an addition to the Eleustnia, but not a modification 
of them. But the introduction of lacchus did also modify 
the Eleusinia : lacchus was identified with Dionysus, and the 
dramatic performances which were part of the worship of 
Dionysus now became part of the ritual of Eleusis. The 
original, primitive agricultural rites were not dropped : thq 
sacrament of the Kvtcewv was still administered, and the eai 
of com was still exhibited. Indeed, these were always the 
most sacred part of the whole ritual. But to this ritua' 
other things were added. It was the promise of future blisj 
which drew worshippers to Eleusis ; and this promise had no 
original or intimate connection with the primitive agricultural 
rites of Eleusis. But it was connected with the myth which, 
owing to Athenian influence, had entirely transformed the 
meaning and purport of the rites. It was therefore naturally 
the myth which was emphasised ; and the requisite emphasis 
was given when the introduction of lacchus enabled the 
principle of dramatic representation to be transferred from 
the worship of Dionysus to that of Demeter and Persephone 
The sacred drama perforpied at Eleusis consisted mainly 
probably entirely, of choral odes and dances, as was the case 
with tragedy itself In its earlier stages of development and at 
the time when the Dionysiac element was first introduced 
into the Eleusinia. The excavations on the site of Eleusis 
have shown “ that at Eleusis there was no provision for the 
production of strange stage-effects.., Never at any time was 
there in the shallow stage of a Greek theatre any room for 
those elaborate effects in which modern stage-managers delight. 
All was simplicity and convention. But at Eleusis there 
was not even a stage. The people sat tier above tier all 
round the building, and whatever went on had to go on in 
their midst. If they were dazzled by strange sights, these 
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strange sights must have been very simply contrived. If 
they saw gods descending from the sky or rising from the 
ground, they must have been willing to spread round the 
very primitive machinery, by which such ascents and descents 
would be accomplished, an imaginative halo of their own.”^ 
Whether the infant lacchus played any part in the 
Eleusinian drama is matter for conjecture. The birth; 
Fopai, of various deities appears as the title of various lost 
comedies ; and, according to the Orphic theology, lacchus was 
the child of Persephone. It may be, therefore, that the birth 
of lacchus foimed the subject of some of the choral odes and 
dances. Persephone was made in Orphici mythology to be 
the mother of lacchus, chiefly because thus the reception 
of the foreign god was facilitated. That the cult of lacchus 
had gained a footing in Athens before it was incorporated 
with the Eleusinia, is shown by the fact that there was a 
temple of lacchus, an laccheion, in Athens, in which the 
image of lacchus was kept always, except fur the few days 
when it was taken to Eleusis to take part in the Eleusinia, 
That the cult of lacchus was introduced into Athena by 
private individuals, as a private worship, and was carried on 
by means of one of the ordinary private religious associations, 
or thiasi, may be considered as certain on the analogy of 
all the other Eastern cults, which without exception were 
introduced in this way. But this thiasus of lacchus, like all 
other thiasi, would be open to all who chose to become 
members of it, and probably large numbers did choose to 
join it. When, therefore, Pisistratus ordained that the 
circle of the Eleusinian deities should be enlarged by the 
addition of lacchus to their number, and that the statue of 
lacchus should accordingly be carried in solemn procession 
by its worshippers from Athens to Eleusis, and there by 
them be placed by the side of the two goddesses, he not 
only enlarged the number of the Eleusinian deities, he 
also enlarged the circle of their worshippers. Indeed, the 
object of Pisistratus may have been to draw to Eleusis 
worshippers who might otherwise have preferred to place 
their hope of future blessedness in the worship of Dionysus. 
If his object was to increase the number of worshippers at 

* Gardner and Jevona, Oretk Antiquities ^ 283, 
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the sanctuary of Eleusis, he succeeded beyond his expectation. 
Since this thiasm, like all other thiasi, wslh open to all who 
chose to become members of it, whether native Athenians or 
foreigners ; and since all members of this thiams were 
qualified to follow the procession of lacchus, and present 
themselves at Eleusis, a foreigner who wished to see the 
Eleusinian rites had only first to join the thiasus of lacchus. 
Thus the rites of Eleusis now for the first time came to be 
“ mysteries " in the proper sense of the word, that is to say, 
they became rites which were open to all who chose to be 
initiated, to become mystce — they were no longer a local 
cult, admission to which was confined as a birthright to 
citizens, they were potentially catholic ; and initiation, fivr)cn<:, 
not dvitas, was the qualification for membership. Initiation 
into the worship of lacchus took place at the lesser 
mysteries,^ and eventually was required of all who wished 
to be admitted to the greater mysteries at Eleusis; but a 
memory of the time when the lesser mysteries of lacchus 
were peculiarly the portal by which foreigners obtained 
admission to the Eleusinia, still survives in the myth that 
the lesser mysteries were invented for the benefit of 
Heracles, who wished to be admitted to the Eleusinian rites, 
but could not be initiated because he was a foreigner; 
therefore the lesser mysteries were invented and thrown 
open to all foreigners* (Greeks, not barbarians). 

The popularity of lacchus and of the Eleusinian mysteries 
was enormously increased in B.C. 480 — half a century 
after the expulsion of tho Pisistratidse — by the fact that 
the great and glorious victory over the Persians at Salamis 
was won on the very day appointed for the procession of 
lacchus from Athens to Eleusis ; and when Athens, in 
consequence of her self-sacrifice and devotion in the Persian 
wars, became the leading state in Greece, the mysteries of 
Eleusis grew yet more famous, and^became the chief agent 
in the conversion of the Greek world from the Homeric 
view of Hades to a more hopeful belief as to man’s state 
after death. We have therefore now to trace the several 
stages through which the belief passed. 

* Steph. Byz. 8.v.*'Aypa, Nonn. J>ion. xxvi. S07. 

* Sohol. ad Aristoph. Piut, 2014. 
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In the Homeric Hymn to Demetei*, which presents us 
with the belief as it existed before the intrusion of lacohus 
and of Orphic doctrines into the Eleusinia, both punishments 
and rewards await men after death ; but it is not for their 
morally good or bad deedr that men are rewarded and 
punished respectively. The doctrine is not ethical, but 
ritual : the man who offers to Demeter and Persephone the 
worship which is grateful to them is rewarded with prosperity 
in this world ^ and happiness in the next;^ the man who 
slights the goddesses in this world, and neglects the oppor- 
tunity of salvation offered by the Eleusinian rites, is punished 
in Hades by the offended Persephone for the indignity put 
upon her.® The punishment is purely retributive, not refor- 
matory ; and there is no attempt to describe the nature of the 
happy life — the man who has partaken of the sacramenD of 
the KUKecov and who has enjoyed the communion conferred 
by the sight of the mysteries is “ blessed,'" oX/9to9, that is all 
It is not likely that the incorporation of the cult of 
lacchus into the Eleusinia would be effected without 
ultimately modifying the original belief as presented in the 
Homeric Hymn; and one such modification can be traced 
with some certainty. The Orphic mysteries, which laid 
weight on ceremonial purification, especially cleansing by 
mud, as a preparation without which no one could partake 
of the sacramental sacrifice and the blessings which it 
ensured, taught that if a man failed to purify himself thus 
in this world he would have to be purified hereafter ; and 
hence they represented the wicked as being plunged into 
mud in the next world, ^ while the good enjoyed everlasting”® 
happiness. Thus the idea that the life after death must be 
eternal, which had not occurred to the writer of the Homeric 
Hymn, had now become established, in Orphic literature 
at least; and the rewards had become eternal, but the 
punishment purgatorial. And that this view eventually was 
adopted by the worshippers at Eleusis, is shown by Aristophanes’ 
parody, in which ® evil-doers are represented as buried in mud. 

• ff. H, V. 488. * IbitL 480. » /hid. 3G6-9. 

• Mkovs is irr}\6v nva KaTop&rTQvinp iy AUov, Plato, Rep. 363 0. 

^ aiiJjvioSt ibid, 

• Ar. FrogSf 145 (f. and 273 AT. 
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Both ui the passage from Aristophanes and in the passage 
from Plato referred to in the last paragraph, the wicked 
who are punished are offenders against morality; and here 
we may probably see the influence of Pythagoreanism on the 
Olagiual Orphic doctrine. Pythagoras borrowed from Egypt 
the idea of a day of judgment after death, on which the 
future fate of man would be decided, according to the good 
or evil he had done ; and it is clear from the Pythagorean 
tablets that it was Persephone who, according to the Pytha- 
goreans, sat in judgment on the souls of the departed, and 
dismissed them to bliss or woe. Hence, when Pythagoreanism 
blended with the Orphic theology, the theory of ethical 
retribution would easily be imported into Orphic literature; 
and it is not to be supposed that the Eleusinian mysteries 
would remain at a lower moral level than the Orphic, or 
reject a conception which so readily commends itself to the 
conscience of man. 

Thus by the beginning of the Christian era the mysteries 
bad permeated the Greek world with several ideas of great 
importance for the subsequent development of religion. 
They were, first, the doctrine of future punishments and 
rewards ; next, that liappiness hereafter is conditional on 
cominunion with some deity in this life ; third, that such 
communion, with its hope of future bliss, was freely open to 
all (Greeks and Koraans), whether men or women, bond or 
free, who chose to avail themselves of the grace thus offered 
by the mysteries ; and finally, the conception of a religious 
community the bounds of which were not limited by those 
of any political community, and the members of which were 
knit together not by the tie of blood or a common citizenship, 
but by the bond of spiritual fellowship and the participation 
in a common religious worship. 

Owing to the influence of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
It is possible that philosophical pantheism may have come 
to be read into the mysteries by both worshippers and 
officials, but there is no reason to believe that the mysteries 
at any time taught monotheism. 
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AJ^ALYSIS OF THE HYMN TO DEMETElt;. 

1-21. The daughter of Demeter is carried oh by Aidoneus, 
^vith the permission of Zeus, but witliout the ledge of 

her mother. She was gathering (lowers on the Nysian plain, 
and had stretched out her hands to pluck a niarvellously 
beautiful narcissus, when the earth yawned, Hades ap}>eared, 
and carried her off shrieking in his chariot to his underground 
abode. 

The name Persephone is carefully avoided i>y tlie 
poet, until line 56, because by the plirase daughtei* of 
Derneter" Eleusinians wouhi naturally understand Kore to 
be meant, whereas if the name Iku^seplione had been used 
they might not have realised that it was Kore who was 
being spoken of. So, too, the Athenian auditor, not yet 
accustomed to the idea that Persephone was the ‘ daughter 
of Demeter, only finds out incidentally in 56, when it is, so 
to speak, too late to protest (for his sympathies are by that 
time enlisted) that the daughter of Demeter is Pmsephone. 
The permission of Zeus is put in the forefront of the story, 
in line 3, because otlierwise there would be no reason 
why Demeter should be angry with Zeus, and then it 
would be impossible to account for Demeter’s forsaking 
Olympus and residing in Eleusis, which is one of the most 
important facts that the^*poet had to provide an explanation 
for. 

22— C7, Demeter hears the cries of her daughter as she is 
carried off, and rushes to seek her, but can find no trace. 
For nine days she seeks her everywhere, carrying torches in 
her hand, abstaining from eating, drinking, and washing, in 
her grief. On the tenth day Hecate tells her that she 
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heard Persephone’s voice, but knows not who carried her 
off; and Demeter and Hecate together go to Helios, who 
informs them that Hades, with Zeus' consent, had carried 
off Demeter's daughter. 

It was necessary that DeinCter should not at first know 
what had become of her daughter, because the torch-rite 
showed that the goddess had wandered about (else her 
worshippers would not have done so); and she would not 
ha\re wandered, if she had known where to look for her 
daughter. At the same time it was necessary that she 
should discover Zeus' complicity, else there would be no 
motive for that residence of the Corn-Goddess in Eleusis 
which was an article of firm faith with the Eleusinians. 
All-seeing Helios therefore is naturally introduced into the 
story ; but Hecate is so useless for the action of the story 
that we may conjecture she was introduced for purely ritual 
reasons. 

88—183. Wrathful with Zeus, Demeter forsook Olympus 
and descended to earth, in disguise; and no mortal who 
saw her knew that she W6ts Demeter.^ At length she drew 
near to the house of Keleos, who was then lord of Eleusis ; 
and took her seat, in the guise of an old woman, by the 
Parthenian Well. There the four daughters of Keleos came 
to draw water, saw the Old Woman, and inquired her story. 
She had been carried off from her Cretan home by pirates, 
but had escaped from them, and would be grateful to find 
employment such as might befit a woman of her age, e,g. 
as nurse. They declared that any of the citizens (some 
of whose names are mentioned, honoris causa) would 
welcome her, but "^especially their own father and their 
mother, who had a yoimg son to nurse. After consulta- 
tion with their parents, they conduct her to the house of 
Keleos, 

Throughout this section, for a hundred lines, the poet 
carefully avoids all mention of the name Demote:*. The 
reason is that the Eleusinians originally only knew the cereal 
goddess as the Old Woman ; and there would be an obvious 
impropriety of feeling in the poet’s thrusting his new doctrine 

^ liine 94 : ns dwSpQp 
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in just here, for he would naturally wish, in describing what 
happened at Eleusis, to adhere as closely as possible to the 
Eleusinian point of view. Further, the object of the poet 
was not to deny that the goddess dwelt as the Old Woman 
in the house of the head-man, but to account for the fact , 
nor did he wish to deny that the Eleusinians were ignorant 
of the identity of the Old Woman with Demeter — ^e only 
wished to show that their ignorance was natural, excusable, 
indeed the doing of the goddess herself, and does not afford 
any presumption that the Old Woman was not Demeter. 
The prominent part which the women, the wife and daughters 
of Keleos, play, and the fact that it is they who first meet 
the Com-Goddess and introduce her to Eleusis, points to a 
tradition that it was the women of Eleusis who first cultivated 
corn,^ and, like the women of Athens in the Thesmophoria, 
worshipped the Corn-Goddess by themselves. 

184-300. Demeter entered the house of Keleos and 
sat down in silence and sorrow, and smiled not, and neither 
ate nor drank, in her grief for her daughter, until lambe by 
her drollery brought a smile to her lips. Then Metaneira, 
the wife of Keleos, offered her wine, but she declined it, 
saying it was forbidden her ; but she bade meal and water 
be mixed and offered her. Then she nursed the young son, 
Demophoon, and at night would pass the child through fire, 
to make him immortal, but her beneficenc design was frus- 
trated by Metaneira, who once saw her, and exclaimed that 
she was killing her son. In her anger Demeter revealed 
who she was, pronounced that Demophoon, though he could 
not now become deathless, should become famous, and that 
in his day the Eleusinians should ever shed each other's 
blood.* Then, having bidden that a shrine and altar be 
erected to her, she departed. All night long the women 
did worship to the goddess, and on the morrow the men 
began building die temple. 

Demeter refuses to drink wine,® because wine, the Bur- 
- y. 239-242. 
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rogate of blood, was excluded from the non-animal saciifice 
offered to cereal deities. The incident of Demophoon is 
invented to account for the common practice of passing 
children over a fire for purification and to make them thrive. 
The erection of the temple marks the transition of the cult 
of the Com-Goddess from the hands of the women into those 
of the men. The shedding of Eleusinian blood by Eleusinians 
is introduced so awkwardly and gratuitously that its mention^ 
must be due to ritual reasons — to the necessity of accounting 
for this particular' way of offering the worshipper's blood to the 
deity, ix. by stoning each other (the ^aXKrjrx;^). 

301 ad Jin, Deineter, in her resentment against Zeus, 
caused a famine, no crops grew, and no sacrifices could be 
offered to the gods. Nor did she relax her wrath, but sat 
apart from the other gods in lier temple at Eleusis, until 
Zeus sent Hermes to bid Hades allow Persephone to be seen 
of her mother. Hades consented, but first set forth to 
Persephone the honour she gained by being his wife, and the 
authority she exercised over the dead to punish those who in 
their lifetime had neglected to do her worship. She was then 
restored to her mother at Eleusis ; but, having been beguiled 
by Hades to eat, though only a pomegranate, she was still 
80 far in his power that she would have to spend one-third 
of each year with him. Demeter then being reconciled with 
Zeus, allowed the crops once more to grow, and showed to 
Triptolemos, Diodes, Euraolpos, and Keleos the ritual with 
which they were henceforth to worship her. Then the 
two goddesses returned to Olympus ; and blessed is the man 
who has seen what is to be seen in their sacred rites: 
wealth is his in this life and happiness in the next. Greatly 
blessed is the mortal whom they accept. 

In the fully developed form of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the last thing revealed and the highest revelation made to the 
worshipper was something which was visibly exhibited by 
the hierophant to the eyes of the worshipper. This revela- 
tion was the crown and consummation of the rites; and it 
was to this part of the mysteries that the taboo of silence 
pre-eminently applied. Herein the later mysteries did but 
faithfully adhere to the primitive agricultual ritual of Eleusis, 
for in the Homeric Hymn tlie same taboo of silence is solemnly 
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imposed as to the sights revealed to the worshipper/ and 
it is the communion thus afforded rather than the sacra- 
mental KVK€wv which is the crowning point of the ritual. 
When, then, we find that in later times an ear of corn was 
exhibited/ we may fairly infer that it was an ear of com 
which was exhibited in the primitive agricultural rites, and 
that it was originally the embodiment of the Corn-Goddess. 

* 4 '/'^ • rd r oHirtiJS iarl oihc TrvBiorBai 

oChr* ax^etv* fUya ydp rt deQv Ayos icrxduei avdi/jy. 
6 \pioSf S9 rdS* dTTwireu iwixBoylojy dvOpibirtay, 

2 Philoaophumcna^ Tiil 115, ed. Miller. 
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MONOTHEISM 

If we accept the principle of evolution a? applied to religion 
— and the many different forms of religion seem to be best 
accounted for by the theory of evolution — it seems to 
follow that monotheism was developed out of polytheism. 
The process of evolution is from the simple and homo- 
geneous to the more complex and highly organised, 
from lower forms of life to the higher. The implements, 
the language, the science, the art, the social and political 
institutions of civilised man, have all been slowly evolved 
out of much simpler and more savage forms : our language 
has been traced back to the common speech out of which all 
Aryan tongues have been evolved ; our institutions to the 
tribal customs of the wandering Teutons ; we can see and 
handle the bronze and flint implements actually used by our 
own forefathers. Whether, therefore, we treat religion as an 
institution, and apply to it the same comparative method as 
to legal and political institutions ; or examine it as belief, 
in the same way as we trace the slow growth of scientific 
conceptions of the universe ; the presumption is that, here 
as everywhere else, the higher forms have been evolved 
out of lower forms, and that monotheism has been developed 
out of a previous polytheism. Keligion is an organism 
which runs through its various stages, animism, totemism, 
polytheism, monotheism. The law of continuity links 
together the highest, lowest, and intermediate forms. The 
form of the religious idea is ever slowly changing, the 
content remains the same always. 

The presumption thus raised by the general process of 
evolution, that monotheism is developed out of polytheism, 

8S2 
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is greatly strengthened by a survey of the general course of 
religion. Wherever we can trace its course, we find that 
every people which has risen above the most rudimentary 
stages has become polytheistic. This statement holds true 
of peoples in all quarters of the globe, in all stages of culture, 
in all ages of time. Sincfi, then, all the peoples whose 
development is matter of direct observation have been 
polytheists, and since in the vast majority of cases we can 
^directly observe the facts, the presumption, when we oome to 
a people whose annals do not record a period of polytheism, 
is that the annals are, for whatever reason, faulty — not that 
the people is an exception to general law. The essence of 
the argument from induction is that it is an inference from 
cases which we can observe to others which are beyond our 
power of direct observation. Now there is only one people 
in this exceptional case — the Jewish people. 

But we are not confined to mere presumptions — whether 
drawn from the general process of evolution or from the 
course of religious development in particular — to show that 
monotheism was developed out of polytheism. We have 
more direct evidence, of two kinds. First, in polytheism we 
can see forces at work which in more than one recorded case 
have brought it to the verge of monotheism. Next, in the 
Jewish monotheism we can trace apparent survivals of a 
previous polytheism. 

The first step towards monotheism is taken when one 
deity is, as not unusually happens, conceived to be supreme 
over all the others, and the rest are but his vassals, his 
ministers or angels. This is due to the transference of the 
relations which obtain in human society to the community of 
the gods : they, like men, are supposed to have a king over 
them. The next step is the result . of the constant tendency 
of the ancients to identify one god with another : 
Herodotus had no difSculty in recognising the gods of 
Greece under the names which the Egyptians gave to their 
own deities ; Caesar and Tacitus did not hesitate to identify 
the gods of Gaul and Germany with those of Borne. And 
this was the more easy and reasonable, because in many 
cases the gods in question were really the deification of some 
one and the same natural phenomenon — sun, moon, eta But 
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the most powerful impulse to the movement was given by 
metaphysical speculation : all real things are equally real, the 
reality of all is identical, there is only one reality — -God. 
From this it followed that the various gods, believed by the 
vulgar bO be different beings, were but different aspects or 
manifestation of one deity, in whom and in whose personality 
all met and were merged. As The. Book of the Dead ^ puts 
it : Osiris came to Mendes ; there he met the soul of Ka ; 
they embraced and became as one soul in two souls.” The 
various forms in which the one real existence manifests 
himself are his own creation, whether they be material, 
human, or divine. Thus he, according to an expression of the 
Egyptian theologians, perpetually creates his own members* 
which are the gods,” ^ or says, “ I am the maker of heaven 
and of the eai ih. ... It is I who have given to all the gods 
the soul which is within them. ... I am Chepera in the 
morning, Ra at noon, Tinu in the evening.”^ But though 
maker of the earth, the one reality is “ a spirit more 
spiritual than the gods ; the holy soul w^hich clothes itself 
with forma, but itself remains unknown.”^ 

But while, on the one hand, we thus see polytheism 
approaching monotheism, on the other, we find among the 
monotheistic Jews survivals from a time when they 
apparently, like other Semites, were y)olytheist8. The 
constant relapses of the mass of the people into idolatrous 
worship, as revealed by the denunciations in Scripture against 
such backsliding, seem to indicate a slow upward movement 
from polytheism, which was not yet complete, and so far as 
it was successful was due to the lifting powder of a few great 
minds, striving to carry a reluctant people with them to the 
higher ground of monotheism. More conclusive, however, is 
the evidence afforded by the religious institutions of the Jews 
and by the ritual of Jehovah. Every god has some animal 
or other which and which alone it is proper to sacrifice to him. 
This close connection between a sacred animal and the god 
to whom it is sacred and is sacrificed points, as we have 
seen, to the ultimate identity of the god and the animal, and 


^ Ch. xvii., lines 42, 43. * D'AlvieUo, lHhhert Lecture, 214. 

• Le Page Renouf, Hihhert Lecture^ 221, 222, 

* D’Alviella, loc. cii., quoting Maspero, Peuptes de I Orient,^ 270. 
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to an original totemism. Froiii the nature of the sacrifice, 
therefore, e.g. whether animal or vegeUible, we can infer 
something as to the origin of the god, whether he is 
descended from a plant or an animal totem. Further, if 
several kinds of animal are sacrificed, e,g. to Apollo, we can 
infer something as to the history of the god, namely, that under 
the one name, Apollo, several different gods have somehow 
come to be worshipped. When, then, we find that not only 
“were animals sacrificed to Jehovah, but at the agricultural 
feast of Unleavened Bread a sheaf of corn played a 
prominent part, as in the agricultural rites at Eleusis ; when 
we find that the Levitical law prescribed that oxen, sheep, 
go^^ts, bread and wine should be offered at the sanctuary, 
the inference plainly seems to be that at the one altar a 
plurality of deities was worshipped, and the plural name 
Elohim ” used of the one God seems to add the evidence 
of language to that afforded by the comparative study of 
institutiona 

Finally, the same causes which were at work elsewhere 
to evolve monotheism out of polytheism were in existence 
amongst the Jew^s. There was the same tendency to 
identify one god with another ; and this tendency was 
considerably reinforced by tlie Semitic habit of applying 
general terms expressing lordship, t,g. Baal, to their gods ; «o 
that the difficulty would rather 1)0 to distinguish one Baal 
from another than to believe them the same god. Among 
the Jews, too, there would be the same tendency to project 
human relations on to things divine, to conceive the divine 
personality by what was known of the human, to imagine the 
community of the gods as lefiecting the social relations of 
men. Hence the growth of the monarchy in the Jewish 
state would naturally be reflected by the development of 
the idea of one God, Lord and King of all In Greece and 
Rome the kingship fell before the aristociacy-;'- in Asia the 
kingship held its owm, till in the larger states it developed 
into despotism, or in the smaller ones it was crushed by 
a foreign despotism. This diversity of political fortune is 
reflected in the diversity of religious development . . . The 
tendency of the West, where the kingship succumbed, was 
towards a divine aristocracy of many gods, only modified by 
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a Weak reminiscence of the old ingship in the not very 
effective sovereignty of Zeus ; whilt in the Eeist the national 
god tended to acquii-e a really monarchic sway. What is 
often described as the natural tendency of Semitic religion 
towards ethical monotheism, is in the main nothing more 
than a consequence of the alliance of religion with 
monarchy.” ^ 

Thus the hypothesis that monotheism was evolved out of 
polytheism has much to be said in its favour. There is the 
presumption afforded by the nature of evolution in general, 
and by the development of religion in particular ; there is 
the improbability that the one doubtful case of the Jews 
should be an exception to a general law; there are the 
apparent survivals even in Jewish monotheism of a 
previous polytheism ; there is the constant tendency of 
polytheisms to pass int^' monotheism, and the evidence for 
the existence of that tendency amongst the Jews them- 
selves. But before we can accept the hypothesis, we must 
hear what, if anything, can be said against it. 

We may, to begin with, admit that religion may advance 
from lower stages to higher; that Christianity is a higher 
form of religion than Judaism ; that within tiic limits of the 
Old Testament itself a “ progressive revelation ” may be 
traced ; and that, following the same line back, we may by 
the scientific use of the imagination ccnjecture in the 
unrecorded past a form of monotheisiri more rudimentary 
than any otherwise known to science We may further 
admit the principle of evolution as applied to religion, but 
then we shall find that the argument from analogy tells 
rather against than for the hypothesis that monotheism is 
evolved from j>olytl)eism. If we are to treat religion as an 
organism and as subject to the same laws ae govern the evolu- 
tion of organisms, we n\ust decline to take the two highest 
existing spc.cvies and say that either is descended from the other ; 
for that would be to repeal the vulgar error of imagining that 
men are supposed to be descended from apes. Indeed, if 
we base ourselves on evolutionary principles, we may safely 
say that, wliatever be the genesis and history of monotheism, 
me ihin.f it certau., namely, that it cannot have been developed 
* Kobertson Smith, Religion gf the Semites, 74. 
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out of polytheism. Both species may be descended frftm a 
common ancestor, but not one from the other. Further, the 
original form out of which the two later varieties were 
developed must have so developed by a series of intermediate 
forms. We should therefore expect, if we could trace 
monotheism back through these intermediate forms, to find 
some of them of such a kind that it would be difficult to say 
whether, strictly speaking, they were forms of monotheism or 
not, though they clearly were not forms of polytheism. Thus 
the essence of monotheism is that in it the worshipper 
worships only one god. What then shall we say of the 
worshipper who worships one god alone, but believes that the 
gods worshipped by other tribes exist, and are really gods, 
though his own attitude towards them is one of hostility ? 
It is obvious that his is a lower form of faith than that of 
the man who worships only one god, and believes that, as for 
the gods of the heathen, they are but idols. Yet though his 
is not the highest form of monotheism, to call it polytheism 
would be an abuse of language. But if several tribes, each 
holding this rudimentary form of monotheism, coalesced into 
one political whole, and combined their gods into a pantheon, 
each tribe worshipping the others' gods as well as its own, 
we should have polytheism ; while another tribe, of the same 
stock, might remain faithful to its god and develop the 
higher forms of monotheism. Thus polytheism and mono- 
theism would both be evolved out of one and the same 
rudimentary form and common ancestor. 

It may be said that to argue vhus is to derive polytheism 
from monotheism, which is just as erroneous as to derive 
monotheism from polytheism, or to aigue that apes are 
descended from men. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
insist on the plain fact that religion is not an organism : 
religion is not an animal, or a plant, that it must obey 
identically the same lawo of growth and evolul^un. It may 
be that there are resemblances between religion as an 
organisation and an animal organism. It is certain that 
there are great difierences. It may well be that the 
resemblances are sufficient to create an analogy between the 
two cases; but the differences make it inevitable that at 
some point or other the analogy should break down; and 
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what that point is, where the line is to be drawn, is a 
question which cannot be settled A priori or by a considera- 
tion merely of the laws of animal life, but only by carefu 
study of the facts and'^history of religion itself. We can 
say with certainty that a seed, ife it is to become a full-grown 
tree, must pass through certain intermediate stages ; that a 
butterfly must once have been a chrysalis. But we cannot, 
on the strength of these analogies from organic life, say that 
religion to reach monotheism must pass through a stage of 
polytheism ; or that, if it grows at all, it must in all casea 
however different they may be, run through the same suc- 
cessive forms. 

We can infer with certainty on seeing an oak that it 
sprang from an acorn, because of the innumerable instances 
known in which acorns do develop into oaks. In the same 
way, if there were many instances known of the way in 
which monotheism grows up, we might infer with tolerable 
confidence that one particular instance, the history of which 
did . not happen to be recorded, obeyed the same laws of 
growth as all the others. Even if monotheism sprang up in 
two independent peoples, and its history was fully known 
in one case and very imperfectly known in the other, we 
should naturally and reasonably employ our knowledge of the 
one to fiU up the gaps in our knowledge of the other. But, 
as a matter of fact, not even this is the case. On the 
contrary, the monotheism of the Jews is a unique and 
solitary phenomenon in the history of religion. Nowhere 
else in the world has the development of religion culminated 
in monotheism. The reasonable inference from this patent 
and fundamental fact is, that nowhere else can religion have 
developed along the same lines as amongst the Jews The 
very fact that all other nations have travelled along a hne 
leading to polytheism, and that all have failed to get beyond 
it, constitute;#* a presumption that monotheism is not to be 
reached by the route that leads to polytheism. If it is 
possible to reach monotheism via polytheism, it is at least a 
remarkable fact that of all the y>eoples of the world no single 
one is known to have done so. It can hardly be alleged 
that is by external, accidental circumstanceB that the 
consummation has been prevented. Had some one, some 
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few peoples, only failed, their failure might be imputed. t6 
some accident due to their peculiar circumstances. But 
when the same experiment has been tried under the most 
diverse conditions of culture, clime, and time; when the 
circumstances have been varied to the utmost; when the 
seed has been sown in soils the most different and been 
developed under climatic conditions the most diverse, and 
yet has always refused to produce monotheism, or anything 
but polytheism ; the inference seems to be that the refusal is 
due not to the circumstances beings unfavourable, but to the 
seeds being of tlie wrong kind. 

We can, however, go further than this, if we allow our- 
selves to be guided by the actual facts of religious history 
and not by the uncertain analogy drawn from the life-history 
of plant and animal organisms. What the actual poly- 
theisms known to science pass into is either fetishism, as is 
the case with most African tribes,^ or pantheism, as in Egypt ; 
never monotheism. The tendencies which have been sup- 
posed in polytheism to make for monotheism have always 
been purely pantheistic — speculative rather than practical, 
metaphysical rather than religious; and, as being meta- 
physical speculations, have always been confined to the 
cultured few, and have never even leavened the polytheism of 
the masses. A god supreme over all the other members of 
the pantheon is very different from the one and only God of 
even the lowest form of monotheism ; and the fact that Zeus 
lords it over t^he other gods, as a human king over his 
subjects, is no evidence or sign of any monotheistic tendency : 
it proceeds from no inner consciousness that the object of 
man's worship is one and indivisible, one and the same God 
always. It is scarcely a religious idea at all : it is not drawn 
from the spiritual depths of man’s nature, it is a conception 
borrowed from politics, for the purpose not of unifying the 
multiplicity of gods, but of putting their multiplicity on an 
intelligible and permanent basis. On the other hand, the 
idea of a world-soul, a one reality of which all things animate 
or inanimate, human and divine, are the manifestations, does 
indeed reduce the multiplicity of the gods, amongst other 
things, to unity ; but it is a metaphysical speculation, not a 
* See for this, Chapter XIII. mpra, "Fetishism.** 
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tact of which the religious consciousness has direct intuition ; 
and hence it is never, like a purely religious movement, 
propagated through the mass of average, unphilosophical 
mankind. They are not to be touched by complicated 
arguments ; and the philosopher is not consumed by that zeal 
of the Lord which enables the religious reformer to fire his 
fellow-men. The prophets of Israel denounced the worship 
of false gods. The philosophers of Egypt found accommoda- 
tion for them as manifestations of the one real existence. 
The belief that the one reality is equally real in all its forms, 
and that all its forms are equally unreal, is not a creed which 
leads to the breaking of idols, the destruction of groves and 
high places, or the denunciation of all worship save at the 
altar of the Lord. Pantheism is the philosophical comple- 
ment of a pantheon ; but the spirit which produced the 
monotheism of the Jews must have been something y&rj 
different Nor is it easy to see why among the Jews alone 
monarchy should have yielded monotheism. If monarchy, 
like monotheism, had been an institution peculiar to the 
Jews, there might be something in the argument. But 
monarchy has flourished amongst most peoples, much more 
successfully than among the Jews, and nowhere has it had 
monotheism for its concomitant Even “ the supposed mono- 
theistic tendency of the Semitic as opposed to the Hellenic 
or Aryan system of religion,” which “ is in the main nothing 
more than a consequence of the alliance of religion with 
monarchy, . . . cannot in its natural development fairly be 
said to have come near to monotheism.”^ Amongst the Jews, 
alone of the Semites, did it follow a lino other than tliat of 
‘‘ its natural developraent.” 

With syncretism — the practice of not merely id ntifying 
different gods, but of fusing their cults into one ritual — the 
case is somewhat different. On the one hand, it is probable 
that several gnds have gone to the making up of, say, the 
one god Apollo, in whose worship the rites of all are united. 
On the other, it is certain that for the Greek of any recorded 
period the personality of Apollo was as individual as his 
own. But even if we were to admit that the ritual of 
Jehovah is to be accounted for in this way, we should be no 
* Robertson Smith, op, 7 . aud 76. 
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nearer to the desired conclusion that polytheism passes into 
monotheism ; for, though syncretism on this theory terminates 
in monotheism, it does not start in polytheism. On the 
contrary, the analysis of the ritual even of polytheistic gods 
leads us back simply to inchoate monotheism. The earliest 
form of society, the clan, is not only a social community, 
it is also a religious society : fellow-tribesman and fellow- 
worshipper are convertible terms, because the members of 
the clan are united to one another, not only by the bond of 
kinship, but also by joint communion in the sacramental 
sacrifice of the totem-god. Hence changes in the social or 
political structure may react upon the cult of the community, 
and vice versd. Thus, if two or more clans amalgamate, for 
any reason, their cults also will be amalgamated, for the 
ratification, or rather the very constitution of the political 
union, consists in the joint worship of the confederating clans 
at the same altar. When a tribe of the Fantis joins the 
confederation of the Ashantis, it does so by renouncing the 
worship of the Fanti god and joining that of the Ashanti 
confederation. Now, if the gods of the amalgamating clans 
have each a strongly marked individuality and a firm hold 
upon their worshippers, the result will be that each clan will 
worship the gods of the other clans — or the god of the clan 
which leads in the confederacy — without renouncing its own 
totem-god ; and so the tribe which before amalgamation had 
but its own one god will after the amalgamation worship two 
or more gods. In this case, polytheism is the consequence of 
synoikismos, of political growth. But polytheism is not the 
consequence in all cases : syncretism is at first the more 
common consequence, because it is only by a slow process of 
development that gods acquire an individuality sufficiently well 
marked, and characteristics sufficiently specific, to prevent 
their being confused with other gods having a similar origin 
and the same ritual as themselves. At first the clan-god 
has not even a name of his own : he requires none, for the 
clan has no other god from whom he needs to be dis- 
tinguished. For long, a general name or epithet suffices for 
all his needs. It is very late that he acquires a personal 
name, absolutely peculiar to himself. When, then, two or 
more clans, whose ideas of their gods are in this fluid state, 
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amalgamate, it is almost inevitable that their gods should be 
unified : what is essential to their political union is that each 
should partake of the other's sacrifice and so become of one 
blood and one worship with each other ; each therefore 
brings to a common altar its own animal-totem, each in turn 
dashes the blood of sacrifice on the same altar-stone, and 
each partakes of the other's victim. Thus the god of each 
passes into or manifests himself at the same altar and on the 
occasion of the same complex act of worship, and the 
identity of the altar and the unity of the ritual so add to the 
difficulty of mentally separating two nameless gods who have 
now nothing to distinguish them, that the very memory 
of their difference soon dies away. Even more rapid and 
complete is this process of syncretism, if one of the two gods 
has a personal name and the other has not; for the one with 
a name survives in the minds of men, and inherits altar and 
worship and all, whereas the nameless god is forgotten 
outright. In this way a god, whose worshippers were so 
vividly impressed with his personality as to appropriate to 
him a proper name, might, as his worshippers absorbed one 
tribe after another into their confederacy, come to inherit 
several different rituals: the various tribes might come to 
worship at his altar with their own rites and their own 
victims, but it would be at his altar and in his name. Thus, 
even if admit that the complex sacrificial rites of the 
Lewtical law are an instance of syncretism, inevitably 
consequent on the political process by which the Jews were 
formed into one state ; still we are not thereby taken back 
from monotheism to previous polytheism, and we do gain an 
explanation not only? of the ritual, but also of the backsliding 
which has been supposed to be a survival of polytheism ; for 
some tribes doubtless would be reluctant to abandon their 
own gods entirely, and would seek to continue their worship 
concurrently jyjjbh that of Jehovah. 

The sacrifices offered to Jehovah point back, then, not to 
polytheism but to a low form of monotheism, in which each 
clan that offered sacrifice worshipped but one god, though 
that god was conceived in the form of the animal or plant 
which was sacrificed. This brings us to the question whether 
totemism, that lowest form of monotheism, is the earliest 
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form of religion ; and for the answer to the question we are 
reduced to conjecture. One certain fact, however, we have 
to go upon, if we accept the theory of evolution as applied to 
religion : it is that, then, the law of continuity must prevail 
throughout the history of religion, that is to say, there mu§t 
be a continuum in religion, something which is common to all 
religions, so far as they are religious, and which, however 
much its forms may change in the course of evolution, 
underlies them all. This continuum is sometimes assumed to 
be animism. But though animism exercises great influence 
over religion in its early stages, directing its course and 
determining its various foims, it w not in itself a religious 
idea nor a product of the religious consciousness. It is the 
belief that ail things which act, all agents, are personal 
agents ; and this theory is a piece of primitive science, not of 
early religion. Not all personal agents are supernatural, nor 
are all supernatural powers gods.^ Thus a specifically religious 
conception has to be imported into animism if it is to have any 
religious character at all. The religious element is no part of 
animism pure and simple. To make the personal agents of 
animism into supeniatural agents or divine powers, there must 
be added some idea which is not contained in animism pure 
and simple ; and that idea, is a speciflcally religious idea, one 
which is apprehended directly or intuitively by the religious 
consciousness. The difference, whatever it may be, between 
human and divine personality is matter of direct, though 
internal, perception. Like other facts of consciousness, it 
may or may not, sometimes does and sometimes does not, 
arrest the attention of any given man. There are times, as 
Homer says, when all men have need of the gods, and when, 
in the words of .^chylus,^ he prays and supplicates the 
gods who never believed in them before. That the gods 
have the power, sometimes the will, to save ; that silent 
prayer to them is heard and direct answer to the heart 

— all these are certainly parts of the religious idea, and as 
certainly are no part of animism pure and simple. 

^ Supra^ pp. 22, 106, 107. 

* Persoff 497 : rtj 

rh tfOfiiliitv ovdafJLOu r&r* (Cx^ro 
Xtratiri. 
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That the divine personality does impress itself in these 
and other ways upon men, that it impresses itself unequally 
on different men, unequally on the same man at different 
times — these things are all matters of immediate conscious- 
ness, are direct perceptions. ^Whether these perceptions 
correspond to actual facts is not a question for the historian 
of religion to discuss : the eye of the soul may or may not 
be constituted, as the eye of the body is said to be, in such a 
way that from its very structure it cannot but be a false 
guide as to the light. The historian, however, has to 
recognise that these perceptions do exist ; that — whether 
there exists anything objective corresponding to them 
or not — they are facts of consciousness ; that they are 
universal, though they may play a little or a large part 
or no part at all in the life of this man or that ; that 
they form part of the continuum in religious evolution ; 
and that they are specifically religious, not animistic. In 
animism man projects his own personality on to external 
nature : in religion he is increasingly impressed by the 
divine personality ; and, however faint or ill-attended to 
wo may imagine this consciousness to have been in the 
early stages of the evolution of religion, it is in and by 
itself a higher form of religious thought than we get 
in animal -worship, in totemism. At first sight this may 
appear to settle the question : evolution proceeds by lower 
forms to higher, totemism is the lower and therefore the 
original form. But in reality the question is not settled 
quite 30 easily. It is true that the advance, in religion as 
in other things, from lower to higher is a process of evolution. 
It is not true that every process of evolution is an advance : 
dec>ay is a form of evolution as much as growth. In art that 
form survives which is best adapted to the taste of the age 
— and the age may have no taste; or it may have worse 
taste than the previous age or better, and there will then be 
a decline or an improvement in art, as the case may be. But 
decline and improvement are equally part of the evolution in 
art, for in each case that form survives which is best fitted 
to survive under the given conditions, though it is not 
necessarily or always or commonly the highest form of art. 
In morals and in religion, evolution thus may follow a 
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wavering course: first advance, then retrogression ; then 
perhaps a fresh start is made by those who deviated, and 
they move in the right direction indeed, but not so accurately 
for the goal as those who never strayed ; and everywhere it 
is the many who lapse, the few who hold right on — the 
progressive peoples of the earth are in the minority. 
Totemism, which is at least the worship of one god, declines 
into the worship of many gods; polytheism may in some 
few civilised peoples rise towards pantheism, but in most 
cases degenerates into fetishism ; monotheism passes in one 
case from Judaism into Christianity, but in another into 
Mohammedanism ; sacrifice degenerates from a sacrament 
into the making of gifts, and then, except in the case of 
Christianity, into mere magic used to constrain the gods to 
do the will of man. 

It seems, then, that neither the course of evolnUon in 
general, nor that of religious evolution in fkutieular, is so 
uniformly upward as to warrant the gc^neral proposition that 
of two related forms the higher must imve been evolved out 
of the lower. Eelapse is at least sufficiently common in the 
history of religion to make it conceivable that totemism was 
a degeneration from some simpler form of faith, for evolution 
does, though progress does not always, move from the simple 
to the complex, from less to more fully differentiated forms. 
Further, w’^e have se.en r(^aeon to believe^ that the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural has always been 
known to man ; that it was only by slow degrees he came to 
attribute siipei natural powers to the personal agents of 
animism ; and later still, that he took an animal for his clan- 
god. Here, then, we have the stage in religious development 
out of which, on the one hand, a relatively higher form of 
monotheism was evolved, and, on the other, by a process of 
degeneration but still of evolution, totemism was dev(‘joj)ed. 

That it was only amongst one people of the earth that 
this simple and amorphous monotheism was developed into 
something higher, and everywhere else degenerated into 
the grosser form of animal-worship, is a fact which will 
not surprise US' when we reflect that, though evolution 
is universal, progress is exceptional. Progress in higher 

^ Supra, p. ISff. 
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matters is always due to the minority, to individual thinkers, 
discoverers, reformers. And there is no known law of the dis- 
tribution of genius : in literature and art, for instance, the 
great names are as frequent B.G. as A.D. Progress does not 
multiply them or produce them: they initiate it. That in 
historic times progress in religion is due to individual 
teachers, prophets, and reformers, may be taken to be 
undoubted ; and we may venture to infer that whatever 
progress was made in prehistoric times was made in tKfe 
s^ime way. The growth of civilisation seems to ha\^ no 
power to increase the number of geniuses bom in a century ; 
■jind it w^ould be difficult to prove that it is impossible for a 
mind of the highest powers to be born of a race in a rude 
ind semi-civilised or even uncivilised state. But may 
oerhaps be argued that a mind so born would fail to develop 
oecause of its unfavourable environment. Here, however, 
we must distinguish between the two kinds of knowledge, 
first the intuitive or immediate, and second that which is 
gained by means of inference, inductive or deductive. As 
regards tlm latter, a Newton might be born out of due 
season, in a race which knew no processes of mathematical 
inference, and so might fail, because he found no mental 
instruments, no mathematical methods, in existence, to do 
what otherv/ise he might have done. But this is not the 
case, 01^ not so much so, with the knowledge which is 
intuitive : the artist of to-day has better means — materials 
and methods elaborated by his predecessors — for expressing 
himself, but he has not a more direct perception of the 
truth than had the prehistoric artist who has bequeathed to 
us his sketches of the reindeer and the mammoth. Now, the 
artist's source of truth is his direct perception of things 
external ; but of spiritual things the knowledge comes by 
iriw^ard intuition, by direct perception of things not ap- 
prehended by the outward senses r In the degree of this 
knowledge men vary ; and of old as at the present day 
the million rose to learn, the one to teach/' We may., 
explain this as due to revelation or to greater powers of 
spiritual insight or in some other way, but the fact remains 
that men do thus vary, and that it is the minority who 
teach, who reform religion and impart to it its progress. 
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EeEgious progress moves wholly on one line, that of 
personality, and is the unveiling, revealing disclosure of 
what is implied therein. But the divine personality 
impresses itself unequally on different minds, and it is 
to those most impressed by it that religious progress is due : 
to them monotheism was disclosed, the divine personality was 
in their own belief revealed; and we cannot maintain it to 
be impossible or even improbable that such revelation may 
have been made even to primitive man. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE EVOLUTION OF BEIJEF 

Reliefs are about tacts — facts of external consciousness and 
internal consciousness — and are statements that facts are 
thus and thus. The ultimate test of a belief is whether the 
facts actually are as stated and believed to be — i.e. is the 
appeal to consciousness. 

Differences of belief (which may be compared to the 
variations of organisms), so far as they are not due to 
erroneous logical processes, may be explained in one of two 
ways: (1) the powers of vision (spiritual, moral, aesthetic) 
may be supposed to vary from individual to individual, as do 
those of physical vision, and for the same (unexplained but 
not therefore supernatural) causes. This assumes that the 
facts are themselves always the same, but that one man, 
having better sight, sees them and their relations to each 
other better than other people, and therefore differently from 
other people. This accounts for the origin of different 
varieties of belief. The perpetuation of any variety depends 
solely on the conditions under which it occurs : whatever 
varieties of belief are not favoured by the conditions, by their 
environment, will perish — the rest will survive (the surviving 
belief will not necessarily be that of the keenest-sighted man, 
but that which accords with what the average sight can see 
of the facts;. The survival of a new variety of belief implies 
harmony betw^een the reformer's vision and the average man’s 
view of the facts, on this theory ; and therefore the theory 
fails to explain any advance — unless, indeed, we postulate 
that the new variety or “ sport ” at once alters the conditions 
and makes them favourable to itself and its owm growth. 
Xovv this is what really takes place in the case of belief (bad 
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ones propagate themselvee thus as well as good); and it seems 
to be equally true of organisms, man has modified his 
environment to favour his own growth. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the same causes 
which raise (or lower) the p<?wers of vision in the individual 
at the same time raise them in different degrees in all the 
other members of the race ; and in the same way it is con- 
ceivable that the same causes which produced an atmosphere 
such 08 the earth possesses also favoured the occurrence of 
forms of life such as would survive in that atmosphere. But 
here we are supplementing the negative method of exclusions, 
which is the essence of the survival ” theory, by a positive 
cause which does away with chance — the survival of one 
variety will not be due to the fact that it happened by 
chance to be the one which survived, whilst the ninety-nine 
perished (on the ground that of a hundred different 
varieties one must be more in harmony with the conditions 
than the ninety-nine), but to the fact that both the occurrence 
of the variety and the change in conditions necessary for 
its survival are the joint effects of one common cause (or 
ijollocation of causes or caum causaTum). 

That the change in conditions should synchronise with 
the first occurrence of the new variety, and should take place 
just in time to favour its development, rather fits in with 
the theory of design than with that of the accidental survival 
of the variety which happened to be best adapted to pre- 
existing conditions. In this connection note we have no 
evidence that forms of life inci^pable of surviving under 
conditions found on this planet ever did occur upon the earth : 
all we can say is that if they occurred, they would, ex 
hgpothesi, perish. Note, too, there is nothing to compel us 
Do believe that such radically unfit forms ever did occui*. 
The position of the argument simply is that if we assume 
the existence of fit and anfit forms side by sidi^, -we need not 
call in the theory of design to account for the existence of 
forms specially adapted to the conditions under which they 
occur — we can explain their survival as due to the selective 
agency of the conditions (assumed to be constant). 

It is only for the purpose of dispensing with the design 
theory that the occurrence of radically unfit fonns is 
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necessary. No argument can be drawn from the fact that 
of the numerous forms capable of existing for a longer or 
shorter time, some eventually perish — for they are, ex 
hypothesi, not radically unfit, but simply less fit than others. 

If, then, we confine ourselves to the facts, the only forms 
we have experience of are forms fit in some measure or other ; 
radically unfit forms are unproven — a mere hypothesis. 

The one thing certain is that forms of life capable of 
surviving must have existed in the beginning. And granted 
that unfit forms also existed (or rather failed to exist), ttfieir 
existence (or failure to exist) throws no light either on the 
survival or on the origin of the forms which were capable of 
surviving. The fit survived because they were fit, not because 
others were fundamentally unfit 

But the absence of fundamentally unfit forms seems 
to indicate that the forms of life which first occurred on 
this planet were the outcome of the same causes as the 
conditions which favoured their development. And it seems 
fairly obvious that what favoured their growth might favour 
their origin (which is only the earliest period of growth). 

And so generally throughout the course of development, 
the causes which bring about a change in the conditions 
would also produce a variation fit to survive in the new 
conditions and to take the place of the antiquated sjiecies. 

(2) The other theory of the origin of varieties in belief, 
i.e. of the fact that one man sees (spiritually or morally) 
what another cannot see, is not that he has greater powers 
of vision, but that he has more revealed to him. On this 
theory the survival of a new variety must be due to the fact 
that a similar revelation is simultaneously or subsequently 
made to those who accept the new belief, so that to them 
also more is revealed than was known before. This would 
be in accordance with the view already set forth, that the 
same cause (uBt necessarily a person'll cause) which produces 
a new variety also produces the conditions favourable to the 
survival of that variety. 

On the other liaiid, this theory (1) would make teaching 
quite unnecessary, whereas, as a matter of fact, teaching 
seems to be an essential condition (perhaps not the only one) 
of any extension in the disciples* rail' e of vision, and (2) 
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would make the process of spiritual or moral reform purely 
mechanical, quite apart from the rest of man’s nature and 
absolutely necessitarian. 

As regards the last consideration, the " higher 'pofmr of 
vision ” theory is just as fat^i to free will as the revelation 
theory. 

Now, if the facts of the internal consciousness are realities 
in the same sense as the facts of the external consciousness, 
then they must be the same for all men, and equally 
available for all. And from the religious point of view it 
must be that all who seek can find them out, that the door 
will open to all who knock. 

The latter consideration points to the rejection of necessi- 
tariawisin : it implies that the truth can be perceived by any- 
one who chooses to look for it, that tlie facts are there all 
the time for those who will attend to them. This is not, 
however, inconsistent with the revelation theory as such ; but 
it requires us to believe that as attention is a matter of 
personal will and choice, so the revelation of now facts is a 
matter of personal grace, invariably accorded but strictly 
conditional on the free exercise of the seeker’s will Thus 
the facts are equally open to all, and if not equally revealed 
are equally ready to reveal themselves. So, too, external 
facts have to be learnt by humble and patient watching for 
them. 

This theory then will account for the two fundamental 
explicanda: (1) that differences in the of vision do 

e.dst in different individuals ; (2) that the facts, the reality,, 
the truth are equally open to all minds. 

The ‘‘ greater power of ^'ision ” theory then superfluous. 
And note that it is only a hypothesis, its only eridence is 
that it explains the facts. It is not capable of indejyendent 
verification; and, as a matter of scientific psychology, the 
faculty theory has been discarded as an erroneoiia and mis- 
leading statement of the simple fact that different minds do 
behave in different ways. Some minds seek religious truth 
more earnestly than others, have a greater hunger and thirst 
for righteousness. Even to the reformer the greater measure 
of revelation is accorded because of his greater importunity. 

Thus the ultimate reason for variety of belief seems to be 
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TO oTi, the fact that men in the e' ^rcise of their fyee will 
pay varying degrees of attention to he facts ; and this is an 
ultimate fact, for which we are not in a position to assign a 
reason, any more than we can assign a reason for “ sports ” 
differing from the other individuals of the species, or for the 
fact that bodies tend towards one another in the manner 
formulated by the law of gravity. From it we can deduce 
things as they are ; for it we can assign no scientific cause. 
Indeed, if we could assign a cause (other than the individuars 
own free choice) we should thereby deny the freedom of-'the 
will, and have to ask why the potter blames the pots for the 
flaws in them of his own making. Free will is the ultimate 
term to which we come when we look at the facts of 
“ internal consciousness ” in our endeavour to escape^rrrom 
the endless chain of scientific causation, just as a First Cause 
is the ultimate term and mode of escape when we look at 
the facts of external consciousness.” Personality is the 
concept which supplies the solution in both cases : the free 
will of a personal agent is the unifying principle of experi- 
ence in both spheres. 

But as the First Cause acts by laws which, though natural 
laws, are God's laws and the expression of His will, so the 
free will of the human agent acts with equal regularity, and 
in the same way under the same circumstances. No scientific 
account of nature or of man is possible save on this assump- 
tion, namely, that there is not only a uniformity of nature but 
a uniformity of human nature. But this latter uniformity 
is the expression of the free will of the human agent, just as 
the former is of God's will. It is from this point of view 
that we have to inquire why and how erroneous as well as 
correct beliefs originate and are evolved. 

First, we must distinguish true and false belief. Beliefs 
are about facts, are statements about facts, statements that 
certain facts be found to occui- in a certain way or be 
of a certain kind. If the facts are found to be or occur as 
stated, the belief is correct; if not, not. The only final 
test is the actual facts — the test of immediate consciousness. 
Consciousness is a sphere, one half or hemisphere being 
external conscious aess,” the other consisting of the internal 
facts of consciousness. That certain acids corrode certain 
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things, is a statement the only test of whose truth is 
immediate observation, the presentation of the external fact 
to the consciousness. So, too, the statement that revenge is 
sweet. A belief is an inference, and as such is the work 
of the reason. The reason endeavours to anticipate the 
movement of facts ; and the movement of reason is distinct 
from the movement of facts, for it may go wrong altogether, 
and leads us to expect something which, after all, does not 
happen. 

At first sight it might appear that here we have the 
source of errors in religion : the human reason goes astray — 
and that doubtless is the reason of some religious errors. 
But if we put all the blame on the erring human reason, 
then«iii the case of correct beliefs we must assign it all the 
credit. In other words — to come back to our proper sub- 
ject, the evolution of belief — the religious progress which 
admittedly has taken place will be purely intellectual — the 
religious sentiment has had no share in it. 

But there is another source of mistaken belief besides 
mere intellectual errors of calculation, so to speak, from 
correct premisses : there is mal-observation of the facts on 
which the reasoning is based. It is possible under the 
influence of a preconception to overlook certain facts, and by 
leaving them out of consideration to make any right con- 
clusion impossible, however correct the process of reasoning 
applied to the incomplete premisses. Again, it is possible to 
mistake one person for another, one thing for another, to 
be unable to perceive that a certain shade of colour is green 
not blue, dark purple not black, pale cream not white. 

Thus religious progress may consist not only in the 
correction of intellectual errors by the intellect, but also in 
renewed and closer attention to the facts presented in or 
by the religious consciousness — in a finer sense of what is 
repugnant to religious feeling. Here there is* no process of 
inference, but an appeal to the testimony of consciousness, 
just as the question whether a given thing is or is not of 
exactly the same shade of colour as another given thing, is 
one which can only be settled by an appeal to the con- 
sciousness. In both cases the test of truth consists in the 
facts of the case, and in immediate coiisciousnesa of them. 
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Again, between the conviction that everything has a 
cause, and ability to assign the cause of everything that 
happens, there is a great distance. Man started in the 
banning with the former, and is yet a long way off the 
latter. So Tar as he has bridged the gap, he has done so 
simply by closer and closer attention to the facts of con- 
sciousness. Even the destruction of erroneous canons of 
reasoning, like produces like, has been effected simply 
by the process of verification. 

But the conviction with which man started was neither 
the result of any process of reasoning (no satisfactory reason- 
ing has even yet been found for its proof) nor could it have 
been the result of experience, in the beginning when man had 
as yet had no experience. It was a conviction, undemonsttatfed 
and unproved, if not incapable of proof, yet one without which 
science could have made not only no progress, but not even a 
beginning. 

So, too, the conviction that changes not caused by man 
are yet due to will, was a similar form of thought, a mode 
in which man could not help thinking, and without which 
religion could have made no progress. 

But just as the conviction that everything has a cause 
does not help us to determine whether A, B, or C is the 
cause of Z, and does not prevent us from selecting A, B, C, 
or D as \he cause when it really is K, so the conviction 
that changes not Cciused by man are due to will did not 
enable man to identify the Being whose will it was, nor 
prevent him from ascribing that will to many erroneous 
sources. 

That man should in the beginning make many mistakes, 
needs no explanation. But it would be an error to suppose 
that^his mistaken inferences were automatically corrected by 
th^ discrepancy with actual facts. Scientific knowledge is 
the possession e^en now of but few : .the vast majority have 
not learnt to correct their inferences or verify their conclusions 
by comparing them with facts. Even when facts force 
themselves on their notice, they are disregarded: we note 
and remember those which confirm our preconceived opinions, 
and set aside the rest. The same is true of religion. In 
fine, it is neither the origin nor the growth nor the survival 
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of error that need BurprifiO us (for error has its laws of growth 
and propagation), but that truth should ever supplant it 

Now, it is possible to look at a thing without seeing it — 
e.g, to look at a rock without seeing its resemblance to a 
human face or figura And when once the thing has been 
pointed out by somebody else, it is impossible to look at it 
without seeing it This is as true of spiritual and mental 
vision as it is of physical sight The one thing needful for 
the spread and propagation of the true view is that there 
should be someone to point it out After that, the convin- 
cing power of facts should suffice. The preconceptions, the 
wrong way of looking at the facts, the -overlooking of them, 
stand in the way and require to be removed by the assistance 
of scrneone who sees what he wishes you to see. That it is 
God with whom the religious heart communes in prayer, is a 
fact of immediate consciousness — which is none the less a 
fact because another looks at it without seeing it, or is as 
unable to distinguish it from some other fact of consciousness, 
as he may be to distinguish dark purple from black, the 
personal ambition which really moves him from the patriotism 
which stirs him in part though not as completely as he 
thinks. 

That a man who sees the fact is able to assist others 
to concentrate their attention until they also see it, is un- 
doubted — it is the only means of spreading anff t^eaching, 
scientific, aesthetic, or religious. It is the condition of the 
growth of a belief. Is it not the condition or a condition of 
the origin also ? What the refo^-rner first sees in his own 
mind and heart he sees in consequence of his communing with 
God and of His teaching. Be this as it may, the mode of 
propagation is that the learner learns to see facts which he 
did not see before : ex hypothesi at first he cannot see them, 
but he believes that he may come to have immediate con- 
sciousness of them, and^he so believes because he has faith 
in his master. The reason he cannot see them is that 
preconceptions block his view or direct it amiss. These 
preconceptions, ex hypothesis are erroneous conclusions 
reached by a reasoning process, or simple want of teaching 
how to use the eye of the mind and direct it to the proper 
quarter. To lay aside or cast off these preconceptions means 
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giving up belief in them, admitting that they are wrong ; and 
such an admission is only possible to the humble*minded : 
humility is the first condition of leamidg. The man who 
thinks he knows has no desire to learn; the man who is 
sure he is right cannot set about amending his way& 

The period of faith does not terminate, however, when 
the pupil has come to have immediate consciousness of the 
facts which at first he could not see : the new facts of con- 
sciousness have to be reconciled with other (real or apparent) 
facts, the all-powerfulness with the all-goodness of God, 
and such reconciliation may be beyond the reasoning power 
of the individual or of man ; but faith persists that the belief 
will ultimately be found to be justified by the facts. Here 
note that faith is not something peculiar or oonfin^‘'to 
religion, but is interwoven with every act of reason, no 
matter what the subject-matter to which the reasoning 
process is applied. The object of reason is to infer facts. 
The facts of which we have immediate consciousness at any 
moment are relatively very few. But the reasoning processes 
enable us to judge what certain facts will be, which at the 
moment are not immediately present to consciousness. The 
only reason why we believe that any given process will 
enable us to anticipate correctly the movement of facts, is 
that in the past it has so enabled us, and was verified by the 
facts. Here we evidently assume that facts will in the future 
continue to move on the same lines as in the past, and not 
swerve off in some totally different direction — in a word, 
we assume that nature uniform. Now this belief that 
facts will behave in the future as in the past, that fire, e.g., 
will not cease to bu^ n, is a piece of pure faith. The^difference 
between this faith and religious faith is that no great effort 
of will is required for it — the reason of which is that facts 
apparently irreconcilable with it are not of frequent occurrence. 
The moment sv ^h facts are alleged, eg, as in the case of the 
way in which material objects are alleged to behave at 
spiritualistic stances, an effort of will to maintain the faith 
in the uniformity of nature is stimulated, which in the case 
supposed takes the form sometimes of angry denunciations 
of the folly of human nature, or confident assertions that the 
alleged facts will be found on closer inspection to be no facts 
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at alL In the case of religious faith, the apparently irrecon- 
cilable facts are of more frequent occurrence, e.g. the dilBBculty 
of reconciling much that happens in the world with the faith 
that all that happens is for the best. Such diffidulties require 
an act of will, if faith is to reassert itself ; and the energy 
thus stimulated may expend itself in renewed efforts to 
harmonise the apparently conflicting facts. The desire to 
unify our experience is a perennial need of human nature. 
The faith that it can be unified is not peculiar to religion, 
bq^ is the base of all science. The track by which science 
has marched in its conquest of nature is marked by the ruins 
of abandoned hypotheses. One hypothesis is cast aside in 
favour of another which explains a greater number of facts ; 

though no hypothesis, not even evolution, accounts for 
all the facts of the physical universe (i.e, for all the external 
facts of consciousness^ yet no man of science believes that 
the facts are incapable of explanation : on the contrary, he 
believes that they are only waiting for the right hypothesis, 
and that then they will all fall into line. In a word, as a 
man of science, in his scientific labours be walks by faith — 
by the faith that the universe is constructed on rational 
principles, on principles the rationality of which the human, 
or at anyrate the scientific, mind can comprehend. His 
faith is that the external facts of consciousness do form one 
consistent, harmonious whole, regulated by the laws of nature, 
and that we can more or less comprehend the system which 
the physical universe forms. The moral philosopher holds the 
same faith with regard to the facts of morality, that they too 
are consistent with one anothei and are all consistent with 
reason and with the moral aspirations of man rightly con- 
atrued. - The religious mind believes that these facts, all facts, 
external or internal, of which we have immediate consciousness, 
can be reconciled with one another, or rather actually are 
harmonious and consistent, if only we could see them as they 
are, instead of looking at them without oeeing them. But 
this, the religious, faith which looks forward to the synthesis 
of all facts in a manner satisfying to the reason, to the moral 
and to the spiritual sense alike, covers a much larger area 
than either science or moral philosophy, and is much more 
liable to meet with facts apparently irreconcilable with it. 
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Hence the effort of will Ls a much more frequent and more 
marked feature of religious than of scientific faith. 

Scientific investigations made by means of the microscope 
or telescope entail a considerable expenditure of will-power 
and a considerable exercise of scientific faith — of faith that 
the results will be worth the labour, and of will-power in the 
concentration of attention for long hours on what is presented 
to the eye. The attitude of the religious mind differs from 
that of the scientific, in that it is one not of critical observa- 
tion but of trustful waiting and watcliing, and its faith is _in 
a personal God, and not in natural laws conceived as working 
mechanically. But the religious mind equally with the 
scientific is engaged in the contemplation of facts of immediate 
consciousness, and as great concentration of attention is 
required in the one ease as in the other. And once more 
it is only by an appeal to the facts oi consciousness that the 
truth of any statement or of any process of reasoning can be 
demonstrated. But to observe with the exactitude which 
science requires is an art not acquired in a day : what the 
microscope presents to the eye of the trained observer ivS 
something very different from what is seen when the 
microscope is used for the first time. For one thing, the 
trained microscopist knows how to use his instrument, but, 
what is more important, ho knows how to use his eye — a 
knowledge which is only obtained by hai>itual concentration 
of the attention upon what is presented to the eye. The 
fact that the untrained observer does not see something is no 
proof that the thing is not there to be seen. This considera- 
tion may serve to illustrate tlie proposition that though the 
same facts are present in the spiritual consciousness of all 
men, they are not equally discerned by all. Thus ^ere is 
an a priori reason why the historian of religion should assume 
that man being man began with a spiritual consciousness of 
the same content as now. There is no reason why he should 
assume that mam began by realising ail that was contained 
in that consciousness. In this respect the “external con- 
sciousness " is the counterpart of the internal : the laws w^hich 
science has discovered to pervade the facts of the physical 
universe, of external consciousness, were at work when man 
first appeared, hno man was not then aware of them. But 
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even then he was so far conscious of the uniformity of nature 
as to act upon it : once bitten, doubtless he was twice shy — 
else he would have soon perished. Even then, too, he acted 
on the belief that everything had a cause — but for him every 
cause was personal, every effect the effect of some v/ill or 
other. This, however, was not a religious belief : the wills he 
assumed rivers and trees to have were in his eyes natural 
not supernatural, not superhuman, but like his own human 
will. They were inferences, immediate inferences, made by 
his re^n from the facts of his external consciousness, and 
were an early piece of philosophy — just as to this day theism 
is a philosophical rather than a religious belief. That man 
from the beginning had some conception, some sentiment, of 
the ^uoematural, is not here denied. What is maintained 
i*s that that sentiment was not derived from the external 
facts of which he was conscious, but from his own heart : the 
sense of his dependence on a supernatural will, not his own, 
though personal like his own, was found by him in his inner 
consciousness — a fact of which he had no more doubt than 
he doubted that fire burns. That he should look for that 
supernatural will amongst the external, physical embodiments 
of will, such as plants, animals, rivers, clouds, etc., by which 
lie was surrounded, was an inevitable consequence of the fact 
that he had as yet made little progress in the work of dis- 
criminating the contents of his consciousness, external and 
internal. But that the contemplation of such external 
objects could be the source of the sentiment of the super- 
natural, is impossible — that lay within him. 

It is an established fact of psychology that every act, 
mental or physical, requires the concurrence, not only of the 
reason and "me will, but of emotion ; in any given act one of 
these three elements may predominate so much that the other 
two may easily be overlooked ; but that they are present for 
all that, is agreed by all psychologists. Thaji^for the con- 
centration of the attention on the facts of spiritual conscious- 
ness an effort of the will is required, we have already argued. 
Coleridge, indeed, said that it required the greatest effort 
that man could maka Be that as it may, no one will doubt 
that acts of worship are accompanied by emotion. Nor can 
there be any doubt as to the quality of that emotion : it is 
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desirable, it has its owii peculiar joy, peace, and blessedness ; 
it is envied by those who think they cannot share it; it 
strengthens those who feel it in the habit and activity of 
faith. Now these are facts which cannot be overlooked 
when we come to consider that religion and worship are 
universal among mankind. It is true that the widest-spread 
forms of religious belief are the lowest, but the persistence 
of religion under conditions the most unfavourable for its 
survival is proof that even in those conditions it has nSt 
entirely lost its prerogative. We may therefore safely infer 
that from the beginning man not only recognised his depend- 
ence on a personal and supernatural will, but that he found 
a peculiar happiness in the recognition. To put it another 
way : as the laws of nature were in existence and in operation 
long before they were formulated by man, so before the truth 
was formulated that God is Love, His love was towards all 
His creatures ; and as even primitive man acted on the con- 
viction that nature is uniform, so his heart responded with 
love to the divine love, though he may have reasoned little 
or not at all on either point. Indeed, the reason of primitive 
man was ex hypothesi undeveloped ; and, in any case, 
religious belief is not an inference reached by reason, but is 
the immediate consciousness of certain facts. Those facts, 
however, may be and are taken, like other facts of conscious- 
ness, as the basis for reasoning, and as the premisses from 
which to reach other facts not immediately present to con- 
sciousness. The motive for this process is the innate desire of 
man to harmonise the facts of his experience, to unite in one 
synthesis the facts of his external and his inner consciousness. 
The earliest attempt in this direction took the form of ascrib- 
ing the external prosperity which befell a man to the action 
of the divine love of which he was conscious within himself ; 
and the misfortunes which befell him to the wrath of the 
justly offende'^ divine will Man,, being by nature religious, 
began by a religious explanation of nature. To assume, as is 
often done, that man had no religious consciousness to begir 
with, and that the misfortunes which befell him inspired him 
with fear, and fear led him to propitiate the malignant beings 
whom he imagined to be the causes of his suffering, fails to 
account for tlie very thing it is intended to explain, namely, the 
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existence of religion. It might account for superstitious dread 
of malignant beings; it does not account for the grateful 
worship of benignant beings, nor for the universal satisfac- 
tion which man finds in that worship. 

In the conviction that all events have will for their 
cause, and in the recognition, bringing with it its own delight, 
of man's dependence on that will, there was nothing to 
suggest to the mind of man more than one object of worship ; 
and there is reason to believe that it is a psychological 
impossibility for the mind of man to seek communion with 
two objects of worship simultaneously. It is, however, 
certain that — with the (disputed) exception of the Hebrews 
— polytheism has been universal amongst mankind; and it 
is ceffe.ln that man sought the God, of whose '' everlasting 
power and divinity " from the beginning he was conscious in 
his heart, in external nature. And there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this was one of the consequences of his 
attempt to synthesize the external and internal facts of 
consciousness by a reasoning process; all external objects 
were conceived by him as personal, and he identified now 
one and now another of them with the will with which his 
heart prompted him to seek communion. If, as is maintained 
in this book, animals were the first of the external objects 
that thus came to be worshipped, and totemism was the first 
form of that worship, then for a long period man continued 
to have only one object of worship, namely, the totem 
or tribal god. It was not usually until one tribe united 
with another or several others to ^orm a new political whole 
and a new religious community, that polytheism came into 
existence 

Polytheism presupposes totemism: its existence is in 
itself proof of the existence of totemism in a previous stage. 
The animal sacrifices offered to polytheistic gods, the animal 
forms in which those gods appear in mythokgy, the animals 
with which they are associated in art, find their only 
satisfactory explanation in the hypothesis that those gods 
were originally totem animals. Totemism, again, is an 
attempt to translate and express in outward action the union 
of the human will with the divine. In totemism that 
outward act took the form of animal sacrifice, because in that 
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stage of intellectual development man sought to reconcile his 
internal and external experience by identifying the personal 
divine will, which manifested itself to his inner consciousness, 
with one of the personal agents in the external world that 
exercised an influence on hisofortunes ; and the personal 
agents which his immature reasoning led him to regard as 
exercising that influence were various species of animals. 
Having thus chosen as the seat of that influence an external 
agent, he necessarily adopted an external means of communion 
with it; and the only means which man in that stage of 
social development (the tribal) knew for effecting permanent 
union with anyone external to the tribe, was a blood-covenant. 
The covenant with the animal totem therefore took the form 
of participating in the blood of the animal totem, haknimal 
sacrifice continued as an institution long after totemism was 
a thing of the forgotten past; but as a survival it poi'^ts 
back to totemism, as totemism in its turn points to the 
previous conviction of the necessity and the comfort of union 
with the divine will. 

It is a commonplace that no lie can circulate unless it 
contains some truth ; that it is the element of truth in it 
which is seen to correspond to facts, and therefore is 
supposed to lend its countenance to the elements of error 
associated with it. So in religion, the notion that animal 
sacrifice was an essential condition of communion with God 
was an error ; but it was an error which could neither have 
come into existence nor have continued to exist, unless there 
had been a desire for such communion — and the desire is 
inexplicable except on the assumption that its satisfaction 
was found, as a mr^tter of immediate consciousn^?/t bring 
spiritual comfort. But it was the patent truth of the facta 
that floated the erroneous reasoning imposed upon them. 
The fact that some degree of spiritual communion — in 
proportion to extent to w^hich God was revealed to the 
particular worshipper — was attained after the offering of 
animal sacrifice, was fallaciously interpreted to imply that 
communion was the effect of animal sacrifice : post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. The truth that some external act of worship 
is necessary to the continued exercise of the habit of faith, 
may easily be made into an argument in favour of a 
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mischievous rite. Errors may attach themselves to the 
truth, but the truth must first be there before they can do 
so. In this sense, that is to say logically, totemism, animal- 
worship, presupposes a stage in which man had not yet found, 
as he supposed, in the external world the source of his inner 
consciousness of the divine, and had not yet identified it, 
by a process of vain reasoning, with an animal species. 
Tlie historical existence of this stage can only be matter 
t)f conjecture, and must rest mainly on the diflSculty 
of sufjposing that man, the moment he was man, invented 
the idea of animal sacrifice — an idea which, whatever 
its origin, can hardly be regarded as innate or even as 
obvious. 

The nature of religious belief in the pre-totemistic stage 
is also entirely matter of conjecture. That it was exclusively 
of the nature of fear is, however, improbable. Man did 
indeed find himself in the midst of a world of forces (con- 
ceived by him as personal agents) over which he had in the 
main no control, and by which his fortunes were affected, 
often disastrously. But these forces were not all of them 
inimical, that he should fear them. Again, love and gratitude 
are just as natural, just as much integral parts of the con- 
stitution of man, as fear and hatred. There is no probability 
in the idea that the only emotion early man felt or was 
capable of feeling was fear. Indeed, the fact that in the 
totemistic stage he selected now one and now another of the 
personal agents, which made up the world for him, as the 
embodiment of the Being after whom his heart instinctively 
sought peradventure it might find Him, is itself a presump- 
tion that he did not regard everything external with fear. 
In the same way the fact that in the stage of totemism the 
clan has but one totem, one tribal god, constitutes some 
presumption that man was conscious of but one God, 
before he identified Him with one or othe^' of the forces 
of nature. So far belief in this stage may be termed 
monotheism ; for, as already said, there is reason to believe 
that polytheism was developed out of totemism, and does 
not occur until a relatively late period in the evolution of 
society. 

On the other hand, man’s consciousness of God must, in 
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this early stage, have been so rudimentary, ex Kypothesi, as to 
permit of His coming to be conceived, by a process of vain 
reasoning, as manifesting Himself in animal form. And this 
is in accordance with all that science teaches as to early man's 
undeveloped condition, material and mental, social and moral. 
Once more, we must remember that the facts of consciousness 
were the same for early as for civilised man ; but they were 
not as yet discriminated They swam before man's untrained 
eye, and ran into one another. Even the fundamental 
division of objects into animate and inanimate had not*ibeen 
fixed. But even so, all was not irrational chaos for man. 
In the outer world of his experience, the laws of nature, 
which are God's laws, worked with the same regularity 
then as now. In the world of his inner experieiyj^ God 
was not far from him at any time. If he could not 
formulate the laws of nature, at least he had the key to their 
comprehension in the conviction, not expressed but acted 
on, hat nature was uniform. If his spiritual vision was 
dim, his consciousness of God was at least so strong, to 
start with, that he has never since ceased seeking after 
Him. The law of continuity holds of religion as of other 
things. 

Finally, sacrifice and the sacramental meal which followed 
on it are institutions which are or have been universal. The 
sacramental meal, wherever it exists, testifies to man's desire 
for the closest union with his god, and to his consciousness 
of the fact that it is upon such union alone that right social 
relations with his fellow-man can be set. But before there 
can be a sacramental meal there must be a sacrifice. That 
is to say, the whole human race for thousands of years has 
been educated to the conception that it was only unrough a 
divine sacrifice that perfect union with God was possible for 
man. At times the sacramental conception of sacrifice 
appeared to be about to degenerate entirely into the gift 
theory ; but then, in the sixth century B.C., the sacramental 
conception woke into new life, this time in the form of a 
search for a perfect sacrifice — a search which led Clement ^ 
and Cyprian ^ to try all the mysteries of Greece in vain. But of 

* Euscb. Praepar. EvangeL ii. 2. 

* Foucart, Associativna Rdigicvscs^ 7t5, note 2. 
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all the great religions of the world it is the Christian Churcli 
alone which is so far heir of all the ages as to fulfil the 
dumb, dim expectation of mankind : in it alone the sacra- 
mental meal commemorates by ordinance of its founder tho 
divine sacrifice wdiich is a propitiation for the sins of all 
mankind. 
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Aaut, 309-12, 313, 316 
Abapan^i, 399, 303 
Abchases, sacrifice, 15G, ITi? 

Abipones, name ofdead 1 1 boo, 61 ; mourn- 
ing, 79, 80 ; sickness <1 1 10 to sin. 111 
Abstract ideas, lamiliar to the savage, 
31 

Accadia, 276 ; undoiAvorld, 306 
Achilles, 300, 301 
Acropolis, 332 
Actors, sacred, 351 

Adoration as primitive as fear in 
religion, 21 
^schines, 338 40 

iEschylus, 16 ; ami the m 3 's( cries, 360, 
362 

Affection, |:)arental, 152, 153 
Affection, natural, ol savage'<, 200- 
Afiica, sacrifices to the dead, 105 ; 
sacred trees, 208 

Africa, Central, property talon, 72 ; 
wives do not wash in husiMud’s 
absence, 78 

Africa, E«iuatovial, tree-burial, 204 

WyaSoSalfjLOifiij 187 

'Ayadbs Salp.wi'f 187 

Aga\^, 257 

'Xydpeiv, 333^ 

*Ayopd, 335^ 

Agi eement, Method of, u§ed by savages, 
29 

Agricultural times, sacrificial rite first 
becomes a cheerful feast, 19‘" ; an- 
cestor-worship dates from, 194, 105 
Agriculture, later than pastoral life, 
iv5 ; compatible with nomad life, 
231 ; generally left by savages to the 
women, 240, 258, 379 
Agyrtae, 333-4. 352, 371 
Ants, blood offering, 171 ; next world, 
308 

Ahura Mazda, 805 
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Ainos, name of dead Ubon, 61 , altar- 
pole, 134 ; offerings to the sun, 230 
Alaskans, grave-[>csts, 196 
Aleuts, suspension burial, 201 
Alfoers, after cliild-birth mother ])uri- 
fied, fat her hcatcri, 75 ; child washed 
in blood, 76 

Algoiikuins, grave -posts, 196 
Aliens, eaten, 201-2 
Allegory, as the interpr tation of 
mythology, 268 

Alliance between clan and god, 169, 
170 ; between totem and clan, 2M 
Ally, supernatural, sought by man, 154 
Altar, a pole or pile to mark the place 
on which the blood f)f the totem is 
shed, 131 ; vsuivival of the pile in 
Greece, 132, in New World, Samoa, 
and the Samoyeds, 133 ; pile becomes 
a dresser or altar, ib. ; tlje pillar, a 
b# th-cl, ib. : pileaiul pillar combined, 
134 ; wooden pillar becomes wooden 
image, stone pillar the tnarble image 
of the god, 135, 139 ; idol, like altar, 
smcanHl with bloo'l, ib. ; materials 
nof to. he tiikon from any chance 
place, 135, but from a taboo- 
spot, 13*), 137 ; primitive altars to 
l>e (iistingo'slied from stones wor- 
shipped, ; primitive altar not at 
first a god, 133 ; a common, used by 
two or Jiiore tribes, 235 ; generally 
iiear sacred ti ec and stream, 237 
Altar stone, anointed with oil, or clad 
in skill, 291 
Amatongo, 53 

Aniaom peoples, dead bnri<'d in house, 
49 ; mothersUihooafter child birth, 75 
Amazulu, priests, 287 
Ambon, cure for tliscasc, 45 
Amnleta. See Charms 
Anaxagoras, on myths, 267 
Ancestor-worship, not the source ot 
belief in the sui)ernatural, 55 ; causes 
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de«ire for sons, 66 ; a by-product 
ih , ; ^ardian spirits, 187i 188 ; 
essentially a 2 )rivate worship, 188 ; 
expressions and acta of sorrow do not 
amount to worship, 189; such acts 
must first become matter of custom, 
190; blood-letting to revivify the 
deoe^d comes to be regarded as an 
offering” to him, 190-2; parallel 
of hair - offerings, 193-4 ; so the 
funeral feast is interpreted as in 
honour of the dead, 194 ; date of 
this change, ih. ; then when the 
family comes into existence a body 
of worship|>cr3 is provided, 106 ; 
date, ih. ; assiiriiktea to the worship 
of the gods, 195 ; altars and idols, 
196 ; superhuman powers now 
■ ascribed to the deceased, 196, 197 ; 
the deified ancestor” fallacy, 197 ; 
gods not originally ghosts, 197-8; 
an cestor-wors nip does not satisfy the 
religious instinct, 198 ; bound up 
with tlie patriarchate and eventually 
an obstacle to progress, 199 ; not 
based on fear, nor the source of 
religion, 225 ; its eflecta on the 
belief in the next world, 301-2 ; for- 
bidden to the Jews, 302 ; not the 
source of religion, ib. ; libations of 
water in, 323-4 
Angakuts, 290 
Angela, 383 

Angoy, royal Vdood may not be shed, 73 
Animal-headed gods, 123 
Animals, sacrificed to non-totem deities, 
230 ; sacred, change of status in, 
296-6 ; sscred to gods, 384 
Animate and inanimate, a division 
unknown to primitive man, 414 
Auimism, 21 ff. ; no clement of the 
supernatural necessarily present in, 
22, but usually present, 41 ; rever- 
sions to, 14 Iff. ; not per se, religious, 
206, 393, 409 ; in itr man projects 
his own personality ou to nature, 
894 

AviirriSiro^ct, 63 
Annihilation, 319 

Annual sacrifice and renewal of blood - 
covenant, 294 
Antelope, as totem, 165 
Anthropology, cleais with social and 
religmis institutions, 2 ; and employs 
the Comparative Method (y.v.), 2 
Anthropomorphism, of tree-totems, 
208-9 ; consequence of polytheism, 
247 ; ^adual growth traceable in 
art and mythology, 252 
Antilles, guardian spirits, 184 
Ants, as totems, 126 
Apalaohes, 811 i 


I Apaturia, 61 
' Apepi, 809 
Aphrodite, 273 

Apis, calf marked by twenty-nine signs, 
122 ; in which the goa manifested 
himself, 130 ; though all other dows 
were also sacred, 188 
A. polio, laurel associated with, 209; 
absorbed many other (totem) gods, 
236, 385 ; associated with dolphin, 

252 ; dissociated from dolphin-myth, 

253 ; eiresioTii attached to his temple, 

255 ; personality individual though 
ritual complex, 890 ; possesses the 
Sibyl, 274, 283 ; communicates 

power of prophecy by blood o! 
sacrifice, 285 ; by eating of laurel- 
loaves, 286 

Apollo Parrhasios, sacrifice to be con- 
sumed in sanctuary, 146 ; and 
entirely, 149 
*ATro<ppd5es {ifp4pai), 67 
Apple, eating the first, 293 
Arabian Nights, 263, 269, 365 
Arabians might not wash the head, 
63 ; blood-fends with animals, 100 ; 
primitive altar, 182 ; the nosb, 133 ; 
sacrificial rite, 144 ; joint-eating, 
830. See Hebrews, Israel, Jews, 
Semites 

Arafuas, funeral feasts, 46 
Arcadia, primitive form of sacrificial 
meal, 146 
*ApxepaPt<mf)S, 336^ 

^Apx^pavoSy 835" 

'Apx^^t-OLairTjSy 335® 

Aricia, 238 
Arion, 253 

Aristophanes, parodies El eusinia, 875-0 
Armenia, totem tombstones, 103 
Arnobius, anointed sacred stones, 1 48 
Art, in its highest forms, not a survival 
of barbarism, though evolved, 10 ; 
exhibits gradual growth of anthro- 
pomorj.’ ism, 252 ; progress in, 398 
Artemis, image clad in skin, 252^ ; the 
Ephesian, 209 

Artemis Hymnia, priestess of, taboo 
62, 63, 77 

Aryan, See Ijtdo- European 
Ashantis, defeated by Fantis, 21 ; offer 
blood to the dead, 62 ; their con- 
federation, 239 
Ashera, 134, 135 
Asia, functional deities, 247 
Asparagus, as totem, 125 
Assimwins, suspension burial, 204 
Association of an animal witli a god, 
124, 127 ; of a human figure and 
tree, 208-9 ; in art, 262 
Association of Ideas, accounts for 
trausmissibility of taboo, 67 ; 91 \ 
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Associations, religious, 331 ff. 

Assyria, sacred trees, 208 

Astarte, associated with swine, 128 ; 

idol of, 139 
Atargatis, 128 

Athene, sacred olive of, 208 ; priestess 
of, 271 

Athens, sacred olive of, 208 
Atiu Islanders, eat not with strangers, 
71 

Atonement for sin, 160, 161 
Attendants, slaughtered at CTave, 200 
Attention, unequally distriouted over 
field of consciousness, 8, 34 ; “movc- 
men^ of att.” a factor in animism, 22 
Australian black - men, belief as to 
erysipelas, 23 ; make the sun stand 
still, 24 ; name of dead taboo, 61 ; 
cat not with stranijers, 71 ; mothers 
taboo after child-birth, 74, 75 ; 
mourning, 79 ; terror of taboo, 83 ; 
puberty ceremonies, 103, 104 ; muti- 
lation, 170 ; blood-offerings to the 
dead, 191, 193 ; their natural affec- 
tion and moral character, 200^ ; 
sacred trees, 208. See Victoria 
Aygnan, 308 

Aztecs, blood-offerings to the dead, 
191 ; grave-posts, 106. See Mexico 

B 

llAAr, 385 

Baalbek, totemism in, 128 
Babracot, 100 

Babylonians, myths, 262 ; next woild, 
290, 300, 301, 304 ; divine king-, 
275 ; office annual, 280 ; western 
world, 807 
Bacoanalia, 341 
Bacch®, 256 

fkicchus, murdered by Titans, 350 If. 
BachuO, myth of, 2f>7, 259 
Bacon, on the moon, 30 
Baetylion, 133 
Bakono-o, mourning, 79 

BaXX77n'?, 

Balonda, 285 

Bangala, canniVtalism, 202 
Banu Hanifa, 216 
Baperi, 305 
Baptc, 839 
Baptism, 76 

Bara country, belief as to plotograpl.y, 
30* 

Barea, funeral feasts, 51 
Barotse, 28.5 
BacTiXees, 279 

Basutos, tlieir crops taboo to the 
unclean, 60; taboo-day, 65 ; saciifices 
to the dead, 195 
Batta, tale of, 316-7, 365 


Battas (the), offer blood to the dead, 
52 ; do not kill their domesticated 
animals, 116 ; sacrifices to the dead, 
196 ; cannibalism, 202 ; priests, 288 
Beard, swearing by the, 64 
Beating, to draw a blood « offering, 
171 

Beaver- totem, 102 
Bchnya, 164 

Belief, not required in antique religions, 
250 ; a belief not untrue because 
universal, 284 ; species of, arise from 
sports or varieties, 303-5 ; the test 
of, 398, 402 ; difercncea of, how 
explained, 398 f., 400; teaching 

essential to propagation of, 400, 
405 ; evolution of, not purely intel- 
lectual, 403-4. See Validity 
Beltane cakes, 219 
Best clothes, 66. See Garments 
Beth -el, 133 
Bhogaldai, 213 
Birth, of lacchu.s, 373 
Birth -trees, 207 
Black art, 166 

Blernir.h, physical, requires death of 
divine king, 279 ; deprecated in 
pT'iest, 289 

Blest, Islands of tlie, 313 
Bloo<i, taboo, 59, 67 73, 74 ; so may 
not bo Khe.d, 74 ; nor allowed to 
touch the ground, 75 ; sliedder of 
blood ^‘unclean,” 75; used for puri- 
fication, 76; of clan communicated 
at crises to individual clansmen, 108, 
104 ; .sap of plants serves for blood, 
115; 1.1)0 sami: blood flows in the 
vein.-- (>r all the clan, 137, and of all 
the totem specie.®, ih. ; i.s the spii’it 
of the Kpccic.s, 131 ; and is shed to 

procure a theephany, ; ami taboo.s 
the J'j'Ol, V. Iiich tlinreforc marked, 
iJk • d.a.shed on altar of evil vS|>irits, 
175 ; u‘ elan .ijq.lied to clan.sman at 
birth niai viage, death, 192 ; 

extended as an ofi'critig from animal 
to cereal (hdlie.^, 219, 220; rejire- 
sented I'y fai or oil, 285 ; by v<>a}> of 
tree, 286 ; «]rinking, <*auKe of inspira- 
riem, 286, 293, 296 ; ceases to In', 
.an adequate means of communion, 
329 

Blood-covcormf., 97 fh ; originally only 
hetneen tribes, 99 ; laii j' bet’^vccii 
individuals, 142 ; bacrifice originally 
a, 147 ; bctwci n clan and clan- 
god, 170 , between individuabs, ib, ; 
hotw'eeii individual and clan -god, 
170-3 

Blood-feud, .54, 97, 122 
Blood-letting, aa a protection against 
foreign 71 
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Blood-oflferingB, to the dead, 61, 62; 
aa a means of commendation to the 
gods, ITOff., 220; in worship of 
unattached spirits, 174 ; to guardian 
spirits, 182 ; at ^he grave, 191, not 
due to fear but desire to revivify the 
deceased, 190-2; in the Eleusinia, 
366, 380 

Blood -relationship, necessary bond of 
nomad but not of settled life, 120 
Bloodshed, evaded, 292 
Blood-tie, bond of society, 54, 330; 
broken down, 376 

Bobowissi, a general deity, 163 ; chief 
god of Fanti confederation, 239 
Bolotu, 808 

XoydSwv, 132 
Bona Dea, 240 

Bond, between gods and man, renewed, 
237 

Bones, buried to procure resurrection 
of animal, 150 
Bon-fire= bone-fire, 160 
Bonny, ceremony of recalling the soui, 
47 ; embalming, 49 ; dead buried 
under doorstep, 51 

Book of the bead, 809, 811, 328, 
384 

Borneo, next world, 299. See Dusuns 
Borrowing of myths, 260-1 
62 

117, 291 

Bourbonnais, dough-man, 215 6 

Brahfo, 156 

Bran, Voyage of, 813 

Branch, carried in procession, 255. 

See Procession 
Bratstva, 99 

Brazil, altar-pole, 1 34 ; guardian spirits, 
184; fingers cut on in honour of 
dead, 191 ; western world, 306 
Brumalia, 228 
Buddha, 818 IT., 332 
Buffalo, totem, 103 
Buhiiitihii, 176 
Bulgarians, funeral feas*-s, 51 
Bulls, saci'Uiced to riveu, 230 
Burats, their remedies for disease, 
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Burial, in house, 49, 50 ; c.f bad people, 
50; of totem animals, 126; its 
object isolation of the corpse, winch 
is taboo, 204 ; efiected by suspension, 
ib. Sec Cremation, Inhumation 
Burmah, outcasts taboo, 69 
Burning, to avoid bloodshed, 73, <4 
Burnt olfeting, subsequent to growih 
of the conception of a piaculum, 
160-1; facilitates .synoir; rise 2''6 
Buryats, corpse of Shaman taboo. 76 
Butler, Bp., 46, 152 
Butterlly, as totem, 243 


O 

Cairns, which mark graves come to be 
regarded as altars, 196 
Calamity, due to sin, 160 
Caldwell, Bp., 174-6 
Calendar, the agricultural, 225-8 
Jalf.god, 122 
Calicut, kings of, 279 
Cambodia, 2/5, 280 
Canada, Indians of, totems and 
tattooing, 182 

Cahari Indiana, nij'cn, 257-8, 260 
Cannibalism, rarely religious in in- 
tention, 201 ; practiced on aliens, 
201, on kinsmen, 202 ; latter implies 
no disrespect, nor prevents ancestor- 
worship, 203 ; but aims at keeping 
the good qualities of the deceased 
within the clan, 203 
Cape Coast natives discover Djwi- 
yahnu, 20, 21 
Cardea, 246 

Caribs, name of dead taboo, 61 ; 
property taboo, 7 2 ; mourners fast, 
78 ; fasted after a birth, 75 ; then 
urified child, 76 ; their canni- 
alism, 201 
Caste, based on taboo, 73 
Catal (the), bum the good, bury the 
bad, 50 

Categorical Imperative, 85 
Catt&, not eaten by pastoral peoples, 
116. See Domesticated Animals 
Caucasus, “dwarf-houses” in, 50 
Causation, savage theory of, 31 ; 
animistic, 206 ; universality of, 
284 ; man’s belief in, inherent and 
undomonstrated, 404 
Celebes, the Topaiituniiasu remedy 
for disease, 45 ; mothers taboo 
after child-birth, 74. See Minahassa 
Celts, 313 

Ceos, funeral law, 77 
Ceram, hair may not be cut in, 45 
Cereal deities, generally feminine, whv. 
240 

Cereals, cultivation of, 210 ; as totems, 

I 211 

I Chreronea, 292® 

171 

! Chalcatongo, 305 

Clialuaea, magic in, 40 ; house -gods, 
186 

Xa/mtfOi'cu, 63 

Chariiis, 165 ; not worshiimed, 168 ; 
no spirit resides, in them, 178, 
333 

Chay-hcr, 308 

Cheese, not to be eaten by priestess of 
Athene, 271 
Chemls, 184, 166 
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Cliepera, 884 

Cherexuiss, Cherkess, (lhawash. Su 
Taoheremifis, Tscherkess, Tschuwasob 
Chibchas, nijth^of Backup, 257 ; their 

Oluca, offer^ to the dead, 52 
Chicomeeoatl, corres{k)nds to the 
Corn-Mother, 212-3 ; her feast, 216 > 
syncretism in her ritual, 285 ; differ- 
entiated from Xilonen, 239; 
** associated *’ with maize-plant, 
262 ; her procession, 265 
Chiefs, taboo in Tahiti and New 
Zealand, 62 ; go to the happy other- 
worl^, 308 

Child-birth taboos the mother, 74 
Children, taboo at birth, 75 ; so are 
prey of evil spirits. 76 j must be 
purified, 76 ; dressed like totem, 103 
Chile, grave-posts, 196 
Chili, guardian spirits, 184 ; “posses- 
sion,” z86 ; next world, 299 : 
western world, 806 

China, soul invited to return (Li Yun), 
46 ; ancestor- worship, 56 ; mourners 
tabooed, 68 ; sacrifice in, 147, 
148, 149; ancestor - worship does 
not satisfy the religious instinct in, 
198 

Choctaws, 251 

Christianity, a higher form of mono 
theism than Judaism, 386 ; sacra 
ment and sacrifice in, 414-5 
Christmas, 228 
Chryses, 273 
Church (the savage), 103 
Churching of women, 75 
Circumambulation, 210 
Cist, S55 
Oitians, 841 

Civilisation, material, due to religion, 
249 

Civitas, 374 

Clallam, ordination, 288 
Clan, bound by blood -tie, 64 ; whole 
clan must partake of sacrificial meal, 
147 ; wl...a dissolves its worship 
ceases, 181 ; named after its totem, 
209 

Clan-god, leader in war and father of 
the clan, 153 

Clansmen, eaten, 201-2 ; = fellow'- 
worahippers, 327 

Clay, cleansing by, 339, 848-51, 355 
Clement 346, 414 
Clothes, best, 66. See Garments 
Cochin-China, piaculnm, 161 
Cockaigne, 305, 312-3 
Cockle, as totem, 153 
Coercion, not applied by man to the 
gods, 42 ; not applied by man to 
•npematural powers, 105, 168, 183 ; 
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anti-relimous and therefore not the 
source of religion, 233 
Colour, taboo-colours, white, 66, 66, 
79 ; red, 67, 849 

Columbia (Indians of)> totems, 102 ; 

s\ispension burial, 204 
Comitium, 305, 807 
Communion, with dead and with 
supernatural powers, 66 ; is the 
object of the sacrificial meal, 162 ; 
effected by physical assimilation 
of the supernatural qualities of the 
divine animal, 152, 153 ; with plant- 
totems, 214-9; ^'ith tree- totems, 
220-2; “Satanic imitation of,” 
288 ; condition of future happiness, 
326, 376 ; followed on sacrifice, 

412. See Sacrament 
Community, the only religious, origin- 
ally the State, 828-9 
Comparative Method, applied to 
* institutions, is based on resemblances 
between the institutions of different 
peoples, 2, 8 ; but also implies 
difference, 3 ; is employed to estab- 
lisli those differences, 4 ; and to 
trace their succession (t.e. their 
history and evolution), 4 
Compurgation, origin of, 64, 65 
Concomitant Variations, Method of, 
used by savages, 29 
Concordia, 246 
Confarreatio, 330 

Confirmation, in “ the savage church,” 
103 

Confucius, 198, 19y ; communion with, 
148 

Congo, remedies for disease, 44 ; 
welcome the dead, 48 ; blood- 
covenant, 98 ; cannibalism, 201 
Connla, adventures of, 313 
Conopas, 184 
Conscience, 343 

Consciousness, facts of the religious, 
894 ; the external, 408 ; attempts to 
reconcile the facts of the external 
and intern .1, 410 
Consecration, of kings, 286 
Contagion of taboo, 65. See Infection 
Contamination, of tree and plant 
worship, 216-6. See Syncretism 
Continuity, Law of, holds of science, 28 
Continuum of religious evolution, 8 ; of 
the evolution of science, 10 ; in 
religion, 393-4 

Corn, not to be ground on taboo-days, 
65 ; as totem, 364 ; ear of, exhibited 
in the Eleusinia, 872, 881 ; sheaf of, 
in the Eleusinia and the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, 385 
Com-baby, how made, 212 
Corn-goddess, 241 
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Corn-Maiden, differentiated from Corn- 
Motlior, 239, 211 ; in the Eleiisinia, 
346 ff. 

Corn-Mother, how made, 212 ; differen- 
tiated from Corn- Maiden, 239, 241, 
243 ; in the Eleusiuia, 8G4 ff. 
Corn-sieve, 247 
Corn-stalk family, 209, 211 
Corporation, of priests, 2SS ff. 

Corpses, taboo, 76 ; may not touch the 
ground, ; defile clotlies, 77 ; 
devoured by dogs (totem - animal), 
203 -4. See Cannibalism, Burial 
Cosmogony, 262, 264 
Cotton-Mother, 243 
Councils of Tours and Xante.s, su[.}>r(‘>.s 
stone- worship, 142, 143 
Cray-fish Clan, myth of origin, 251 
Creation, myths as to, 262 
Cremation, 50, 299. See Burial, 

Corpses, Inhumation 
Crete, 332 

Criminals, taboo, 59 ; are those who 
have violated taboo, 70 ; eaten, 202 
203 ; executed in ]>lace of divine 
king, 280 

Crow Indians, irourning, 79 ; blood- 
offerings to the dead, 191 
Cuohuliun, 313 
Cudjo, 164 

Cults, private and family, Iiow' related 
to public cults, 188 ; local, o]>(;n only 
to inhabitants, 327. Sec Worship 
Cuniiia, 246 

Custom, the first form in wdiicli duty 
presents itself, 190 
Customary lleligioirs, defined, 1 
Cut direct, 92 

Cycle of tiansuiigratiou, 317, 321 

Cylon, 332 

Cynadae, 125 

Cyprian, 414 

Cyprus, 221 

n 

Da BA IB A, funeral feast , 51 ; blood 

may not be .shed, 73, 74 
Dacotahs, descende^I from a stone, 139 ; 
blood -offerings to the dead, 191 ; 
suspension burial, 204 
Dagon, 128 

Dahomey, funeral feasts, 51 
822 

Aal/xov€s, 187 

Damaras, washed only when boiii, 76 ; 
all slaughter is .sacrifice, 158, 159: 
divine kings, 290 
Dance, as w^orship, 174 
Dan h- si. See Whydah 
Datilia, 304 

Daubing, for purification, 349 ff. 


Danlia. See Tronis 
David, 57, 78 
Day, taboo day, 65, 66 
Dead, treatment of, 45-53 ; washed 
with blood, 52 ; painted red, 63 ; 
fear of, 53 ; relations with, suggest 
possibility of friendly relations with 
spirits, 54 ; dependent on the living, 
55 ; name of, taboo, 61 ; require 
food, 194; buried in trees, 210; 
washing the, 28 S ; do not return, 
though ghosts do, 302 ; rejoin to- 
tem, 303. See Burial, Corpses, 
Ghosts, Mourners, Spirits 
Death, savage theory of, 44 
Death and resurrection, pretended, 288 
Deceased. See Dead, Corpses, Ghosts, 
Spirits 

Decorative art, its origin, 172 
Defilement, 66. See Uncleaiine.sa 
Degeneration, a process of evolution, 8 
•'Deified ancestors,’’ the fanucy of the 
expression, 197 
Deiphobus, 801 
Deiras, 285 

Deitie.s, General, Local, and Tutelary, 
163 ; difference between them, 164 ; 
tutelary, 165. See Family Gods 
Delphi, 243 

De, meter, fish sacred to, 63 ; associated 
with cereals, 213 ; pig sacrificed to 
her, 220 ; differentiated from Kor6, 
239 ; worshipped originally bv 
women only, 241 ; associated witii 
wheat, 252 ; Iter P'leusinian cult 
lijrown open to all, 359 ; its connec- 
tion with the doctrine of future bliss, 
362; “chthoiiic/' ift. ; and Perse- 
phone, ib. ; as the Old Woman of 
bleuvsis, 367 If. ; name of, avoided in 
H. H. to Demeter, 88-183, 878 
Demosthenes, 338-40 
Delia, 278 

Departmental gods, how they arose, 
242 

De Peyster’s Island, grave-posts. 196 
Dervishes, Dancing, 2^7 
Design, theory of, 399, 400 
Devaks, 207 
Devil-worship, 100 
Di Indigetes, 245-6 
Dialis, his hair-clippings and nail- 
pari.ig3 buried, 45. See Flamen 
Diamond- mine tabooed by Tame- 
liaineha, 72 
Diana, 238 

Dia.sia, victim consumed before sun- 
rise, 146 ; cakes in shape of animals, 
210 

Dies nefasti, 67, 276 
Dieyerie, puberty ceremonies, 103, 104, 
171 
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Difference, Method of, used by savages., 
29 

Diffusion of myths, 260 
Dining'table, etiouette of, 92 
Dinkas, do not kill their cows, 116 ; 

their natural affection, 200* 

At^f^MTOs ivSepSpoSf 209 
Dionysus, syncretised with vegetation- 
Bp&it, 236 ; in mythology, 255 tf. ; 
and the ivy, 209 ; supernatural 
powers of his worshippers, 274, 283 ; 
m private mysteries, 342 ; identified 
with Oriental gods in the private 
mysteries, 352 n, 

Dionvsus iEsymuetes, his taboo, 

60 

Alos Ki^diov, 348 

Dioscuri, primitive altar of, 132 
Disease, savage theory of, 44 ; remedies 
for, 44, 45 ; sent by spirits, 110 ; 
and as punishment by gods, 111 ; 
cured by spirits of streams and 
wells, 232 ; an occasion for ren»‘wing j 
the bond between gods and man, 237 
Disutility, 243 

Divination, water used for, 229, 289 ; 

how gods of, arise, 242'3 
Divine right, 285 
Djiiin, 224 
Dog'cTun, 125 

Dogs, reluctance to feed on, 118 ; 
associated with Lares, 187 ; wdth 
Hecate, ib. ; os totem - animal, 
devours corpses, 203-4 ; as totem, 
209 ; ancestor of the Kalang, 253 
Doll of sorrow, 49 ; of dough, 215-G 
Dolphin, friendly, 253 
Domesticated animals, originally to- 
tems, 156 ; proi)erty of the tribe, 
167 ; sacviticed at first rarely, then 
more often, 157 
Domesticated plants, 210 ff. 
Domestication of plants and animals, 
the starting - point of civilisation, 
118; due not to “amusement" but 
tototemism, 114, 117 ; whit h taught 
tue the lesson of abstinence, 

115 ; rductance to kill or eat 
domesticated animals survives, 117, 

118 ; domestication the uninten- 
tional effect of totemism, 118, 

119 ; ^ographical distribution of 
domesticable animals, 120 ♦, domesti- 
cation fatal to totemism, ib. 

Dough, oaten sacramentally, 215-9 
Drama, sacred, in the Eleusinia, 372-3 
Dravidians, tree and plant totems, 207 
Dreams, how they affect the savage’s 
conception of personality, 43 ; as a 
means of choosing a guardian spirit, 
182 

Drdroling, 805 


Drnid< 237 

Dryads, origiriall} tree - totems, 208 
not absorbed by the greater gods, 28£ 
Dusans (the) of Borneo, use the Method 
of Difference, 29 
Dwarf-houses, 60 

Dyaks, new-born children prey of evil 
spirits, 76 ; •mourning- taboo, 77 
next world, 310 
Dyaus, 239 

S 

Eaii of corn, preserved from harvest tc 
spring, 364. See Corn, Sheaf 
Ear rings, their origin, 172 
Earth, agriculturist’s dependence on, 
228 

Earthly Paradise, 304 
Easter, a festival in the primitive 
agricultural calendar, 228 ; rites ol 
the green corn (or maize) celebrated, 
239 

Eating an animal to acquire its 
qualities, 31 ; eating earth in honout 
of the god, 64 ; eating fetish, 64 ; 
eating with and of the god, 149, 
151 ; with the god, 157, 158 ; joint 
eating a l»oiid of fcllow'sliip with men 
and gods, 159, 160 ; eating con- 
stitutes a sacred bond, 330, 369 
Etilipses, myths about, 261 
Kden, 204 

Edgar, King, attacks stone-w^orship, 143 
Egy))tians (atK lent), 30 ; blood not to 
be shed, 7*^; totemism, 121 ff. ; 
cannihalisrn, 202 ; kings divine, 
275 ; next world, 302, 809-12; 
metempsychosis, 3! 5- 7, 819, 320, 
322-3. Sec Aalu, Apepi, Apis, 
Batta, Book of the Dead, Calf-god, 
Chepera, Ka, Memphis, Meimes, 
Meroe, Nut, Osiris, Ka, Sakkarah, 
Thebes 

Eight Seats, 85 

Eire.sione, youths dressed as women, 
241 ; cffiTied in procession, 255 
Eleusinia, XiOo^ioXla, 292*. See 
Mysteries 

Eleushs, its .syaoikiamos with the 
Athenian sUte, 364 
Eleuthorse, 256^ 

Elis, 849 

Ellice Island, altar and pillar, 134 
Elohim, 385 
Elysian plains, 313 
Elysium, 321, 324 
Embalming, 49 
'Uf-Upat dro<f>pd6ei, 67 

Emotion, in religion, 409, 411 
Empedocles, on myths, 267, 320-1 
Encounter Bay, S06 
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Ephesians’ nse of Method of Cbnconii 
tant Variations, CO 
Epilepsy, of possesaion, 2v'^6 
Epiraciette, 336 
Epimenides, 332 
Episcopi, 336 

'En-oTTrefa of things taboo in the 
mysteries, 60, 380 

Eqnatoria, blood-oftering at marriage, 
172 

Equinoxes, 227-8 

Eran Vej, 264 ; the Far-ofT Land, 
304 ; created by Ahura Mazda, 305 
Evaiii, 334-6, 337 
Erinyes, 102 

Error, has its laws and its process of 
evolution, 5, 6 
’Bcrx<ipa, 52 
Esehatology, 331 
Eskimo, 290 

Esoteric doe trines, in the Eleusinia, 360 
Essence, the divine, 811, 319, 322 
Esthonians, smear trees witli blood, 219 
Estland, rain procured, 230 
Ethiopia, divine kings, 275 ; ordered 
by priests to die, 279 
Etliiopians, war - paint, 349 ; (the 
righteous), 313 
Etiquette, 86, 92 
187 

Euripides, 321 
Europa, 251 

Euryphyliis, violated taboo, 60 
Everlasting punishment, 375 
Evoe Saboc, 340 

Evolution, does it anply to religion ? 

5 ; E. universal, progress exceptional, 
5, 38 ; applied io religion (or art) 
does not involve the inference that 
religion (or artl is mere I'arbarism, ! 
9, 10 ; and |»rogrcss not id<‘ntical, ' 
88 ; of taboo, 88, 89 ; in religion, j 
382, 386-7 ; not syiio;iymou3 witli j 
progress, 394-6 

Rwe-speaking peoples, believe that the 
soul ocK^nsionally returns to the I 
body, 45 ; tempt the soul of the j 
deceaseil to return, 4u ; funeral | 
lamentations', 47 ; ghosts harm 
strangers only, 53 ; sacred python 
taboo, 60 ; sacicd python communi- 
entes taboo, 63 ; taboo-days, 65 ; 
royal blood may no^^ be shed, 73 ; 
mourners taboo, 77 ; lightning-"od, 
77 ; mourners, 78, 79 ; sacrificial 
meal, 158 ; safritices to the dead, 195 
K\}»orifcnce, sole test of truth in 
lel'gion as well as science, 10; did f 
not teach man what clfects He could i 
and wlnit ho could not produce, 33 ; | 
not the bast- of taVioo, 85, 87 ; 

External world. See World 


F 

Faiuus, 209 
Face, imiuting of, 350-1 
Faculty theory, 401 
Fairies, taboo to see, 60 
Fairy-tales, reflect primitive man’s 
ignorance of natural laws, 16 ; their 
origin, 253-4 

Faith, the foundation of science as 
well as of religion, 10, 17 ; inter- 
woven with every act of reason, 406 ; 
in religion, 407 ; in science, lb. 
Fallacies. See Error 
Family, the, a later institution than 
the clan, 180, 188 ; does noc come 
into existence until after nomad 
times, 195 

Family alfcctions, strong amongst 
savages, 46 if. ; continu^ in death, 
53 ; and suggest friendly relations 
with supernatural spirits, “ 1, 65 
Family gods, 164 ; how obtained, ib. ; 
from the gods of tlie community, 
180; and vice versd^ 181 ; or from 
guardian s])irits, ib. ; amongst 
Semites, 186; in Rome, ib. ; iu 
Greece, 187, 188 

Fantis attribute their victory over the 
Ashantis to a hitherto unknown 
god, 21 ; on ghosts, 49 ; their con- 
lederation, 239 

Far-olF Land, 297 ff. ; origin of belief 
in, 298 -9 

Fasting, of mourners, 57, 77 ; of 

mothers after cliild-birth, 65 ; to 
appease guardian -spirit, 183; iu 
Eleusinia, 365, 368 
Fat .substitute for blood, 285 
Fathcrlic* d, of God, 108, 109, 139 
Fawn skin, in mysteries, 888, 351 
Fear nou tbo only occasion on which 
the btdief in the supernatural mani- 
fests itself, 20 IT. ; alleged to be the 
natural ’’sentiment towards the 
dead, 46 ; of deceased not source of 
mourning-tahoo, 58 : uOoo 

generally, 80, 81 ; of spirits, 105 ; 
counteracted by alliance with a god, 
105, 106 ; not the only feeling felt to- 
wards spirits, 106 ; not the origin of 
religion, 106, 107, 109; a necessary 
elemert in education, 110; of super- 
natural powei’s, IGG ; of punishment 
indispensable in education, 190 ; not 
the source of the rites of the dead, 

1 92 ; not the reason why inijilements 
are buried with the deceased, 205 ; 
not the core of wovshijt, 225 ; of 
the sup{»rnatui‘al felt by the .sav^age, 
233 

Feitii^’o*', 166 
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'Feralia, 51 

Fetish and idol, 25 ; eating f., 64 
Fetishism, the word feiti^o wrongly 
applied by the Portuguese to tutelary 
deities, 166, 167 ; extended by Dc 
Brosscs to anything worshipped, 
107 ; by Bosinan to things known 
to be inanimate yet worsbippec, 
167, 168 ; now useless for scientifie 
purposes, 169 ; idol not an elabor- 
ated fetish, ib, ; a degeneration of 
religion, 247 ; the outcome of poly- 
theism, 389 
Fi^- trees, sacred, 208 
Fiji, affection for dead, 49 ; the sick 
taboo, 69 ; chiefs taboo, ib. ; mourn- 
ing, 80 : mutilation in honour of 
the dead, 191 ; priest ‘^possessed, ’ | 
274 ; western world, 806 
Filial relation of clansmen to clan-god, 
108, 109 

Fingers cut ofl‘ as offerings, 170 ; cut 
oil* in honour of the dead, 191 
Fice, the first, 15 ; purification by, 
365, 868 ; a genus capable of totem- 
istic worship, 229, 230 ; i>uriffcatory 
powers of, 230 ; olT< lings cast into, 
230-1 ; fires as oil' rings, 231-2 , 
passing through, 380 ; not to be 
kindled on taboo days, 65 
First-born, sacrifice of, 295-6 
Fittest, survival of, 38 ; to survive not 
necessarily the highest, 394-5 
Flamen Diafis, 271 
Flaminica, 272 

Flint implements, their pur])Ose as- 
certained by Comparative Method, 
2, 3 ; tlic first ever made, 1 5 
Flood-myths, 262 
Florida, 311 

Florig Islands, cannibalism, 202 
Folk-lore, 268, 369 

Food, not inherently taboo, 69 ; may i 
be “infected” by mourners and' 
other tabooed persons, G9, 70 ; totem ! 
taboo as, 102 ; survival of the taboo, 
11b ; of, used to injure the ; 


Funerals, priests not allowed to attend, 
271 

Funnel used for conveying blood-offor- 
inga, 51, 52 

Future state, in Homeric times, 374 ; 

in the Hymn to Demeter, 375 
Fuzachagua, 257 

G 

Gahoon negroes, will not part with 
their hair, 45 

Garments, remov ed lest they he tabooed, 
64, 67, 92 ; tabooed by mourning, 66 
Gautama. Gotama 
Gazelle as totem, 128 
Genesis, $ee Monotheism, 5; does it 
say that monotheism was revealed 'i 7 
Genius, no law of its distribution, 94, 
396; guardian sjiirit, 186; associated 
with animals, ib, ; of Ti. Gracchus, 
ib. ; man suffers as animal genius 
suffers, ih. ; familiar spirit, a survival 
of animal genius, 187 
Genius tutelaris, 208 
Ghab-ghab. 133 
Ohonefs, tree-burial, 210 
Ghosts, feared only if strangers, 53, 54 ; 
not always credited with .supernatural 
powers, 55 ; send sichness, 190 ; do 
not acquire supernatural powers until 
a relatively late time, 196 ; not the 
original cods, 197-8 ; linger in neigh- 
bourhood of survivors, 298 ; follow 
their favourite occupations in ghost- 
land, 303 

Ghost-land, belief in, philosophical, 302 
C4iant who had no heart 'n his body, 17 
Gift-theory of sacrifice, 20-1-5, 224-5, 
330-1, 333 
Girls. See Women 
Glaucothea, 34 2 
Goats, 351 

Goi>, name of, taboo, 61 ; the divine 
essence, 311 ; existence of, denied 
by Buddha, 319 ; the Unknown, 
332 


eater, 151 ; dangerous to others, ! Gods, defined, 104 ; a god fights for 
154 ; required by the dead, 194 j his clan, 108 ; the god of the com- 

Forculus, 246 1 munity, 160; gods distinguished 

Formalism, 89 | from other supernatural powers, 166; 

Fortunate Isle-s, 312-3 have a definite circle of worshippers, 

Fowls, not eaten in England iit'Csesar’s 1 169 ; strange gods, 173 ff. ; worship 

time, 117 ; nor by the Battas, | ceases when clan dissolves, 181 ; 


116 

Francis Island, cannibalism, 202 
Free will, 402 
Friends = clansmen, 54 
Fumigation of strangers, 71 
Functional deities, 246-7 
Funeral feasts, 45-7 ; feasts not 
originally acts of worship, 66 


i feast with their worshippers, 194 ; 

I killing of the, 216, 256, 291-6 ; 

gods arc friendly powers, 225 ; 
themselves the victims offered to 
I themselves, 231 ; hov' their number 

i was increased, 234, 239 ; originally 

had no proper name.s. 236 ; how 
j affected by polytheism 242, 249; 
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not originally departmental, but 
omnipotent, 24iJ-4 ; how they ac- 
quired names, 246; tribal, wor- 
shipped by tribe only, 827 ; state- 
^ods by members of state only, ih, ; 
introduction into Athens of new, 
341 ; identity of, with sacred 
animals, 384-5 ; at first have no 
names, 891 ; times when all men 
have need of them, 893. See Family 
Gods, Guardian Spirits, Spirits, 
Supernatural 
God’s Mouth, 279 

Gold Coast. See Tshi-speakirig [jeoples. 
Golden Age, 304 
Vovaif 373 

Gdnda, probably same as Padaei, 202 
Gotaraa, 318 if. 

Gourd, servos as medicine-bag, 184 
Grave-posts, carved in totem form, 
103 ; made into human form, 196 
Graveyards haunted, 302 
Greece, Apaturia, 51 ; ancestor- worship 
in, 66 ; mouniera tabooed, 57 ; water 
used for purification, 80 ; purifica- 
tion, 80 ; totomisra in, 125 ; blood 
dashed on altar, 132 ; hair-oifering, 
171, blood-oifering, ih . ; unattached 
spirits become gods, 176 ; sacred 
species of plants, 208 ; images on 
trees, 209 ; priesthood in, 270. See 
Achilles, Acropolis, Actors, .diis- 
chines, .ffilschylus, 'Aya^^s ial/Awr, 
Agave, *Ay€lf>€iVf ^Ayopd, Agyrtae, 
Anaxagoras, 'ApirrdiroSeSf Ajiaturia, 
Aphrodite, Ap^/llo, ’Airo^pd^es, 
Arcadia, ^ApxepaancrHis, 

Aristophanes, Arion, Artemis, 
Athene, Athens, Bacchse, Bacchus, 
BoXXiJri/j, Baptse, BcurtXciJs, Bwfids, 
B60pos, Bov<p6via, Coos, Ohaeronea, 
Xa\a^<xpv\aK€Sj Xapcuevyai, Chryses, 
Citiaus, Crete, Cylon, Cynadae, 
Cyprus, AalpLu)y, Deiras, Delphi, 
Demeter, Demosthenes, Diasia, 
Dionysus, Alos K<p6iov, Dioscuri, 
Dryads, Eiresione, Elenainia, 
Eleusis, Eleutherte, Elis/ Elysian 
Plains, Elysium, Empedocles, 
Ephesians, Epiuieletoe, Epinienides, 
Episcopi, Eraui, Erinyes, ’Eo-xd/xi, 
EifSalpuav, Europa, Eurypliylus, 
Evoe Saboe, Gl«.ucothea, Toyal, 
Hades, Hecate, Helios, Hera, Her- 
acles, Hermes, Hesiod, Hesperides, 
Hestiaaeis, Hierophant, Hymn, 
Hycs, lacchus, iepd, ’lepoTroiol, 
loxidaj, Isocrates, KXddos; KXijpor, 
Kord, KoWtis, Kvxeibv, 

Adpva^t Laureion, L^a, Leucas, 
Leukippides, At^o^oX/a, Locrians, 
Luper^ia, Mdmr, Meillchioi, M6n, 


Menelaus, Mycente, Myr- 

midons, Mysteries, Naids, Nod^pot, 
Ne/Splfwi', Odysseus, ” 0 X^* 0 ?, 

Olympia, Oljmpus, Onomacritus, 
Orgeones^ Onon, Pallas, JldyffveppM, 
Penthens, Persephone, Petelia, 
Pharae, ^dpfMKOs, iriyatetSf Phocians, 
Phosbus, Pindar, Pisistratus, Plato, 
Plutarch, UoXijiapxos, Potidaea, 
Prometheus, Proteus, S^?;0i<r/4ara, 
Pyanepsion, Pythagoreanisin, Eeiti, 
Saba^ios, Salaniis, Selli, Semele, 
Seriphos, Sicily, Sicyon, Solon, 
Spartans, Syria, Tclii^a, 

Thebes, Qeol, Qeo^Spoi, Bdo*', Thes- 
mophoria, Thessalians, Thiasi, Thu- 
rii, Tpdyoi^ Tronis, Troy, Xanthos, 
S6aya, Zagreus, Zeiis 
Ground, tabooed where taboo persona 
step, 62, cf. 73 ~6. See Soil 
Chiardian spirits, derived from the 
community's gods, 180, 181 ; but 
not always, 182 ; but always like 
them, 182 ; fasting a prelinun.-ry 
to choosing them, zb. ; the in- 
dividual totem, 182; the medicine- 
bag, 133, or a skin, ib.j or a wooden 
idol, 184 ; in case of plant totems, 
a calabash or gourd serves, 184 ; 
sacrifice offered, 183, 184 ; in Old 
World, 185-8 ; as genius, 186 ; as 
familiar spirit, 187 ; as balfioyes, 
ib. ; connected with ancestor - wor- 
ship, 187 

Guateraaltecs, guardian spirits, 186 
Guaycorous, name of dead taboo, 61 
Guiana, mourning, 80 ; feuds with 
tapirs, 100, 101 ; dread of super- 
natural 8j)irit3, 105 ; priests, 288, 
290 

Guilt, cause of calamity, 160 ; sense 
of, relatively late, 199 
Guinea negroes, talk with their dead, 
48 ; preserve their bodies, 49 
Gulcheman, 299, 306 
Gulchinam, 306 
Gmig^ng Danka, 299 

H 

Hades, undergiound, 299 ; of Homer 
not a “fault," 303*; entrance in 
the west, 307 ; (the god), 324, 327 ; 
in Eleusis, 36811*. 

Haidah Indians, cure for sickness, 45 ; 
divine kings, 290 

Hair, clippings of, buried, 29 ; seat of 
life and strength, 45 ; to be removed 
before or after entering on a taboo 
state, 78, 79 ; instead of blood -offer- 
ing, 170, 171 ; of Thlinkeet shaman 
not cut, 288 
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Hair-offerings, to the dead, at first to 
prevent transmission of taboo, then 
interpreted as offerings in honour of 
decea^, 193-4, 220 
Hand -cakes, 219 

Hands, defiled by things sacred, 66 ; 
by taboo persons, 70; by wives, 
71 

Han-yn, 152 

Happiness, future, 375 ; on what con- 
ditional, 376 
Harith, 128 
Harvest-customs, 212 
Hasan cf Bassorah, 259 
Hawai. ghosts detained in, 48 ; sacri 
ficiai meal, 147, 149 
Hay, the plant called, 72 
l!eai‘t— life, spirit, 213 
Heaven, 308 

Heavenly bodies, not worship{>ed on 
Gold Coast, 19^ ; light of, renewed 
by Sym|/athetic Magic, 32 ; myths 
about, 32 

Hebrews, primitive altar, 133, 134 ; 
sacrificial meal, 150, 159 ; blocMl- 
offerings and tatooing in honour of 
the dead forbidden, 193; forbidden 
to mix blood with leavened bread, 
219, 220 ; their cosmogony, 264-5 ; 
their j»overty in myths, 206 ; next | 
world, 299; have a “jealous " god, 
815 ; more spiritual view of sacrifice, 
329 

Hecate, associated with dog in Greece, 
197 ; in the H. to Demeter, 370 
Helios, 370 

Hell, 298, 308, 310, 317 
Hera, 258, 355 
Heracles, 374 
Heretoga, 279 
Hermes, fish sacrerl to, 63 
Heroon, 337 
Hesiod, 304, 324 
Hesperides, 313 
Hestiaseis, 159 
Hestiator, 159 
llieropii,-^t, 38" 

Hinde, Captain, 201-2 
His{>aniola, unattached spirits become 
gods, 176 
Hobbes, 152 

Hole left in tomb to facilitate exit of 
soul, 50 

Holiness, infection of, 62, 65 
Holy days, 65~7 ; holy places, taboo 
yet entered, 154 ; holy things, 
taboo, 59 ; holy water, 40 j 

HoTTioric Hades not a “ fault,” 303* ; | 
Hymn to Demeier, date of, 363 ; the ! 
mythology of, 363 ff. ; analysis of, 
377-81 

Honduras, sickness due to sin, 111 
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Horses, reluctance to feed on, 118: 
sacrificed to sun and sea, 230 : 
offered to sun, 235 
Hos, invito the dead to return, 48 
Host, 219 

Hottentots, renew the light of th^ 
moon, 32 ; shedder of (animal) blood 
taboo, 74 : morle of execution, 292 
House- father, 196 
House mother, 215 

Hudson’s Island, all slaugliter is sacri- 
lice, 159 

Hmtziloi)ocbtli, 217 
Human sacrifice, 156, 161 ; appears in 
the rites for the dead earlier than ii; 
the ritual of the gods, 199 ; relativel) 
a late intrusion in the latter, 200 ; in 
the former, due not to fear of ghost, 
but desire to provide him witli 
service, 200 

Humboldt Bay, Papuans of, eat not 
with strangers, 71 
Humility, essential to progress, 406 
Hunting sUge, 156 
Hurd Islands, altar- pillar, 134 
Hurons, 299 
Hyes Attes, 340 

Hymn to Demeter, Analysis of, 377-81 
Hyperboreans, 313 

Hy|K)thosis, in savage logic, 32 ; yields 
myths, 32 

1 

Iacohus, identified with Dionysus, 
352 ff. ; introdav.ed info the Eleusinia, 
371 tf. 

Icelanders, funeral feasts, 51 
Iddah, 284 

Idol, supposed to be an elaborated 
fetish, 24 ; smeared with blood, 135 ; 
not an elaborated fetish, 169; made 
of skill, 285 

Idroatry, unknow n in Fiji and amongst 
savages generally, 138 
*lepd vdrpia, frarpt^a, 187 
^lepOTTOLOl, 336 * 

Illness. See Sickness, Disease 
Image, of the god, 286, 293 
Immersion, 229 

Imperatives, categorical and hypo- 
thetical, 84, 85 
Impurity. See Uncleanness 
Inattention, Systematic, the cause of 
religious degeneration, 8 
Incas, suppress stone - worship, 142; 

revered like g^nfs, 275. See Peni 
Incidents, cl not make a tale, 253 
Inoieduiity of the savage, 36 
India, Vdood not to be shed, 74 ; tn e- 
toteniism, 210 ; next world, 309, 310 ; 
divine kings^ 275. See Bhogaldai 
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IndUns, do not kill tUeir fowls, 116. 
See Canada, OaSari, Choctaws, 
Columbia, Crow, Dacotahs, Guiana, 
Haidab, Hurons, lowaa, Iroquois, 
Mosquito, Ojibways, Omahas, Otta- 
was, Pima, Pueblo, Quebec, Sho- 
shones, Soumoo, Thlinkeets 
ludiges, derivation of, 246 
Indigitamenta, 246 

Individual (the), depended for existence 
on his clan, 99 

Indo- Europeans, funeral feasts, 51 ; 
taboo, 70 ; tbtemism of, 126 ; human 
sacrifice, 161 ; measurement of time, 
228 ; shy -spirit, ib.; in the pastoral 
stage, ii, ; their sky-spirit, 239 ; 
mythology, 260, 261 ; did not know 
the western entrance to the ether 
world, 807 

Induction, principle of, same in 
savage as in scientific logic, 30, 
88 

Inductive Methods, practised by 
savages, 29, 83, 35 

Infancy, the helplessness of man’s, 
makes family anection necessary, 46 
Infection, of holiness, 62, 65 ; of taboo, 
69 

Inhumation, 204, 299 
Initiation, into private mysteries, 338 ; 
into public, 358-61 

Inscriptions, mutilated, restored by 
Comparative Method, 3, 4 ; Pytha- 
gorean, 320, 321 ; funeral, 321 
Insignia, of god [)ut on liis image, 
285-6 

Interdict, a taboo, 70 
Intoxicants, origin of, 286 
Intuitionism, 84 

Invocation, not original in worship, 
245 ; how it acts, 361 
lowas, buffalo- totem, 103 
loxidse, abstained from asparagus, 125 
Iranian next world, 304 
Irish, cannibalism, 202, 203 
Iroquois, facilitate return of soul, 50 ; 
totems, 104 ; the Turtle-clan, 251 ; 
western world, 306 

Irrational element, in myth, 268 ; in 
priestly taboos, 271 
Isocrates on sacrifice, 224 
Israel, priesthood, 270 
Issedones, cannibalisL., 202, 203 
Ivy, sacred, 208 ; associated with 
Dionysus, 209 

J 

Jack in the Green, 208, 237 
Jacoons believe in transformation, 16 
Jakuts, sacrificial meal, 146, 149, 157, 


Jambi, 280 

Java, blood -offerings to dead, 52; 
sacred trees, 208 ; next world, 
299 

Jehovah, his ritual, 884-5 
Jews, name of God taboo, 61 ; politic- 
ally insignificant, 241 ; ancestor- 
worship prohibit^, 302, 308 ; excep- 
tional nature of their religion, 383, 
386, 388. See Hebrews, Levitical 
Law, Monotheism, Semites 
Judgment, day of, 376 
Juggler, 289 
Juma, 150 
Jupiter, 239 


Ka, 55 

Kaffirs of Natal pray and make thanks- 
givings, 21, 28, 29 ; shedder of blood 
taboo, 74 ; do not kill Jaeir cows, 
116 ; sacrificial meal, 147, 149 ; 

women farm, 240 

Kalang, descended from a dog, 253, 
259 

Kalmucks, funeral customs, 53 
Kalunga, 306 
Kanekas, priests, 291 
Kaniagmiit, mothei-s may not feed 
themselves, 76 

Karens, funeral feasts, 61, 299, 301 
Karma, 319 ff. 

Kanphatas, 220 

Kenaimas, 290 

Kem-baby. See Corn-baby 

Ki, symbolises communion, 149 

Killing the god, 216, 217, 255, 291-6 

Kina Balu, 299 

Kinds (natural), analogous to human 
kins, 99 ; blood-feuds with them, 
180 

Kings, divine, 275 ff. 

Kinsman, slaughter of, murder, 109 
KXdfioi, 289 
KXjjpos, 289 

Knowl^ge, intuitive ..nd i...crentlal, 
396 

Kocch, funeral feasts, 51 
Kookics, feuds with natural kinds, 100 ; 
cannibalism, 202 

Koranas, puberty ceremonies and 
lessor 3 , 107 

Kor^, 239 ; not originally connected 
with Persephone, 363 ; in Eleusis, 
368 ff. 

Kottor-krabah, 164 
Kotytis, 214-5 

Koussa Kaffirs’ belief in the Uniformity 
of Nature, 28, 29 
339, 340* 

tr 0'?A 0*7K OQl 
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Kureks, altar-pole, 13a, 245 
Kuriles, 285 

li 

Lakoii, 252 
Lama, 276, 233, 2S9 
Lapis 'tnanalis, 40, 307 
Lapps, feuds with bears, 100 
Lares, 186, 187, 1<SS 
Adpva^ of Dionysus wffisyninetos tiboo, 
60 

Laureion, 337 

liaurel, 208 ; associated with Apollo, 
209 

liaw, of thiasi, 335, 338 
Laws, natural, Go<rs laws, 402. >S'cr 
Nature, Continuity, Fittest (survival 

of) . ^ 

Laws of Nature, in oijeratioii before 
they wore formulidcH, 410 
Leaf- wearers. Orissa 
Leda, 251 
Lees, 351 

Leopard, as totem, 209 
Lethe, 297 
Lcti, 252 
Leucas, 125 
Loukipi*ides, 283 
Levitical Law, 3S4, 392 
Li Ki, 58 

Li Vun. .Vof riiina 
Ld'ations of Itlood, 51, 52 
Life, the variety of opinions a.- 

to, 29/ ; retribution tlieorv later tliaii 
continuanre theory, 2tH , ongiit oi 
belief in a Far-oU‘ L o«-i, '>9'^- , m 
the Underground World, 299-3ol ; 
which iin[)lies the continuanee j 
theory, 301; detrimental effect of; 
ance.stor-worshijf on religious view of j 
next life, 302 ; ghost-land not a ! 
religious hlea, ib. ; dilferentiation of | 
the Far-otT [.and from the Und. » - ! 
ground WorM and its coiiseq^ieiice^, j 
30'^ • origin of helief in a Hai>py . 
Other- world, 304 ; and of Utt'pia, 
305 ; ditferentiatioii of IIk- Under- 
ground Otlier - woitd from the 
Western World, 305 -IO ; the sun 
as the Happy Oth.-r-AVn! hi, 310-12 ; 
Hapjiy Western WorM also heeorn« s 
a Utopia, 312; in Greccv? and in 
Ire la no, 3.13 
Life -tree, 210 

Like produces hke, 31, 31, 90 
Limentinus, 216 
Lion, as totem. 128 

\i0o3o\i(x, 292 and note ; in Ehusis, 
365 

Litl- • fuTi-mal feasts, 51 ; saera- 

rn Ml meal, 211 : Tree-'-pirit. 214 


Little John, 250 

Loango, King of, taboo, 60, 69 ; wives 
tjiboo, 71 ; inotlicrs taboo after child- 
birth, 74; red paint for blood-offer- 
iug, 170 

I Lobcck, on niytiiology, 268 
I Lobster, as totem, 126 
' Locrians, primitive form of sacrificial 
meal, 146 
Locutius, 246 

Logic, scientific and savage, 28 if. ; no 
fiindanicntal difference between them, 
32 ff 

Lomarui River, canniljalisni, 202 
fjord’s Prayer, 40 

Lot, means of divine selection, 289 ; 

derivation of the word, ih. 

Love, the source of religion, 109, 110; 
the divine, 410 

Loyalty to the totem -god, 107, 108 ; 

t o clan -god necessary, 173, 177 
Lupercalia, 292- 
Lui)crci, 286 

Lu/on, totem -tombstones, 103 ; canni- 
balism, 202 
1 Lyourgu-s, 25C' 

M 

M.\< nrN’F.KV of nature, priinitivo man 
owes Ills nunsteiy of it to his faith 
in Unilormity of Nature, 17 ; takes 
flic ('rc'iit of its acticu to himself, 19 
Mad .tgascar, tuboo-days, 65, 66 ; feuds 
wit h Crocodiles, 1 00. See Malagasays 
Madi, saiuitiec, 1j7 

Macic, irligum su]'posed to be evolved 
.uiuf, 21 tf. ; their hostilit^s 34, 38 ; 
magic defined, 35 ; its origin, 35 tf., 
40 ; recognis<M.l in Rome andChnldiC.i, 
10; a parody of religion, 42; a re- 
lapse in rdigiuiis dc\'elopment, not 
its source, 177 ; an offence to tho 
rlaii-go<|, 178 ; and fundamentally 
irreligious, ih. ; a parody of religion, 
x//. ; aii'l divine p^nvers originally 
indistinguisliahle according to Mr. 
Frazer, 281 tf. See. Syn)[)athetic 
Magna Gr^ceia, 324-5 
Magyars, 306; blo(Ml cuvenant, 9o 
Maiiua tree, 210 
Maiden, how ni/eb*. 212 
Maize-mother. 364 ; originally omni- 
potent. 243 ; inytli of, 257-8 
Maiziui'i, oflered lo the dead, 51 
Mala ha ) , “ d war t - houses, " 50 
Malagasays' belitd' as *0 photographv, 

30 ” 

.Malay race, iv- e\r‘'nr, 2*-') 1 
Mala^.a-a. Scf- C tVd 
Marnacr.nas, 21'' 

ManibetrU; bf ed-c-:' v* luuit, 
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Mammoth, 396 
Mamorios Vetus, 292® 

Mandan women chat with their dead, 
48 ; puberty ceremonies, 171 ; sus- 
pension burial, 204 
Manes, 307 

Mangaia, 306 ; totemism, 107 
Manitoo, 182 
MdvriSi 349 
Manu, 222 

Maori, chiefs tabop, 62, 63 ; their god 
Tiki, 185 
Maraoa, 184 

Marian Islanders, welcome the dead, 
48 ; catch^ the soul, 50 ; anoint 
bones of the dead, 52 ; Burrival of 
altar, 140 
Marimatle, 305 
Marq^uesas Islands, 275 
Marriage, owes its sanctity to a 
primeval taboo, 71, 72 
Marriage-rites, tree-totems in, 210 
Mars, 242-3 

Massagette, cannibalism, 202, 203 
Ma^cba, 133 

May- boughs, in procession, 209 
May- pole, 208, 216® 

May-poles, two for one community 
(syncretism), 234-5 
May -trees, in procession, 209 
Mayas, grave-iiosts, 196 ; consecrated 
wafers, 218 

Mayumbe, wives taboo, 7l 
Mechoacan, taboo -day, 65 
Modicine-Vwg, 183 
Meilichioi, 146, 149 
Melanesia, property taboo, 72 
Melusiiie, 260 
Memory, mere of, 321 
Memphis, 122 

Men, dressed in women’s clothe^, 211, 
256 

Men Tyrannos, S37 
Mendes, 123 
Menelans, 313 
Meroe, 279 
Metamorphoses, 101 
Metempsychosis. aSVc Transmigi'ation 
Mexico, soil sacre<3, 64 ; Tezcatlipoca’s 
taboo-days, 66 ; sacred food to be 
eaten without using the hands, 70 ; 
new-born child taboo, 76; did not 
wash in a relative'., absence, 78 ; 
sickness due to sin. 111 ; primitive 
stone altar, 1 32 ; survivals of stone- 
worship, 142 ; sacrificial meal, 158 ; 
blood -offerings, 172; maize wor- 
shipped, 212-3 ; ^‘conUmination,” 
216 ; new wine broached by the 
wine god, 223 ; functional deities, 
247 ; kings control weather, 275; 
priest evades execution, 283 ff. ; next 


world, 299, 309, 305, 306. See 
Aztecs, Chicomecoatl, Hoitzilo- 
pochtU, Mictlan, Omacatl, Qnetzal- 
coatl, Tlalocan, Tlalocs, Totonaes, 
Xilonen 

Miaotze, do not wash alter {>arent*a 
death, 78 
nice, unclean, 128 
Mictlan, 299, 805 
Midsummer fire-festivals, 232 
Mikado, taboo, 63, 69, 75, 81, 84 ; 
worshipped, 275 ; loss of power, 
277 ; evades royal talK> 08 , 278 
Mill, J. S., 9, 28 

Minahassa of Celebes, believe in the 
“external soul,” 17 
Mincopics, paint the dca<l red, 63 
Mirror, magic, 333, 355 
Missionaries, their services to tlie 
study of religion, 6 
Mixteks, funeral fcaste, 61 
! Moa, 252 
Mock kings, 280 

Mohamm^anism, butchers, 222 ; a 
lower form of monotheism than 
Judaism, 395 

Moluccas, prop)erty taboo, 72 
Monarchy, its reaction on religious 
institutions, 385-6, 390 
Monbnttoo, women farm, 240 
Mongols, sacrificial meal, 146, 149 ; 

dogs eat corpses, 203 
Monitarris, 140 

Monolith altars, 131 IT. ; legends and 
myths about, 142 

MonothcisTii, revealwl according to 
Genesis, 5 ; may have l>een the 
original religion, 6, 7 ; but cannot 
be assuraeJ to have been such by 
the anthropologist, 6 ; .^opposed 
tendency to, 181 ; ddetcrioua to 
jK)lifcicaf growth, 315; presumption 
that it was evol ved out of polytheism 
afforded (1) by the general course of 
evolution, 382, (2) by religious 
evolution in piarticulAr, 383. ^31 by 
the forces at work on polytheism, 
383, (4) by the survivals of poly- 
theism to lie found in Jewsh mono- 
theism, 384-5, (5) by the reaction of 
monarchy on religion amongst the 
Jews, 385-6 ; but (1) the presump- 
tion aborded by evolution is against 
the derivation of monotheism from 
polytheism, 386-7, (2) relimon is not 
an organism, 387, (3) the mono- 
theism of the Jews is unique and 
$0 must be due to peculiar causes, 
388-9, (4) the sunposed monotheistic 
tendencies of j>oiy theism never pro- 
duce monotheism, 389, 890, (5) 
syncretism may be present in mono- 
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theism, but does not take na back to 
polytheism, 390-2, but (6) points to 
a low form of monotheism, S93-4, 
(7) totcmism, the lowest form of 
religion known to science, may be a 
relapse, 395, (8) progress is initiated 
by individuals, 396, (9) revelation 
may have been made to primiti e 
man, 396- 7 
Months, lunar, 227 

Moon has sympathetic power over sub- 
lunar objects, 30 ; light renewed, 
32; as “measurer,” 228 ; rites used 
in worship of, 229 
Moon 'Spirit, in cow-shape, 235 
Moral sentiment, 84, 85 
Morality, bound up with religion from 
the 'first, 109, 111, 112; and 

spiritual regeneration, 343 ff. ; and 
future happiness, 345, 375-6 
Moru. See Madi 

Most} ui to Indians, their guardian 
spirits, 182 

Mothers, taboo after child-birth, 74 ; 
may not feed herself, 75 ; nor cat, 
76 ; must be purified, 75 ; and mak<‘ 
offerings, 75 

Mount Gambier, totems, 101 
Mountain of mankind, 262 
Mourners, painted or clad with white, 
350 

Mourning, raiment, 66, 77, 93 ; days 
of, 65-7 
Mvxol, 187 

Mud, in mysteries, 339, 348-51 ; 

purification l)y, 375-6 
JAinjffLs, 374 ; as qualification for 
admission to private mysteries, 
339 ; to }mblic, 358-9, 366 
Mulgi-ave Islands, sorcerers taboo, 
69 

Mundus, 305 

Murder, of a kinsman requires ven- 
geance, 4 ; ofTei ings used in purifica- 
tion for, tran.snn taboo, 62, 102 
Murrings, sorcerers, 290 
MvffTTjpti/#', 339 
Mutilation, 191 
Mycen®, blood -offerings, 52 
Mvceri^an period, totcmism in, 126, 
325 

Myrmidons, 126 

Mystae, painted their faces whUe, 350, 
359 

Mysteries, objects of worship were j 
taboo, and might not l)e seen by the 
uninitiated, 60 ; all mention of 
them taboo, 61 ; candidates might 
not wash, 78 ; a reversion to ihe 
barbaric form of the sacrificial rite, 
145, 148 ; annual, nocturnal rite, 
162 ; sex -mysteries, 239, 240 1 those 


celebrated by women generally 
agricultural, 240 ; the Eleusinian, 
probably first confined to women, 
241 ; supposed esoteric teaching, 
268-9 

Mysteries; Private, 338 ff. ; purification 
and initiation, 838-9 ; proselytisni, 
840 ; the dangers attendant on, 
340-1 ; no restriction in Athens on 
their formation, 341-2 ; not usually 
occasions for debauchery, 842 ; 
genuine worship, 343 ; religious in 
intent, 343-5 ; morally beneficial, 
345-6 ; yet did not morally regener- 
ate Greece, 346-7 ; causes of success 
and failure, 847 ; purificatory rites 
essentially Greek, 848 ; though 
paralleled elsewhere, ‘ 349, 350 ; 

mythical explanation of the rites, 
850-1 ; identification with Dionysiac 
ritual, 351-2 ; Orphic my ths, 853-6 ; 
Pythagorean philosophy evolved out 
of them, 357 

Mysteries, Public, 858 ff.; meaning of 
“public,” 358-9 ; difference bet ween 
j public and “private” mysteries, 

I 359 ; secrecy not the characteristic 

I of “ mysteries, ” 360-2 ; future happi- 

ness and the worshi]) of Demeter in 
I Eleusia, 361-2 ; Demeter and Perse- 

I phone, 863 ; the primitive ritual of 

I Eleiisis, 363-5 ; thrown open to 

I Athenians, 366 ; myth invented to 

1 explain connection between the Old 

i Woman, Demeter, Persephone, and 

; the future life, 367-70 ; expansion 

j of the Demeter cult consemieiit on 

I its being thrown open to AtncnianH, 

{ 370 ; introduction of lacchus into the 

i Eleusinian cult, 371 ; consequences 

j thereof, 372-3 ; the cult becomes for 

I the first time a “mystery,” 374; 

I doctrine of future bli.ss as held in 

! Eicusis, 375-6 ; resemhlauce to Feast 

I of Unleavened Bread, 385 ; the 

j projMjr meaning of the word, 374 
j Mysticism, ^31 

j Myths, to account for variation in 
apparent size of moon, 32 ; for 
thunderstorms, ib. ; to account for 
descent of men from animals, 104 ; 
for animal form of tril)al ancestor, 
108 ; to account for the worship or 
reverence of stones, 142 ; to account 
for syncretism, 235-6 ; belief in, not 
required by ancient religions, 250 ; 
defined, ib.; some netiological, some 
not, 250-1 ; to explain difference of 
shape between human and animal 
clansmen, 251 ; to explain descent of 
human beings from an animal, ib,; 
gradual anthropomorphism ^aceable 
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in raytholo^^y, 252 ; to account tor 
alliance between human kin and 
ammal kind, 252 ; “tranefonnation'’ 
the usual expedient, 252-3 ; {etiologi- 
cal tend to pass into non-setiolo^i* 
cal myths, 253 ; because primitive : 
explanations were always thrown 
into narrative form, ; and the ex- 
planation often became detached 
from or survived the explicaudum, 
253-4 ; not incidents only but con- 
tinuous narratives might arise from 
the explanation of, t.g., complex 
ritual, 254 ; example from myth of 
Pentheus, 255, 256, 257 ; of the 
Chibchas, 257 ; and the Canari 
nation, 257-8 ; continuity of narra- 
tive thus suggested was imitated at 
first undevsigncdly and tJion deliber- 
ately, 258-9 ; did’usiou of mytlus, 
by filspersion of the peoples possess- 
ing them, 260 ; by borrowing, 
260-1 ; imiependent origin of similar 
myths, 261 ; tradition, 261-2 ; 
myths as to creation, 262 ; flood - 
myths, ih.\ mythology, primitive 
science, history, and romance, 263 ; 
reflects the religion of the time, 264 ; 
supernatural selection in mythology, 

265- 6 ; mythology not religion nor 
the 'work of the religious spirit, 

266- 7 ; savage myths transmitted to i 
ci’vilised times, 267 ; allegorical ex- 
planations of mythology, 268 ; of 
the fortunate isles, 312-3; Orphic, 
354 ff. 

V 

NA( VGA!, 222 
Nagualisin, 207 
ISaids, 238 
Nail -parings, 29 

Names, kept secret, SO ; gods origin Jly 
had none, 236 ; tlicir utility in wor- 
ship, 245 ; of gods, kept secret, lb. ; 
part of the person namea, ih , ; names 
and things iMontical, 36i 
Nan:i<Nyankup>ii, 163 
^a6(popoi, 333' 

Natchez, 311 

Natural, love and gralifcmle as natural 
as the selfish and 1 iser desires, 46 ; 
atlections, 152, 153 

Nature, laws of, jn-imitive juaii’s 
ignoraiu-e of, 16 ; but his igaoiauce 
not al*sr)h)tc, IS, 19 
Na\.urt - worship, ritued used in, based 
on lotcm-rites, 22S 
Nfdp'fwc. 338, 340' 

Xecei^teitariauisin, 401 

Neg: r.os. lotern-tombstones, 103 


Nemureusis, Nemus, 238 
Neolithic man, left a hole in tombs, 
60 ; interments, new implemeuta 
found, 205 
Nereids, 238 

Now Guinea, all slaughter is sacrifice, 
169 

New Hebrides, hlood-ofleriiigs to the 
dead, 191 

New Zealand, cluefs taboo, 62 ; 
mourners taboo, 69 ; terror of Uboo, 
83 ; sacred trees, 208 ; underw^orld, 
306 

New World. ^See Abipojios, Alaskans, 
Aleuts, Algonkins, Amazon, Antilles, 
Apahtciies, llachu#., Brazil, Buhui- 
tihu, Canari, Caribs, Chemis, 
Chibolias, Chica, ('bile, f.'onopas, 
Dabaiba, Florida, Fiizaehagua, 
Guatomaltecs, Culeheman, Gul 
chinam, His{»aiiif)ia, Honduras, 
Incas, Indians, Kenaii. i, Mama- 
couas, Maraea, May.is, Meohoacau, 
Mexico, Palmeria, Poairnaii, Po 'i, 
Pima, Sancu, Tauimanica, Tcliuan- 
tepec, Tehuekdie, Tialuepautla, 
Xiuhtecutli, Y ueatan 
Newton, 396 

Niains, paint the dead rod, 53 ; vvoiuen 
farm, 240 

Nias, cure for disease, 45 
Nicaragua, gra\'e-posts, 196 
Nini tree, 220 
Nirvana, 319 

Nomad life, rudiniontary agriculture 
possible in, 234 
Nome, sacred animal of, 121 
^6fj.os, 335' 

Nona? Caprotime, 292- 
Non-totem deities, 229 tT. 

North Americans, j>aint the ilead red, 

Norway, stones anointeil, 143 
No^b, 133 
Nut, 323 
Nynaninat, 306 

0 

Oak, 209 

Observation, exact, essential to mental 
progress, 408 
Occator 246 
Odysseus, 306-7 

Ofterings, to the dead, not originally 
ancestor-worship, 66 ; for purifica- 
tion transmit ta]>oo, 62, 78 ; burnt, 
160, 161 ; not always gifts, 221 ; 
how they become gifts, 224 ; wdiy 
cast into fire, 230-1 ; similarity of 
ofleriugs facilitates syncretism, 235 ; 
in complex ritual, 237 
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Oil substitute for fat, the surrogate of 
blooU, 285 

Ojibways, renew the light of the sun, 
82 ; affection for the dead, 49 ; 
descended from a stone, 139 ; sua- 
pnaion burial, 204 ; bury new 
implements with deceased, 205 
OXpios, 375 

Old Woman, how made, 212 ; differ- 
entiated from Com-Maideii, 239 ; 
in Eleusis, 364 ff. ; in II. H., 378-9 
Olive, the sacred, 208 
Qlyujpia, 221 
Olympus, 248, 321 
Omacatl, 217 

Omahas, red-maize totem, 211 ; myth. 
252 

Oneida stone, 139 
Onoraacritus, 354, 357, 371 
Oracles, by water, 229 
Oracular gods, how’ they arise, 242 
Oraons, trce-iutems, 210 
Orbius, 337 
Orcuo, 299, 307 

Ordeal, by poiso/j, 286. See Water, 
Witch 

Organism, religion as an, 382, 387 
Orgeones, 334-6, 338-42, 352 
Orgies, 342 
Orion, 301 

Orissa, Leaf-wearcra of, mothers taljoo 
after child-birth, 74 ; purified, 75 ; 
funeral rites, 77 

Orphic literature, 346, 353 ff. ; litera- 
ture and mythology, 871, 375 
Osages, beaver- totem, 102 
Osiris, union of deceased with, 811 ; 
and traiismigiation, 317 ; as the 
divine essence, 319, 322; the divine 
essence, 384 

Ostiaks, name of dead taboo, 61 ; fends 
with hears, 100 ; tree-worship, 219 
Ottawas, grave-posts, 196 
Outcasts, talioo, 69 
Owain, Sir, 305 -6 
Owl totem, 101 
Owl-clan, 3o4 
Oyster, a totem, 213 

P 

PAr>.i;i, eat kinsmen, 202 
Pallas Athene, 238 
Palmeria, blood-letting, 71 
Palm-oil Grove family, 209 
Palm-tree, 208 
IldviTTrepga, 214 

Pantheism, in Egypt, 311-2 ; and 
personal immortality, 325 ; succeeds 
polytheism, 389 ; scarcely a religious 
idea, 389, 890 
»• Paradise, garden of, 264 

28 


Parentalia, 51 

Parrot, as totem, 209 ; transformation 
into, 258 

Parsis, corpses shown to (originally 
eaten by) dogs, 208-4 
Partliiaus, dogs eat corpses, 203 
Pastoral life, 126 ; pastoral stage, 155ff. ; 

peoples do not kill their cattle, 157 
Patagonians. See Tehuclclie 
Patria i)otestas, 199 
Patriarchate and family worship, 180 ; 

and ancestor- worship, 199 
Payagiias, catch the soul, 50, 61 
Pcaiman, gives piotection against 
eiil»ernatiiral powers, 105 ; how 
selected, 288 ; protection against 
kenuima, 290 

Pelcw* Islanders, fear only stranger 
ghosts, 53, 57 ; sacrificial meal, 
1-18; UMattaclied spirit.^ become 
gods, 174, 176 ; priests, 287-8; 
sorcerers, 290 
Penates, 186, 187 

Pentheus, 256-7-8 ; \ido^o\la, 292 
I^erjury, 64 

Persephone, in ryiliagoreanism, 320-1, 
324 ; tlie doctrine of future 
bliss, 362 ; had originally no oon- 
ncctioii with Korfi, 363 ; judges the 
dead, 376 ; name of, avoided in 
beginning of Hymn to Demeter, 377 
Persians, dogs eat corpses, 203 ; Eran 
Vej, 264. See Ahura Eran 

Vcy, Iranian, Parsis, Saguid 
Personality, how conceived by the 
savage, 43 ; the divine conceivT.d on 
the human, 385 ; impresses itself on 
man, 394 ; the solution wf ultimate 
problems, 402; external objects con - 
under the category of, 409, 
411 

Peru, theory as to mountain sickness, 
23, 29 ; offer food to dead, 52 ; 
sacred soil taboo, 63, 64 ; purifica- 
tion, 80 ; the god fights for his 
people, 108 ; calamity caused by 
sin, 111 ; t^m}>le-ritual in, 135 ; 
.sacrificial meal, 147, 151, 152, 158 ; 
tacli people had its own gods, 173 ; 
guardian spirits, 184 ; gravc-jiosts, 
196; Mother of tlie Maize, 212; 
tree and plant worship, 216 ; killing 
the god, ib. ; communion, 218; 
stones repre.sent sun, 231 ; women 
farm, 240 ; priests, 287 
Petelia, 320 

Petrie, Dr. Flinders, 202 
Pets, not the origin of domesticated 
animals, 1J7, 118 

Pharae, its sacred .stream, 63 ; primitive 
altar, 132 

292^ 
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^7jycu€LS, 209 

Philippine Islands, sacrifice, 292-3 
Philosophy and the next life, 302, 
311 

PhUtres, 333 
Phocians, war-paiiit, 349 
Pheebus Apollo, 238 
Phylactery, taboo, 66 
Fiacular sacrifice, 160, 161 ; in Greece, 
332 

Pierres fitca, 143 
Piety, 198 
Pima Indians, 252 
Pimlar, 320, 321, 324 
Pins, 221 

Pioj^s of Putumayo, parents fast after 
child-birth, 75 
Pi pal, 208 

Pipe-clay, used to mark taboo persons, 
79 

Pirua, 212 

Pisistratus, 354, ^71, 373 
Plants, as totems, 200 -25 ; carried in 
procession, 209 ; domestication of, 
210 if. ; preserved from one year 
to next, 211; worshipped, 212; 
anthropoinorphised, 213 ; eaten 
sacramentally, 214 ; tabooed as 
food, 222-3 

Plant deities, female, 213 ; sacra- 
mental eati:.g of, 286 
Plantain family. 209, 211, 222 
Plato, on myths, 267 ; lus theory of 
transmigration, 319 
Plough Monday, 247 
Plutarch, 348 

Polydajuioivsm, 247 
Polynesia, chiefs’ names taboo, G1 : 
temples and chiefs’ houses act as 
asylums, 03 ; taboo-days, 66 ; wives 
taboo, 71 ; property taboo, 72 ; 
infant immersion, 76 ; the sick 
taboo, 70 ; mourners may ifOt feed 
themselves, 77 ; sacrificial meal, 
146, 149 ; remnants of food used 
to injure the eatcTj 151 ; western 
world, 306 

Polytheism, has it^ germ in totem- 
ism, 108 ; due to aynoikismos, 234, 
239, 241 ; but may originate earlier, 
239 ; development of, 242 ; pre- 
supposes totemism, 411. See Mono 
theism 

Pomegranate, 380 
Popogusso, 306 
Popol Vuh, 133, 134 
Portuguese, authors of term ‘‘fetish,*’ 
166 

Positive Religions, defined, 1 
Possession, 164, 174, 176, 274, 283, j 

286 ff. I 


Potid«a, 821 

preconceptions, in religion, 405 

Pre-totemistic period, 413 

Priest, supposed to be evolved out of 
sorcerer, 24, 85, 38, 106 ; among the 
Tshi, 164, 165 ; his funct; ms paro- 
died, 174 ; required for the installs* 
tion of a nowdeitj', 164-5, 176 ; none 
in Rod Indian ritual, 183 ; marked 
off from other men by wb..t they do 
and what they may not do, 270 ; 
uniformity complete and partial, of 
the diflcrent relig'ona, ib. ; partial, 
iiriifomiity in tenure of office, 
270-1 ; complete uniformity in the 
presence of the “irrational element " 
of the restrictions laid upon them, 
272 ; and in the fact that the ritual 
of the sanctuary is entrusted to 
them, 272 ff. ; the priest alone may 
kill the victim, 273 ; this the 
source of the power of iRe priesthood^ 
lb. ; why has he alone the right ? ih. ; 
priests believed to exercise 8.«ner- 
naturul powers, 273-5 ; kings also, 
ib. ; tliid points to primitive institu- 
tion of priest-kingship, 275 ; as 
also does the parallel between royal 
and priestly taboos, 275-6 ; and the 
similarity in the conditions of tenure 
of office, 276 ; action of taboo in 
differentiating the two offices, 276-8 ; 
]»cisistent tendency to rcYcrt to 
tlie original unity oi the two, 278-9 ; 
both originally had to be executed or 
to commit suicide, 279, 280 ; at the 
end of a year, ‘280-1 ; why ? ih, ; 
Mr. Frazer’s theory, 281-2 ; objec- 
tions to it, 282 ff, ; king-priests not 
gods, but receive their powers from 
the gods, 283 -4 ; by participation 
in the sacrificial meal, or some 
derived rite, 285 ff. ; ordination may 
or may not be organised, 287-9 ; 
priest-ting distinguished from 
sorcerer by using his powers for the 
good of the community; 289-91 ; 
from the rest of the community by 
the fact that he not only killed the 
god, 291-3, but drank the first, 
most potent draught of the divine 
blood, 293 ; his life forfeit because 
he killed the god, 293-4 ; the forfeit 
gradually remitted, 294-5 ; the 
remission facilitated ly change in 
the status of the divine animal, 
296-6 ; priest-king doubly taboo, 
296 ; no secret order in Eleusis, 
360 

Primitive Man, defined, 6 ; between 
him and our first ancestors a wids 
gap, 7 
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Procession^ of tree or pUut totem, 209 ; 
of May-trees, ib. ; of the vegeUUon- 
spirit, 266 

Proffreas, always evolution, bat not 
all evolution progress, 6 ; the in- 
equality of, produces belief in magic, 
87 ; political progress, its nature, 
234 ; its effects on religion, 234, 239 ; 
its conditions, 241 ; its wavering 
course, 394-6 ; its rarity, 395-6 ; 
due to individuals, 396 ; consists in 
closer attention to the facts of con- 
sciousness, 403-4 
Prometheus, 16 

Properpfi, ones its sacredness to a 
primeval taboo, 72 ; the conception 
of, introduced into religion, 223-4 
Prophets, their work, 94 
Proteus, 813 

Prussians, funeral fcasta, 51 ; primitive 
sacriiicU "ito, H4, 145, 149 ; conse- 
crated bread, 219 ; divine king, 279 
Psslms, 829 

■4'i70l(7/iUiTrt, 335' 

Puberty-ceremonies, 103, 104, 107, 171 
Publicans, taboo, 73 
Pueblo Indians, myth of origin, 252 
Purgatory, 875 

Purification, of mourners, 57, 61, 80 ; 
of mothers, 75 ; of new-born children, 
78 ; 'generally, 80 ; by water, 229 ; 
in the mysteries, 339 ff., 348, 355 ; 
by fire. 365, 368 ; ceremonial, in the 
Orphic myeteries, 375 ; in the neict 
world, ilr, by fire, 380 
Pjanepeiou, 214, 235 
Pythagoreanism, 320-6 ; and tlic 
Orphic mysteries, 354 ff.;, 376 
Python, sacred, taboo, 63 

Q 

QuALTTiEi; of an animal absorbed by 
eating, 153, 154 
Quawteaht, 303 

Qricbec, Indians grave- posts, 106 
Quetzalcoatl, 142 

Quich^^a, sacrificial meal, 158 ; altar 
and trench, 133, 134 ; blood-offer- 
ing, 172 

Quilacare, 279, 281 

Qnissamas, blood -offering, 170 ; canni- 
balism, 202, 203 

B 

Ra, 339, 304 
Ra^s, tied on trees, 221 
Rain -makers, in Africa, 24 
Bain-making, not considered a super- 
natural power, 26 ; how effected, 32 
Rain, procured, 229, 230 


Rangatire, 290 
Rarian Plain, the, S70 
Reason, not the solo source of prograao, 
93 

Rechabites, 62 
Red, a taboo colcur, 67, 349 ; for 
daubing trees, stones, altars, etc., 
138 ; as a substitute far blood of 
sacrifice, 140 

Red Indians, sacrificial meal, 147 
Rod Alai^^; clan and totem, 207, 211, 262 
Reforms, duo to minority and to 
individual thinkers, 94 
Reindeer, 396 

Reindeer a^c, dead painted red, 53 
Reiti, fish m, taboo, 63 
Relapse, common in religion, 395 
Relies, swearing by, 64 
Religion, known to all savage peoples, 
7 ; aids primitive man in the struggle 
for existence, 21 ; supposed to be 
evolved out of magic 24 ; 

hostile to magic, 84 ; makes the 
priest, 88 ; first and second steps in 
evolution of, 41 ; an affair of the 
community always, 101 ; its eppevsi- 
tion to magic, 178 ; CAiunot psycho- 
logically be derived from magic, 179 ; 
has not ite source in ancestor wo ship, 
198 ; not developed out of coe cion 
of the gods, 233 ; givee man the 
confidence to e.ppropriate natural 
forces to his own use, 234 ; two 
tendenoiea in, the mystic and the 
practical, 249 the former thrust 
into the background by the latter, 
250 ; the speculative tendency, 250 ; 
makes the |)ncat, h not m^ie by 
him, 269 ; not derived from ancestor- 
worship, 302 ; had no share in early 
speculations as to the next life, 302, 
308 ; a citizen not free to choose his 
ova, 327 ; disintegration of tradi- 
tional, 328 ; strength and weakness 
of national, 328-9 ; as an organism, 
382, 387 ; the divine personality 
impresses itself on man. 394 ; pro- 
gress in, consists in closer attention 
to facts of immediate consciousness;, 
404-5 

Retribution theory, 297 ff. ; its occasion, 
307-8; when tit produces metem- 
psychosis, 316 ; produces metem 
psychosis in India, 318 ; unknown 
to Homer and Hesiod, 325 ; mani- 
fests itself amongst Greeks and 
Jews about 600 B.<\, 325 
Retrogression, in religion, 139 ff. 
Revelation, in Genesis, 7 ; of God to 
man, a fact of immediate conscious- 
ness, 7 ; constitutes the co^tin-uum 
of the evolution of religion, 8 ; 
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primitive, 306-7’; progresdve, 386; 
M t^e cause of origin of varietdes of 
belief, 400-1 

Rerenion, in religion. 145 ; of separate 
offices of king and priest to their 
original unity, 278 ; to primitive 
ritual, 329, 330, 371 
Revivalism, 329 if. ; spreads from 
Semitic area to Greece, 332 ; its 
permanence in the latter, 333 
Rhea, 342 

Right of way conferred by corpse, 76, 77 
Rites for the dead, 66 
Ritual, how a complex, arises, 287-8 ; 
complex ritual gives rise to myths, 
254-6 ; under charge of priest, 272 ; 
reversion to primitive, 829, 830, 371 
Rivor-goda, 230 
Rohde, 303^ 

Rome, name of, kept secret, 30 ; magic 
officially recognised in, 40 ; each 
Roman had four souls, 49 ; dead 
buried in the house, ih. ; blood 
dashed on altar, 132 ; blood-offerings 
to the dead, 191 ; birth - trees,” 
207 ; sacred species of plants, 208 ; 
tutelary deity of, 246. See Aricia, 
Baccanalia, Bona Dea, Brumalia, 
Ca idea, Coraitiiira, Concordia,* Con - 
fa-reatio, Ounina, Dciphobus, Di 
Iraigites, Dialis, Diaua, Diesnefasti, 
Fabius, Feralia, Flaminica, Forciilus, 
Jupiter, Lapis Manalis, I^area, Limen- 
tinus, Locutius, Mamuriiia Yetus, 
Manes, Mars, Mi^ndiis, Nemorensis, 
Non® Caprotin®, Occator, Orcus, 
Parentalia, Patria Potestas, Penates, 
Satv, SterCulinua, Virgil 
Rowan, 209 

Rum, substitute for blood, 76 
Russians, funeral feasts, 51 

S 

Sabazios, 338 

Sabbath, 65, 68 ; in Accadia, 276 
Sacrament, 214-6-6-7-8-0 ; in private 
mysteries, 339 ; in the Eleusinia, 
872, 876, 3S1, 414 ; in Christianity, 
415 

Sacrifice, originally designed to procure 
the presence of the.^od, 131 ff., 140 ; 
tends to become meaningless, 140 ; 
the rite, 144 ff. ; amongst the 
Saracens, 144, Prussians, 144, 145 ; 
the meal, 145 ff. ; how it differs 
rfora ordinary eating, 145, 146; 
must be eaten on the spot, 146 ; all 
the community must partake, 147 ; 
the wliole victim must be consumed, 
149 ff.; remains to bo burnt or buried, 
not to procure resurrection of animal, 


150, nor to avert danger from other 
people, 151, nor from the com- 
municants, but to procure the 
utmost benefit to the oommunicant, 
152, and to assimilate the qualities 
of ^e divine animal, 158, 154 ; 
sacrificial meal may be eaten only 
by clansmen, 154, once a year, 45. ; 
after due preparation, 155 ; and at 
night-time, 46. f sacrifices other 
than annual, 155 ; sacrifice did 
not originate with the slaughter of 
domesticated animal^ 156 ; human ' 
sacrifice sometimes due to lack of 
animals, 156 ; animal sacrifice, at 
first rare, becomes an excuse for 
eating meat, 157, and merry-making, 
159 ; then the gloomy, annual 
sacrifice is regarded as piacular. 160 ; 
and human beings must be offered 
for human offences, 16 V or & scape- 
goat found, i6.; parody of, 174, 175 ; 
to guardian spirits, 188, 184 ; ex- 
tended from the ritual of the gods 
to the rites for the dead, 195 ; animal 
sacrifice alone known in totemistio 
times, 199 ; annual, 214 ; gift theory 
of, 224-6 ; becomes higgling, 224, 
and mere magic, 46. ; Idlling the 
animal = killing the god, 291 ; the 
first to strike forfeits his life, 291-2 ; 
of first-born, 295 ; animal sacrifice 
at last cast aside, 829 ; revived, 330 ; 
reversion to barbarous forms of, has 
no permanent vitality, 332 ; piacular 
in Greece, 332 ; revival of the sacra- 
mental view of, 871 ; primitive 
attempt to make man and God at one, 
411-2 ; animal, presupposes totem- 
ism, 412; universal, 414; the pro- 
paUeutio of the world to Christ, 
414-5 

Sacrificial meal, parodied, ; protec- 
tion against supernatural danger, 
214 ; all must partake, no remnants 
be left, 46. ; fur^i^bed bjfc- plants, 
214-6; the moment of communion, 
285 ; the means of conveying super- 
natural powers, 46. ; no theory of the 
next life satisfactory which is out of 
relation to, 326 ; unconnected with 
belief in ghost-land, 302; constitutes 
a bond of fellowship, 330 
Sacrificial piles, ofSamoyeds, 134 
Sagdid, 204 

St. Christoval, property taboo, 72 
St. Patrick’s purgatory, 805 
St. Vitus’ dance, 286 
Sakkarab, 309 
Salamis, 874 
Salish, priest-king, 290 
Salutations. 92 
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Salvador, aicknom dae to sin, 111 
Salvation Army, 843 
Samborios, 214, 235 
Samoa, mourning* taboo, 60 ; bigh* 
priest taboo, 66 , 69; funeral 

lamentationsjv 4/ ; mourners taboo, 
69 ; pnrifioatloD, 80 ; owl totem, 101, 
102 ; primitive altar, 138 ; sacrifickl 
meal, 149 ; sacrifice^ 157 ; blood- 
offering at marriage, 171, 172 ; 
guardian spirits, 180, 181 ; blood* 
offerings to the dead, 192 
Samoyedes, their guardian spirits, 183 ; 
tree burial} 204 ; sacrificial meal, 
168 primitive altar, 183, 184, 135 ; 
catch tbe soul, 61 

Sanctua^, in mysteries, 836. See 
Holy Places 
Sancu, 218 

Sandids removed on entering sacred 
(taboo) places, 63, 64 
, Sandeb, blood-covenant, 98 
Sandwich Isles, priests, 238 
Saiiskrit mytholo^, 267 
Santa F^, suspension burial, 204 
Saracens, tbeir sacrificial rites, 144, 149, 
161 

Saramama, 213 
Sarawak, cure for disease, 45 
Sasabonsum, 67, 136, 164, 165; not a 
god at all, 166, 174 
Sator, 248 

Savage Island, mourning, 79 ; decline 
of kingship, 279, 280, 283 
Scandinavians, primitive altar, 134, 
286 

Scapegoat, 161* 

Scars, m next world, 297, 301 
Science, evolved out of savage specula- 
tion, 9, 17, 28, but not therefore a 
mere survival of savage error, 10 ; 
assumes but cannot prove existence 
of external world and the Uniformity 
of Nature, 8-10 ; walks by faith, 10 ; 
primitive, is mythology, 263 
geyths, blood-covenant, 98 ; blood 
offerings to the dead, 191 
Seats, eight, 66 

Secrecy, not characteristic of tbe 
mysteries, 860, but accidental, 361 
Selection, Supeniatural, 95, 110 
Selli, were taooo, 63, 78 
Semele, 856 

Semites, totemism of, 127 ff. ; swine 
amongst, 118; dashed blood on the 
altar, 132 ; hair-offering, 171 ; blood- 
offering, 46. ; family gods, 186 ; their 
national calamities, 328 ; polytheists, 
884 ; their Baalim, 886 ; their 
tenden^ to monotheism, 385-6, j 
890. See Arabia, Ashera, Assyria, i 
Astarte, Atargatis, Beal, Baalbek, ' 


Babylonians, Baetyliou, Banu 
Hanifa, Bethel, Chaldisa, Dagon, 
Datilla, David, Djinn, Eden, Elomm, 
Genesis, Ghab-ghab, Harith, Hasan, 
Hebrews, Israel, Jehovah, Jews, 
Levitical Law, Magseba, Moham- 
medanism, Nosb, ]^habite8, 
Sabbath, Saracens, Sheol, Solomon, 
Teraphim, Unleavened Bread, 
Xisu throe 

uences, natural and supernatural, 
8 ; natural, 22 ; originally natural, 
subseouently supernatural, 28, 24 
SerendyK, corpse burnt, 60 
Seriphoa, lobster sacred in, 126 
Serpent, in mysteries, 833 
Seun, 152 

Sox -mysteries. See Mysteries 
Sex-totorns. See Totemiani 
Shaman, cures disease, 44* ; corpse 
taboo, 76 ; and guardian spirits 
188-4 ; bow selected, 287-8 
Shark, as a friendly animal, 252 
Shark's Bay, totems, 119 
Shaving, before or after entering on a 
taboo state, 79 

Sheaf, worshipped, 212 ; man wrapped 
in, 285 ; preserved from harvest to 
spring, 364 ; dressed up as an old 
woman, 864-5 ; highly taboo, 865 ; 
shown to worshippers, 866. Sm 
Ear, Corn 

Sheep-skin, relic of totemism in Rome, 
103 

Sheol, 299, 300, 301 ; gives way to a 
more hopeful ccuception, 329 
Shivering, sign of possession, 174-5 
Shoshones, moral cnaraoter, 200* 
Shotover Hill, 250 

Siam, mourning, 79 ; divine kings, 275 
Sibyl, 274, 283 
Sicily, 214-5 

Sick (the), tabooed in Polynesia only, 
7u 

Sickness, in the belief of the Australians, 
Peruviana, 23 ; not necessarily the 
wmrk of evil spirits, 190 
Sicyon, ritual in, 272-3 
Silence, observed in and a a to the 
myaterieSf 861 

Sill, brings calamity, 109-12 
Sindai, cannibalism, 202 
Skin, for clothing images, 252 ; used 
for making idols, 285 ; for wrapping 
representative of the god in, 285-6 ; 
for clothing idols and novices, 838 
Sky-spirit, known to Indo-Europeans, 
228 ; rites, 239 ; resists syncretism 
239 

Slave, beaten, 292* 

Slave Coast. See Ewe-speaking peoples 
and Yoruba-speaking peop^'^s 
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81aT«, blood-faud ard covenant, 98, 99 
Sleep, savage theory of, 44 
SuaiJ, as totem, 153 
Snake, the genius of Ti. Gracchus, 
186 ; deceased appears as, 803 
Sooial Ohligation and taboo, 87, 88 
Society, its earliest form, 96, 97. 99 
Soil, of sacred places taboo, 63, 64 ; 
tabooed by blood, 73, 74 ; by new- 
born children, 75, 76 ; of taboo 
pieces taboo, 136 

Solaryear, unknown to Indo-Europenns, 
228 

Solomon, 224 
Solon, 80?, 834 
Solsticci , 227-8 
Soma, 3i0, 811 

Sorcerer, and priests, 24, 35 ; misuse of 
the word, 106 ; con fused with priest, 
289 ; distinction, 289 ff. 

Sorrow, doU of, 49 

Soul, man may have several, 44 ; 
departs from body in sickness and 
sleep, 44 ; may be made to return, 
46, 46 ; hole left in tx>rab to facilitate 
return, 60 ; existence of, denied by 
Buddha, 818 ; the child of earth 
and starry sky, 321. Spirits, 
Transmimtion 
Soumoo Indians, mourning, 79 
Spartans, scourging as blood-oflfering. 
171 

Species, not the individual, worshipped 
as totem, 211, 212 
Spirit, the Holy, 284 
Spirits, not necessarily supernatural, 
25 ; various names for, 43 ; friendly 
relations v.ith, 64 ; to be dis- 
tinguished from supernatural spirits, 
65 ; unattached, now w'orshipped, 
173, 174 ; such worship disloyal to 
clan -god, 177 ; familiar, 187 ; human 
and supernatural, 189 ; how the 
former come to have supernatural 
powers, 198; not all supernatural, 
396. Family Cods, Gods, 

Guardian Spirits, Soul l 
S piritual regeneration and morality, 
348 ff. 

Spiritualism, 343 
Srahraantin, 164, 174 
State, does not exist in early times, 
64 ; first appears in the collective 
action of a totem-clan, 109 
State-cults, confined to citi.^ens, 359 
Sterculinus, 246 
Stcjics, on myths, 287 
Stones, their ‘‘worship” secondary on 
altar- worship, 139 u. ; and has mis- 
led students, 141 ; incorporated into 
higher religions, 142 ; suppressed by 
them, 442, 148 


Stoning, to avoid bloodshed, 73, 74 ; 
the mode of killing adopted to 
distribute the guilt equally, 265; 
the divine victim, to divide responsi- 
bility, 292 

Storks, revered by the Thessalians, 
125 

Story -telling, how it arose, 268 
Strangers r=eneiriie.9, 64, 327 
Strangers, tabooed but not inherently 
taboo, 71 

Streams, sacred, 237, 242. Ses Water- 
spirits 

Struggle for existence, man’s physical 
inferiority to animals in, 16 ; his 
consequent development of* the in- 
tellectual faculties, 21 ; how religion 
aided him, 21 
Suahili, ordination, 288 
Subsistence, artificial and natural basis 
of, 113 

Substitutes for blood, 52, 63 
Sudra caste, mutilation, 170 
Suhman, how it differs from other 
deities, 16.5, 167 ; modelled on idol, 
169, 176 ; sacrifice offered to it, 183 
Suicide, of divine kings, 279 ff. 
Siilagava sacrifice, 146, 149 
Sumatra, tiger's name taboo, 61 ; sacred 
trees, 208 ; divine kings, 276 ; may 
not be. seen by taboo persons, 69 ; 
agriculturist’s dependence on, 228 ; 
rites used in worship of, 229, 230 ; 
horses sacrificed to, ; fires as 
offerings to, 231-2 ; myths about his 
movements, 261 

Sun, as next world, 298 ; diyappeaw 
below ground, 306 ; hence belief in 
a happy western world, 307-8 ; rest- 
ing-place for the departed, 310. iSee 
Heavenly bodies 
Sun charms, 282 
Sunday, 65, 86 
Sun-gCKl, 128 

Supernatural, interference with laws 
of nature, 18-28, 56 ; man believed 
in the, from the first, 16, 18 ff. ; 
endeavoured to establish relations 
with it, 20 ff. ; regarded it as a 
spirit having affinity with his own, 
21 ; hut not all spirits supernatural, 
23 ; man seeks to locate the s., 23 ; 
9. pdlver originally purely negative, 
23 ; only manifests itself later in 
natural phenomena, 24 ; its positive 
and negative a.spects, 2.5 ; man does 
not believe himself to possess super- 
natural powers, 26 ; familiar se- 
quences not regarded as supernatural, 
26, 41 ; belief in, distinct from fear 
or gratitude, 41 ; usually combined 
with animism, t5. ; man’s relations 
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to the 8., it; he does not attempt 
to coerce it, t&. ; but to ally himself 
vith it, 43 ; sentiment of, distinct 
from taboo-terror, 187 ; snpernatiiral 
beings, three kl^s of^, l/S ; super- 
natural powers exercised by trees and 
plants, 206 ; distinction between 
supernatural and the natural alwa^ 
known to man, 895 ; man seeks it in 
external nature, 408, 411, 418 
Supernatural Selection in mythology, 
265-6 ; in the taboos laid on the 
priesthood, 272 

Superstitious Man, anoints stones, 143 
Surinam, blood-covenant, 98 
Surrogate. See Si ^kitute 
Survival, of the fittest not usually 
survival of the best, 394-5 ; theory 
of, essentially negative, 399 
Survival theory, 297 if. 

Survivahs, jn religion are rites from 
which tne religious element has 
departed, 282 
Siispension-burial, 204 
Swan-maiden tales, 259 
Swearing, origin and meaning of, 64 
Sweeping house sweeps out spirits, 48 
Swine, reluctance to feed on, 118 
Symbolism, inadecpiate to accx)imt for 
animal-worship, 124 ; inadequate to 
explain royal and priestly taboos, 
272 ; applied to purificatory ri tes in 
the private mysteries, 848 
Sympathetic Magic, not anpposod, by 
those who use it, to produce super- 
natural clfects, 25-7 ; fatal to pro- 
gress, 83 ; instances of, 35 ; simply 
the applied science of the savage, 
35 ; ana taboo, 90 ; not the explana- 
tion of fire festivals, 232-3 
Syncretism, implies synoikismos, 235, 
and facilitates it, ib. ; when ira- 
posaihlf!. 238 ; gives rise to myths, 
265 ff. ; in monotheism, 390-2, 
393-4 ; facilitated by absence of 
names of gods, 891-2 
Synoikismos, 12b ; involves syncretism, 
284 ; inconsistent with monotheism, 
816 ; does not always produce poly- 
theism, 391 

Syria (the country), 186 
Syria (the island), 813 

T 

Tablets, Pythagorean, 320-1 
Taboo, on mourners does not exclude 
love of dead, 67, 68 ; meaning of 
** taboo,” 59; transmissibiiity of, 
59-68 ; conveyed by sight, 59, 60 ; 
by hearing, 60, 61 ; by things 
‘‘unclean,” 62; by things “holy,” 


62 ; by persons, 62, 63 ; by holy 
places, 63 ; by the soilf 68, 64 ; 
infects time, 66, 67 ; raiment, 66, 
67 ; transmissibiiity due to Associa- 
tion of Ideas, 67, not to belief either 
in material pollution or supernatural 
influence, 68 ; things taboo and 
things tabooed, 69 ; Kmd not taboo, 
69 ; criminals and the sick tabootKi, 
70 ; persons and things in which a 
supernatural spirit dwells tabooed, 
71 ; pro|)orty and wives tabooed, 
71 ; taboo extended from species to 
genus, 71, 72 ; blood, iunerently 
tiiboo, 73, 74 ; new-born children, 
ditto, 75, 76 ; their mothers, ditto, 
74, 75 ; corpses, ditto, 76-80 ; ex- 
planations of, 82-85 ; not a piece of 
state craft, 82; nor a purely religious 
observance, 82, 83 ; nor merely the 
transmission of (loathed) qualitios, 
83, 84 ; conseauences of breaking 
taboo, 84 ; taooo categorical not 
hypothetical, 84, 85 ; a “ijrimitivc” 
sentiment, 86 ; difference between 
things taboo and things danwrous, 
85 ; taboo prior to and contradictory 
of experience, 85 ; not specifically 
moral, social, or religious, 86; simply 
= “ thou shaft not, ’^86, 87 ; essential 
to morality, 87 ; and to sense of 
Social Obligation, 87, 88 ; for it 
made Private and General Good 
coincide, 88 ; evolution of taboo 
not always beneficent, 88, 89 ; its 
growth rapid . nd fatal, 89 ; not 
checked automatically by Uncon- 
scious Utilitarianism, 90 ; action of 
taboo mechanical and irrational, 91 ; 
rafcionali8(Ki by religion, 92, and a 
process of Supeniatural Selection, 
93-6 ; taboo taken up into totem- 
ism, 109 ; on flesh of totem, 117 ; 
colours taboo, 136, 349; places, ib,; 
terror purely negative, 137 ; imposoci 
on those a^out to communicate, 156 ; 
source of ^charms or amulets, 178 ; 
infection communicated by the hair, 
194 ; on tree and plant totems as 
food, 222-3 ; in myths and fairy 
tales, 259 ; uniformly laid on priests, 
271-2 ; imposed upon divine priest- 
kings, 275 tT. , differentiates tne two 
offices, 276-8 ; source of the ideas of 
holiness and uncleanness, 296 ; taboo 
of silence in the Eleusinia, 861, 880 

Tacullis, 299 

Tahbi, 163 

Tahiti, chiefs taboo, 62 ; mourners 
taboo, 69, and may not feed them- 
selves, 70 ; sickness due to sin, 111 ; 
blood-oflferings to the dead, 191 
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T«li8mit]i«» 323 
TMoarind^ m totem, 210 
Teoiehamehe, tabooed a diamond 
mine, 72 
Tammaraca, 184 
Tando, 239 

Tanna, corpse painted red, 52; food 
not to be offered with bare hands, 
70 ; paint for blood, 191-2 
Tartars, sacrificial meal, 149, 158 ; 
sacrament, 219, 222 ; grand Lamas, 
275 ; kings difi'crcntiated from 
priests, 278 

Tasmanians {extinct), name of dead 
taboo, 61 

Tattooing, its origin, 172; condition 
of entering paradise, 173 ; marks 
choice of a guardian spirit, 182 ; 
forbidden to the Hebrews, 193 ; in 
ordination, 288 
Tcharnican, 219 

Tehuantepec, choice of individual 
totem, 185 ^ 

Tehuelche, sacrificial meal, 146,159; 

sacrifices to the dead, 196 
Telli&?, 349 
T4fio<K, 295, 336> 

Temples, origin of, 135, 237 
Tenger MounUiins. See Java 
Tenure of priestly otlico, 270-1 
Teraphini, 186 

Teutons, birth -trees, 207 ; their May- 
pole, 208 

Thebes (Greece), 265 -7, 304 
Thebes (Egypt), 309 
Theodore, Archbiihop, denounces 
stone- worship, 113 

©col irdrpioij TT.arpi^oi, 187 

e€O04pK, 833^ 
ec6$, 322 

Thesmophorla, IMO, 359, 367, 379 
Thessalians, woi: hipped storks, 125; 

war with PhociaiH, 349 
Thiasi, 334-0, 338-42, 362, 371, 

373-4 

Thibet, sacrilicia! meal, 148, 149 
Thieves, eafc.n, 20 ‘J, 208 
Tblinkets, totem - dress, 102, 103 ; 

priests, 288 
Thurii, 320 
Ti, 809 

Tierra del Fnego, name of dead taboo, 
61 

Tiki, Polynesinn for totem, 185 ; god 
of tattooing and of wild plants, to. 
Time, infected by taboo, 65 ; primitive 
computation of, 226-7 126 

Timmaneos, offer food to the dead, 
62 

Timor, tabooed persons may not feed 
themselves, 70 ; underworld, 806 
Tinneh, ,^88 


Tinnevelly, worship of evil €pirits, 
174, 175, 176 

Tirol, mode of conveying corpse, 50 ; 

corpse taboo, 76 
Tiryns, 256' 

Titans, 350 ff. ; my^, 365-6 * 
Tlalnepautla, 142 
Tlalocan, 299 
Tlalocc, 217 
Tmu, 884 

Todss, sacrifice, 156 
Tombstones, carved in totem form, 
103 

Tonga, king’s glance taboos what it 
lights on, 64 ; mutilation, 170 ; 
blood-offering to the de«uL, 192; 
first-fruits, 228 ; priests, 287 ; happy 
other-world, 808 

Ton^uinese, cover dying man’s face 
with a cloth, 50 ; funeral feasts, 51 
Tonsure, 171* 

Tooitonga. See Tuitonga 
Topantunuasu. See Gelebes 
Torch -rite, 866, 878 
Torres Strait, 806 

Totemism, has its origin in the tribal 
stage of society, 96, 97 ; baaed upon 
the blood-covenant, 97, 98 ; and the 
division of things into natural kinds, 
99, 100 ; with which clans can have 
blood-feuds and blood-cov^ants, 
100 ; a totem always a species, never 
an individual, 101 ; its life respected, 
as the life of a clansman, 102 ; 
buried, when dead, ih. ; totemist 
wears a totem-dress, 102, 103, es- 
pecially at great crises, 103 ; rejoins 
the totem at death, ib.; men de- 
scended from totem ancestor, 104 ; 
the totem a gwl, 104, 105 ; killing 
a clansman = killing the ged, 107 ; 
loyalty to the totem-god, 107, 108 ; 
totem-clan a religious community, 
109. Survivals of T., 113-29 : 
domestication of animals and plants, 
H3-21 ; in Egypt, 121-3 ; in 
Greece, 126, 12b*; amongst the 

Semites, 127-9 ; totemism world- 
wide, 117 ; based on blood-relation- 
ship, 139 ; the totem taboo as food, 
yet eaten, 154 ; totemism in pastoral 
and prepastoral times, 165; dates 
from -ij before pastoral times, 166 ; 
clansman reunited to totem in 
death, 173, 303 ; individual totems, 
182 ff., 185. Tree and Plant Totems, 
206-25 : one individual appropri- 
ates the worship accorded ori^nally 
to the whole sj^ies, 208 ; orship 
no longer confined to the clan, 
ib.; tree-totem anthropomorphised, 
20^9 ; clan names itself after 
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209 ; branch or plant carried 
in (aaoramental) processioii, %b . ; 
dead burled in totem-tree, 210 ; 
tree appears in marriagC'rite, ib , ; 
plant-totems the source of domesti- 
cated plants^ 2f0 if. ; plant- totems 
preserved, for their supernatural 
protection, from one year to the 
next, 211 ; and worshipped, 212 ; 
plant - totem anthropomorphised, 
213 ; plant furnishes the sacramental 
meal, 214 ; seeds eaten simplicUer^ 
214, 215 ; made into a dough -doll, 
216-6 ; uso«af dough-dolls spreads to 
non-cereal deities, 216 ; wafers take 
the pBice of the dolls, 218-9 ; blood 
extended from animal to plant- 
totems, 219, 220 ; two moaes of 
communion with tree-totems, 220, 
by eating, ib. ; and by incorporation 
of the worshijiper with the object 
of his Vorship, 220-2 ; survival 
of original taboo on plant- totems 
Is food, 222-3 ; importation into 
religion of the conception of “pro- 
perty,” 223-4; consequent “gift 
theory *’ of sacrifice, 224-6 ; degrada- 
tion of religion, 224 ; erroneous 
views of history of religion, 225 ; 
totem-gods absorbed by syncretism, 
23^ sex-totems, 289 ; how totem- 
gods were affected by polytheism, 
242-3, 249 ; totemism, in India, 
317 ; under what conditions alone 
it results in metempsychosis, 314-5 ; 
in Egypt in Graeco-Roman times, 
816 ; i)ass 0 s into polytheism, 395 ; 
the earliest form of religion known 
to science may be a relapse from an 
earlier and purer form, 395 ; totem- 
sacrifice aims at the union of man 
with the divine, 411-2 ; presupposes 
a previous stage in religious develop- 
ment, 418 ; a form of monotheism, w. 

Totonaca, dough and blood, 219 

Tragedy, 352 

Tpa7£)t, 361 

Transformation, of men into beasts, 
amongst Jacoons, Bushmans, in 
Kirchhain, 16, 251, 253, 257, 259 ; 
posthumous transformation into 
totem-animal, 314-6, 325-6 

Transformation Conflict, 355 

Transmi^ation of Souls, 814-26; 
totemism does not always result in, 
314 ; conditions under which alone 
it does 80 result, 315 ; in Egypt, 
315-T ; in India, 317-20; Budcfhist 
revolt against Brahminist transmi- 
CTation, 318-9 ; differences between 
Egyptian and Indian doctrines, 319, 
320 ; Pytbagorcanisni, 320 ff. ; its 


difference from the Indian doctrine, 
S21 ; its reaemblanoea to the f^p- 
tUn, 322-3 ; its slight attachment 
to native Greek &liefs, 323-4 ; 
impossibility of its being native, 
824 6; elements of the belief in 
a future state, 826 ; why their 
synthesis before 600 B.o. was on- 
satisfactory to the religious eon- 
sciousiicss, 326 
Travancore. See Veddahs 
Trees, as totems, 207 ; dead buried in, 
210 ; in marriage-rites, 210 ; human 
figure attached to, 215-6, 255 ; rags 
tied on, 221 ; hung with fruits 
(syncretism), 235 ; sacred, 242 ; 
clothed in human dress, 262 
Tree-burial, 204, 210 
Ti-ee-gods, present in “lots,” 289 
Trenches, oileiings made in, 51, 52 
Triangle, totcmistic, 127 ff. 

Tronis, blood -offerings, 52 
Troy, 304 

Tscnereiniss, feast the dead, 61 ; 

sacrificial meal, 150 
Tseherkess, funeral feasts. 51 ; mutila- 
tion, 170 

Tschuwasch, funeral feasts, 51 
Tshi-speaking peoples, tempt the soul 
of the deceased to return, 45 ; funeral 
lamentations, 47 ; purify moumera, 
57 ; vessels taboo, 68 ; eat fetish, 
64 ; taboo-days, 65 ; taboo colours, 
67 ; mother unclean after child- 
birth, 74, 75 ; purified, 75, 76; 
corpses taboo, ^76; mourners, 77, 
79 ; the god fights for his own 
people, 108 ; survivaj of totemism, 
155 ; their deities, 163 ff. ; paint for 
blood, 192; plant - totems, 207 ; 
functional deities, 247 
Tuitonga, 66, 79, 223 
Turaanang, 101 
Tupai, 60 

Tuppin Irabas, blood-guiltiness, 292 ; 

next life, ^308 
Turtle, as totem, 153, 243 
Turtle-clan, 104 ; myth of origin, 
251-2 

Tycoon, 277 

U 

llAAUPits Valley, cannibalism, 202 
Uliase Islands, cure for disease, 45 
Umbrellas, to save the sun from being 
lK>lluted by taboo persons, 60 
Unclean things, transmit their taooo, 
62 ; infect time, 65 ; unclean 
animal, 127 ; the unclean forbidden 
to communicate, 155 ; unclean 
animals make a more )>ott;iit sacri- 
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fice, S30 ; the uiicieftn might not 
h&vo do directly or inoireetly 
with the mvsteries, 861 ; nor ap- 
proach sacred sheaf, 364 
Uncleannesa, of moumere, 67, 68, 69 ; 
and of all wlio liavo come in contact 
with death, 76, 80 ; of the shedder 
of blood, 76 ; of mothers after child- 
birth, 76 } of new-born children, 76 
Unconscious Utilitarianism, 90 
Underground world, 299 if., 803, 805 
Uniformity of Nature, not proved by 
science, nor disproved by the errors 
of science, 9, 10 ; assumed in savage 
as well as in scientiiic logic, 28 ; 
impression of God s will, 402 ; of 
human action, of man’s free will, 
ib. ; assumed not jjroved, 406 ; acted 
on by primitive man, 409 
Union, political, implies religious 
union, 239 

Unleavened Bread, 885 
Unyora, blood -covenant, 98 
Upanishads, on suoritice, 224-6 
Utopia, 305, 812-3 


Validity of a bcliof not affected by the 
fact that it has been evolved out of 
something else, 10 ; of religious 
beliefs to be discussed by fdiilo- 
sophy of religion, ih. 

Vancouver’s Island, 308 
Van Diemon’.s Land, strangers not 
eaten with, 71 
Vannus, 247 
Vedas, 317 

VcKldaliS of Travancove, fathers fast 
after child-birth, 75 
Vegetation, placed under protection of 
water-spirit, 230 

Vegetation-spirit, ceases to be im- 
manent in corn and becoines’^ord 


of the soil, 223 ; syncretised with 
Dionysus, 236 ; with water-spirits, 
237 ; omni[K>tent not departmental, 
244 ; carried in procession, 256 ; re- 
presented by a man iu a sheaf or 
green leaves, 285 ; enters him who 
eats the fii-st- fruit of tree, 293 
Vengeance for the dead, 64 
Vermin, unclean, 62 ; sacred, 128 
Victim, the, first eaten jointly by go<i 
and worshipper, 169, then resigned 
wholly to the god, 160 
Victoria, remnants of food used to ; 

injure the eater, 151 I 

Virgil, 274 j 

Virginia, 306 i 

Vision, spiritual, 398 ff. I 

Vit--ilipU7tii. See Huitzilopochtli | 


VolunUry refigioua tasocUtioika, 881 
Vows, those under, fast and are taboo^ 
166 

w 

Wafkiub, BAcramental, 218-9 ; in the 
a private mysteries, 840 
Walhalla, 302 

Waliah, may not oOTer presents with 
his hands, 71, 72 

War, a holy jfhnction, 156*, 242, 196, 
849 

War-captives, executed in plac^j of 
priest, 283-4 

War-god, how de^Ioped, 242 
War-king, 277, 296 
War-paint, 349 

Washing, not permitted to taboo 
persons, 78 ; e.g, mourners, 78, 79 ; 
abstained from, 365, 868 
Water, used for ceremonial'purification, 
67, 75, 76, 80, 229 ; for divination, 
ib. , 289 ; ordeal by, ib. ; sacrametital 
use of, 229 ; wateis over the earth, 
ib. ; water-spirit, 230 ; gho.sta drink, 
822-8 ; for purification in mysteries, 
839, 848 

Water-spirits, 221 
Wells, saend, 221, 232 
Wends, cannibalism, 202 ; Hfe-tiv'o, 210 
Wer-geld, 102 
Wermland, sacrament, 215 
West Indies, sacrificial meal, 147, 
161 ; grave-posts, 190 
White, taboo- coloiir, 65 , 79 , 349 
Wbydah, sacred (taboo) python, 60 ; 

pvthon procession, 209 
Widows and widowers, shave their 
heads or out their hair, 79, 80 
Will, the source of all human actions 
and believed to be source of all other 
changi>s, 22, 409, 411 
Winds, on sale in Shetlauds and Isle 
of Man, 24 

Wine, forbidden in the Eleuslnia, 
380-1 

Witches, changed into animals, 16 ; 
use waxen images, 29 ; seek to do 
mischief, 177 ; their familiars, 187 ; 
ordeal by water, 229. S^e Priest, 
Sorcerer 

Wives, xtabooed, 7,1, 72 ; killed at 
husband’s grave, 200 
Wolf clan and hero, 126 
Women, tal>oo, 59, so wear broad - 
brimmed hats, 60 ; debased by 
ancestor- worship, 199 ; amoryst 
savages generally do the agricultur *, 
240, 258 ; probably first cultivated 
plants, 240, 258 ; hence cereal 

deities feminine, 241, 258, 879 
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Work, not to be done on taboo da^'s, 
65 

World, external, cannot be proved to 
exist, 8 ; its existence assniued by 
physical science, 9 
Worid-soul, 389] 390 
Worslup, religious, a })nbUc institu- 
tion, 2 ; of gods, 56 ; its ori.pnal 
form and meaning, 141 : all origin- 
ally public, 160 ; piiVlic worshi]* 
parodied in the \vorshi}> of evil 
spirits, 174, 175 ; how privab* 

differed from public, 175 If. 1‘rivale 
worship a luood-covcnant between 
indiviifual and the god, 170 ; 
relr-tioii of private to ])iiblic, 18S ; 
worship of non- totem deities 
modelled on that of totems, 214-5 ; 
need of an outward act of, 329 
Wretch, meaniiig and origin, 70 

X 

Xanthos, 837-8 
Xilonen, 213, 223, 239 
XisuthroB, 304 
Xiuliteoutli, 216 
*6ctea, l‘M 

Y 

Yabk, deity’s but makes intruders 
taV»oo, 63 

Yagna sacrifice, 147, 1-19 
Yima, 304 


Yoniba-speaking peoples, funeral 
lamentations, 47 ; monmers fast, 
78 ; mourners, 79 ; next world, 300 
^'ouug men, priests, 278 
Yucatan, sickness due to sin, 111 
Yule, 228 

Yule Islanders, eat not witli strangers, 

71 

Yumos, man-sla}’ei tabuo, 74 
Z 

Zag}u:u.s, identified with Dionysus, 

3.52 tX. 

Zeus, and fetishism, 1G9 ; and aneestor- 
worshij), 197 ; tlie sky-spirit, 230 ; 
tdisorbs toiern-deitics, 251-2 ; the 
Golden Age, 304 ; had not to dowdth 
the nether world, 324 ; in Orphic 
mytius, 355- G ; reilects the weakness 
of monar'jhy in lielhis, 386, 389 
ZciH 208 ovei 

ZeUvS, Olymjuan, 228 
J'ieus Xenios, 330 
Zoroastriaus, bniejal feasts, 51 
Zulus, worship -only gliosis vf their 
own trihe, 53, 51; purify on hearing 
anything taboo, 60; AniatonL;‘'ii 
taboo, 69 ; d'O not kil: tj.cir cattle, 
116; roiiiiants of food ic-'cd Loin 
jure the cater, 151 ; sarrifeuaJ feasts 
excuis'- fo!' esting: neat, 157 ; wlwde 
clan cl-iinis to cot, I o'- ; myths, 
262 : divine kings, 290 ; next wurM, 
299, 301 









